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o Lord, Thou hast decided to test the quality of our 
faith and to pass our sincerity on Thy touchstone. Grant 
that we come out greater and purer from the ordeal., 
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Make of us the hero warriors we aspire to become. May 


we fight successfully the great battle of the future that is 
to be born, against _ the’ past. that seeks to, endure; so that 
the new things may manifest and we be ready to receive - 
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- |. Her high nude soul, : 
Stripped of the girdle of mortality, 
Against fixed destiny and the grooves of law 
Stood up in its sheer will a. primal force. 
Still like a statue on its pedestal, 
Lone in the silence and to vastness bared, 
Against midnight’s dumb abysses piled in front 
A columned shaft of fire and light she rose. 

(From Savitri) ` ! SRI AUROBINDO 
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! The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
* without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of aE apanda - = + = Sri Aurobindo. 


‘EDITORIAL* 
SECOND ‘SIGHT | 


E know that animals generally possess sharp senses to an extraordinary 
degree. They can hear and smell at a distance far beyond what is 
normal to the human sense. Give a kerchief used by a man to a dog, it will 
spot the man among a thousand. An elephant will take you straight to a 
place miles away where there is water, if you happen to be stranded in 
waterless surroundings. Where there is no question of sight or smell, even 
‘then the animals perceive things in a queer way: an elephant, again, for 
- example, refusing to advance-further upon road, because, as it was discovered 
'/ Jater on, the road was hollow inside and would have sunk down had the 
|! animal walked upon it. There are other countless phenomena to prove the 
' keenness and subtlety of the animal sense or instinct, as it is called. 
Perception means contact with the object. Now, what is it that contacts? 
In ordinary sense-perception, the normal human sense-perception, for 
example, it is the physical vibration emanating from the object that contacts 
the physical organ: the distance at which the vibration can be received de- 
pending on the sensitivity of the recipient nerves. In man the sensitivity is 


. * Based on Mother’s talks given in 1951 
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limited, in the animal it is highly. intense... This is however, only one factor 
of the phenomenon. We will explain. 
As it is well-known, there are three levels of consciousness: the physical, 
the vital and the mental; for the present we leave out of consideration 
the fourth or- the spiritual (including the psychic): Not only so, in each 
level or plane all the others are also involved i.e., lie secreted. Thus, in the 
mind there is a vital mind and a physical mind, in the vital there is a mental 
vital and a physical vital. So, in the physical zoo there are these three grades: 
(1) physical physical, (2) vital physical and (3) mental physical. ; 
We will'now better understand the process of contact in sense perception. 
The purely material contact, physical vibration touching the physical nerves 
of the particular organ is an instance of tae physical physical perception: 
the dog smelling or the elephant hearing at extraordinary distances. We 
have heard of men who, by putting their ear upon the ground, are able to . 
catch sounds coming from a great distance and practically inaudible to 
others standing by. But there is another class wher¢ the material vibration 
is not at issue, it is the vital vibration in the physical touching the vital 
physical of the receiver. The elephant finding the water or sensing the 
hollow road is an instance in point. The mental physical, the last of the three 
is a kind of intuition in the physical, that is what is usually called ‘instinct’. 
A cat, for example, put in a sack and banished miles away from its home, 
will find its wey back; a dog will go round the world almost and find and 
recognise its master even many years after (the first to recognise Ulysses 
was his dog). In man too the vital physical, more especially the mental 
physical not unoften finds room for play, although his physical physical i.e. 
‘ purely material ‘sensibility is extremely limited. This limitation of the- 
physical sensibility in general, to whatever sphere it may belong, is due to 
the intellectual or rational bias that has developed in him. In the more 
unsophisticated races or types the sensibility is still maintained. Man can, 
however, cultivate, consciously develop these faculties: it then becomes what © 
is called a system of Yoga. A familiar example of the mental physical action 
as cultivated in man is offered by the water diviner or dowser, as he is called: 
But, as I have said, the normal effect of human rationality is to inhibit the 
spontaneous action of the senses as it is natural with the ahimal. “g 
It is interesting to note that animals in the wild state maintain intact 
their instinctive capacity, their “second sight”, but begin to losé it when 
- they live with men, come under the irfluence of human mind and féason, 
become “domesticated”. A cow habituated to free grazing. in the- fields 
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will never touch the poisonous grass, will always avoid it and take only 
the harmless and healthy variety; but kept within the stable, accustomed to 
a closed life, it loses its natural instinct, gets confused, does not know how to 
distinguish the right from the wrong food, being always given ready-made 
things by the master. 

Human contact has thus a harmful effect upon the animal’s instinctive 
life. But in another way it may have an uplifting influence too. Some of 
the refined human sentiments—sympathy, gratitude, faithfulness, self- 
sacrifice—in a pronounced human way find expression in animals that are 
domesticated and live close to man and within the human atmosphere. 
It is true many of these feelings are not totally absent in the animal kingdom 
(especially in the higher strata) in its natural or wild state, but they belong 
to the level of pure feeling or impulse and have not risen to the level of 
sentiments which have a mental element infused into their vital stuff. Indeed 
a strong mental element, a reasoning capacity sometimes very clearly 
develops in the domestic animal. 

The animal acts by instinct, we say; that is to say, it goes straight to the 
thing to be done: in order to do a thinig it does not make a choice between 
possibilities, there is no selective process in its consciousness. It is the human 
consciousness alone that says, this is not to be done, but that to be done, 
not this but that or puts the question, which one, to be or not to be? This is 
what we mean by discrimination or deliberation. Normally, this faculty is 
absent in the animal. We have said of refined feelings in man; “refined” 
here need not mean always ennobled or morally elevated; it may mean also 
more subtle, more complicated and be applied to some baser—acute per- 
_ verse—feelings which are perhaps. peculiarly human. Domestic animals 
sometimes contract them from men: jealousy, spitefulness, vengeance, 
vindictiveness of-an extreme degree are likely to be found more among 
animals living with men than those that are in the wild state. We have 
heard of elephants brooding over a hurt or even an insult for long months 
and taking revenge when occasion presents itself. And we have heard 
of a cat jumping out of a window into the street below and killing itself 
simply because it thought its mistress showed more love towards another 
cat. i . 

: The humanising of animais living with men, through its good and bad 
effects, has an evolutionary value: that is to say, some animals in that way 
attain almost to a human status in their soul. And occultists state that” 
gouls-do ‘pass in ‘this manner from the animal to the human incarnation. 
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There are two things that should not be confused with each other, namely, 
what one is and what one does, what one is essentially and what one does 
in the outside world. They are very different. I know what I am. And 
what others think or say or whatever happens in the world, that truth re- 
mains unaffected, unaltered, a fact. It is real to itself and the world’s denial 
‘or affirmation does not increase or diminish that reality. But being what 
I am, what I do actually is altogether a. different question: that will 
depend upon the conditions and circumstances in which things are and in 
and through which I am to work. I know the truth I bring, but how much 
of it finds expression in the world depends upon the world itself. What 
I bring the world must have the capacity and the will to accept: otherwise - 
even if I bring with me the highest and the most imperative truth, it will 
be absolutely as if non-existent for a consciousness that does not recognise ` 
or receive it: the being with that consciousness will not profit a jot by it. 

You will say if the truth I bring is supreme and omnipotent, why does 
it not compel the world to accept it, why can it not break the world’s 
resistance, force man to accept the good it refuses? But that is not the way 
in which the world was created nor the manner in which it moves and 
develops. The origin of creation is freedom: it is afree choice in the con- 
sciousness that has projected itself as the objective world. This freedom 
is the very character of its fundamental nature. If the world denies its 
supreme truth, its highest good, it does so in the delight of its free choice; 
and if it is to turn back and recognise that truth and that good, it must do 
so in the same delight of free choice. If the erring world is ordered to turn | 
right and immediately does so, if things were done in a trice, through 
miracles, there will be then no point in creating a world. Creation means 
a play of growth: it is a journey, a movement in time and space through 
graded steps and stages. It is a movement away—away from its source 
—and a movernent towards: that is the principle or plan on which it stands. 
In this plan there is no compulsion on any of the elements composing the 
world to forswear its natural movement, to obey -to a dictate from outside: 
such compulsion would break the rhythm of creation. 

And yet there is a compulsion. It is the secret pressure of one’s own 
nature that drives it forward through all vicissitudes back again to its ori- 
ginal source. When it is said that the Divine Grace can and should do all, 
it means nothing more and nothing less than that: the Divine Grace- 
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only accelarates the process of return and recognition. But on the side of 
the journeying element, the soul, there must be awakened a conscious 
collaboration, an initial consent and a constantly renewed adhesion. It is 
this that brings out, at least helps to establish outside on the physical level 
the force that is already and has always been at work within and on the 
subtler and higher levels. That is the pattern of the play, the system of 
conditions under which the game is carried out. The Grace works and 
incarnates in and through a body of willing and conscious cooperators: 
these become themselves part and parcel of the Force that works. 

The truth I bring will manifest and will be embodied upon earth; for, 
_it is the earth’s and world’s inevitable destiny. The question of time is 
not relevant. In one respect the truth which I say will be made manifest 
is already fully manifest, is already realised and established: there is no 
question of time there. It is in a consciousness timeless or eternally present. 
There is a process, a play of translation between that timeless poise and the 
poise in time that we know here below. The measure of. that hiatus is very 
relative, relative to the consciousness that measures, long or short according 
to the yardstick each one brings. But that is not the essence of the probem: 
the essence is that the truth is there active, in the process of materialisation, 
only one should have the eye to see it and the soul to greet it. 





By remaining psychically open to the Mother, all that is 

necessary for work or sadhana develops progressively—that 

‘is one of the chief secrets, the central secret of the 
sadhana, 
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EARLY POEMS | 


EPIGRAM 


F thou wouldst traverse time with vagrant feet . 
Nor make the poles thy limit, fill not then 

Thy wallet with the fancy’s cloying sweet 

Which is no stay to heaven-aspiring men, 

But follow wisdom since alone the wise 

Can walk through fire with unblinking eyes. 


SONNETS 
I 


What is this talk of slayer and of slain? 
Swords are not sharp to slay nor floods assuage - 
This flaming soul. Mortality and pain 
Are mere conventions of a mightier stage. 
As when a hero by his doom pursued 
Falls like a pillar of the world uptorn, 
Shaking the hearts of men, and awe-imbued 
Silent the audience sits of joy forlorn 
Meanwhile behind the stage the actor sighs | 
Deep-lunged relief, puts by what he has been 
And talks with friends that waited, or from the flies 
Watches the quiet of the closing scene, 
Even so the unwounded spirits of slayer and slain 
Beyond our vision passing live again, . 
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II 


To weep because a glorious sun has set 

Which the next morn shall gild the east again; 

To mourn that mighty strengths must yield to fate 
Which by that force a double strength attain; 

To shrink from pain without whose friendly strife 
Joy could not be, to make a terror of death 

- Who smiling beckons us to farther life, 

And isa bridge for the persistent breath; 

Despair and anguish and-the tragic grief 

Of dry set eyes, or such disastrous tears 

As rend the heart, though meant for its relief, 
And all man’s ghastly company of fears 

Are born of folly that believes the span 

Of life, the limit of immortal man. 


mI 


I have a hundred lives before me yet 

To grasp thee in, O Spirit ethereal, 

Be sure- I will with heart insatiate 

Pursue thee like a hunter through them all. 
Thou yet shalt turn back on the eternal way 
And with awakened vision watch me come ` 
Smiling a little at errors past and lay 

Thy eager hand in mine, its proper home. 
Meanwhile made happy by thy happiness __. 

I shall approach thee in things and people dear, 


Loving what thou hast loved, shall feel thee near, 
Until I lay my hands on thee indeed 


Somewhere among the stars, as ’twas decreed. 
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HE Mother puts her protection round ‘all the Sadhakas, but if by 
their own act or attitude they go out of the circle of the protection 
there may be undesirable consequences... 


1-4-1933 


* * * 


A certain amount of concentration, an inner aspiration in the heart and an 
opening of the consciousness to the Mother’ s presence there and to the 
descent from above are needed. 


6-10-1934 
x * x 


It is by confidence in the Mother that the opening needed will come 
when your consciousness is ready. 

It is not by meditation alone that what is needed will come. It is by faith 
and openness to the Mother. 


9-10-1934 


* x. * 


As a rule the only mantra used in this sadhana is that of the Mother or cf 
my name and the Mother. The. concentration in the heart and the concen- 
tration in the head can both be used—each has its own result. The first 
opens up the psychic being and brings bhakti, love and union with the 
Mother, her presence within the heart and the action of her Force in the 
nature. The other opens the mind to self-reglisation, to the consciousness 
of what is above mind, to the ascent of the consciousness out of the body 
and the descent of the higher consciousness into the body. 
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The object of the sadhana is opening of the consciousness to the Divine 
and the change of the nature. Meditation or contemplation is one means 
to this but only one means; bhakti is another; work is another. Chitta suddhi 
was practised by the yogis as a first means towards realisation and they got 
by it the saintliness of the saint and the quietude of the sage. But the trans- 
formation of the nature of which we speak is something more than that, 
and this transformation does not come by contemplation alone; works are 
necessary, yoga in action is indispensable. 


13-10-1934 
* * * 
The best help for concenzration is to receive the Mother’s calm and 
peace into your mind. It is there above you—only the mind and its centres 


have to open to it. Iti is what the Mother is pressing upon you in the ev ening 
meditation. 


5-11-1934 


* x x 


. An inner (soul) relation means that one feels the Mother’s presence, 
is turned to her at all times, is aware of her force moving, guiding, helping, 
is full of love for her and always feels a great nearness whether one is ‘phy- 
sically near her or not. This relation takes up the mind, vital, and inner 
physical till one feels one’s mind close to the Mother’s mind, one’s vital 
in harmony with hers, one’s very physical consciousness full of her. These 
are all the elements of the inner union, not only in the spirit and self but 
in the nature. 

I do not recollect what I had written, but this is the close inner 
relation as opposed to an outer relation which consists only in how 
one meets her on the external physical plane. It is quite possible and 
actual to have this close inner relation even if physically one sees her 
only at pranam and meditation and once a year perhaps on the 
birthday. 


29-6-1935 ` 
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It is not clear what your Guru meant by my sitting on the path; that 
could have been true of the period between 1915 and 1920 when I 
was writing the “Arya”, but the sadhana and the work were waiting 
for the Mother’s coming. In 1923 or 1924, I could not be described as 
sitting on the path, so far as the sadhana was concerned, but it may per- 
haps be only a metaphor or symbol fer the outward form of the work not 
yet being ready. The statement about my having gone too high to re- 
descend for work in the world was made in almost the identical terms 
by another Yogi also; it referred to my condition at the time (and) cannot 
be taken as anything more. 


* * re * 


It was something that happened in the inner being—many see or 
feel that, the Mother taking them up into higher and higher worlds—after- 
wards they come down to the physical consciousness which was what 
_ is meant by reaching the earth. When she removed her hold on his hands 
` and the strength she had given him for the ascent and higher’ experience 
was no longer there as it was coming from her and he had strength in the 
leg only which means according to this symbolism the strength in the 
physical or ordinary embodied consciousness. The’ power of the higher 
planes was not yet established in him 30 that he could remain by her side 
without being held up ii her hand. 


20-10-1935 


* * * 


Ego is not so easy to get rid of. It remains not only in spite of work, 
but in spite of knowledge or bhakti. The disappearance of ego means com- 
plete Mukti. Even the yogi who feels his separate being swallowed up in 
cosmic consciousness or some kind of transcendent: consciousness, yet 
when it comes to outward action and reaction finds the superficial ego 
still there. That is why the ascetic hes a horror of: action and says that 

` without ego it can’t be done. It can, but fully only when even these oute=- 
most things are taken up by the higher consciousness entirely, 


26-10-1935 i a: 
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‘It is a very common experience—that of the identity between myself 
and the Mother (the perception that we are one) expressed in the fusing 
of the two images. 


4-11-1935 
ae x - + 


It is not a question of liking but of capacity—though usually (not always) 
liking goes with the capacity. But capacity can be developed and liking can 
be developed or rather the rzsa you speak of. One cannot be said to be in 
the full yogic condition—for the purpose of this Yoga—if one cannot take 
up with willingness any work given to one as an offering to the Divine. At 

one time. I was absolutely unfit for any physical work and cared only for 
the mental, but I trained myself in doing physica. things with care and 
perfection so as-to overcome this glaring defect in my being and make the- 
bodily instrument apt and conscious. It was the same with some others 
here. A nature not trained to accept external worx and activity becomes. 
mentally top-heavy—physically inert and obscure. It is only if one is 
disabled or physically too weak that physical work can be put ‘aside alto- 
gether. I am speaking cf ccurse from the point of view of the ideal—the 
rest depends upon the nature. 

As for the deity presiding over the work as well as over poetry and 
painting, it is always the same—the Shakti, the Motrer. 
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BHAGAVAD-GITA* 
(A Trans! ation, 
CHAPTER I 
DHRITARASHTRA 


N the holy field, the field of the Kurus, assembled for the fight, what 
did my children, O Sunjoy, what did Pandow’s sons? 


SUNJOY 


Then the king, even Duryodhan, when he beheld the Panday army 
marshalled in battle array, approachec the master and spoke this word. 

“Behold, O Master, this mighty host of the sons of Pandou by Drupad’s 
son, thy wise disciple, marshalled in tattle array. There are there heroes 
and great bowmen, like unto Bhema and Urjoona in war, Yuyudhana and 
Virata and Drupad, the mighty warrior, Dhristaketou and Chekitana and 
Kashi’s heroic king; and Pourujit, Coontybhoj and Shaivya, lion of men, 
and Yudhamanyu of mighty deeds and hero Uttamaujas and Subhadra’s 
son and the sons of Draupady, great warriors all. And they who are our 
chief and first, them also mark, O best of the twice-born,—leaders of my 
army, for the reckoning let me speak their names, thou and Bhisma and 
Curna, Cripa victorious in battle, Aswatthama and Vicurna and Soma- 
dutta’s son, and many other courageous hearts that for me have cast their 
lives behind them, smiters with various weapons and many arms, and all 
are expert in war. Weak to its task is this our strength but Bheeshma guards 
the host; sufficient to its task is yonder strength of the foe and Bhema is © 
their guard. Do ye then, each stationed to his work, stand up in all the 


* From Old Writings 
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gates of the war and Bieta ever Bheesma do ye guard, yea all guard him 
alone.” 

Then giving joy birth in Duryodhan’s heart the Grandsire, elder of the 
Kurus, thundered loud his war-cry’s lion roar, and blew his conchshell’s 
blare, the man of might. Then conchshell and bugle, trumpet and horn and 
drum, all suddenly were smitten and blown, and a huge rushing sound 
arose. Then in their mighty car erect, their car with snow-white steeds, 
Madhava and Pandava blew their divine shells, Hrishikesh on Pancha- 
janya, on Devadatta, god-given, Dhanunjoy blew, and on his great shell 
from far Bengal blew Ehema, wolf-belly, the man of dreadful deeds, and 
on Anantavijayv, boundless conquest, Yudhisthira the king, even Coonty’s 
son, and Nacool and Sahadev on Sughosha, far-sounding and Manipush- 
paca, jewel-flcwer. And Kashi’s king, that excellent bowman, and Shi- 
khandi, that great fighter, and Dhristadyoumna and Virat and Satyaqy 
unconquered, and Drupad and the children of Draupady, and Subhadra’s 
great-armed son—all these from all sides blew each his separate shell, O 
Lord of earth, that the thunder of them tore the hearts of Dhritarashtra’s 
sons and earth and heaven re-echoed with the clamour and the roar. Now 
as the Ape-bannered, the Pandava, saw the Dhritarashtrians at their 
war-like posts. so heaved he up his bow and even as the shafts began to 
fall spake to Hrishikesha this word, O King. 

“Right in the midst between either host set thou my car, O ical Let 
me scan these who. stand arrayed and greedy for battle; let me know who 
must wage. war with me in this great holiday of fight. Fain would I see 
who are these that are here for combat to do in battle the will of Dhrita- 
rashtra’s witless son.” 

Thus, O Bkarata, to Hrishikesha, Gudakesha said, who set in the. midst 
between either army the noble car, in front of Bheesma and Drona and all 
those kings of earth. 

“Lo, O Partha,” he said, “all these Kurus met in one field! » There Partha 
saw fathers and grandsires stand, and teachers and uncles and brothers 
and sons and grandsons and dear comrades, and fathers of wives and heart’s 
friends, all in either battle opposed. And when the son of Coonty beheld 
all these dear friends and kindred facing each other in war, his heart was 
besieged with utter pity and failed him, and he said, 

“O Krishna, I behold these kinsmen and friends arrayed in hostile arms 
and my limbs sink beneath me and my face grows dry, and there are shud- 
derings in my body, and my hair stands on end, Gandeva falls from my 
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hand and my very skin is on fire. Yea, I cannot stand and my brain whirls, 
and evil omens, O Keshava, meet mine eyes. I can see no blessing for me, 
having slain my kin in fight. I desire not victory, O Krishna, no nor king- 
ship nor delights. What shall we do-with kingship, O Govinda, what with 
enjoyments, what with life? They for whose sake we desire kingship and 
enjoyments and delight, lo they all stand in battle against us casting behind 
them their riches and lives, our teachers and our fathers and our sons, our 
grandsires and uncles and the fathers of our wives, and our grandsons and 
our wives’ brothers and the kin of our beloved. These, though they slay 
me, O Madhushudan, I would not slay, no not for the empire of heaven 
and space and hell, much less for this poor earth of ours. Slaying the sons 
of Dhritarashtra what joy would be left to us, O Janardana? Sin, sin alone 
would find lodging in us, if we slew these, though our adversaries and foes. 
Therefore we do not right to slay the children of Dhritarashtra’ and their 
friends, for how can we be happy, O Madhava, if we slay our kin? Even 
though these see not, for their hearts are swept away by greed, error done 
in the ruin of our house and grievous sin in treachery to natural friends, 
how shall we not understand and turn back from this sin, we who have 
eyes, O Janardana, for error done in the ruin of our house? When the family 
dwindle, the eternal ideals of the race are lost, and when ideals are lost, 
unrighteousness besets the whole race; in the prevalence of unrighteousness, 
O Krishna, the women of the race go astray, and when women grow cor- 
rupt, bastard confusion is born again; but confusion brings the slayers 
of the race and the race itself to very hell, for the long line of fathers 
perishes.and the food ceaseth and the water is given no more. By these sins 
who bring their race to perdition, fathers they of bastard confusion, the 
eternal ideals of the nation and the hearth are overthrown, and for men who 
have lost the ancient righteousness of the race, in hell an eternal habitation 
is set apart, it is told. Alas, a dreadful sin have we set ourselves to do, that 
we have made ready, from greed of lordship and pleasure, to slay our own 
kin. Yea, even if the sons of Dhritarashtra slay me with their armed hands, 
me. unarmed and unresisting, it were better and more fortunate for me 
than this.” 

Thus spake Urjoona, and in the very battle’s heart sat down upon his 
chariot seat, and let fall his bow when the arrow was on the string, for his 
soul was perplexed with grief. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS* 
I. 
NATURE OF THE ABSOLUTE BRAHMAN 
VIEWED in the light of these four great illuminations the utterances 


of the Upanishads arrange themselves and fall into a perfect har- 
mony. European scholars like Max Muller have seen in these Scriptures ; 


a mass of heverogenecus ideas where the sublime jostles the childish, the’ 


grandiose walks arm-in-arm with the grotesque, the most petty trivialities 
feel at home with the rarest and most solemn philosophical intuitions, and 
they have accordingly declared them to be the babblings of a child humanity; 


inspired children, jidiots endowed with . genius; such to the Western view | 


are the great Rishis of the Aranyaka. But the view is suspect from its very 
nature. It is not likely that men who handle the ultimate and most diffi- 
cult intellectual problems with such mastery, prec:sion and insight, would 
babble mere folly in matters which require the use of much lower faculties. 
Their utterances in'this less exalted sphere may De true or they may be 
erroneous, but, it may fairly be assumed, they gave them forth with a per- 
fectly clear idea of their bearing and signification. Tc an understanding totally 
unacquainted with the methods by which they are arrived at, many of the 
established conclusions of modern Science would seem unutterably grotesque 
and childish-—the babblings if not of a child humanity at least of humanity 
in its dotage; and yet only a little accurate knowledge is needed to show that 
these grotesque trivialities are well-ascertained and irrefragable truths. 
. In real truth the Upanishads are in all their parts, allowing for imaginative 
language and an occasional element of symbolism, quite rational, consistent 
and homogenecus. They are not concerned indeed to create an artificial 


impression of consistency by ignoring the various aspects of this manifold - 


Universe and reducing all things to a single denomination; for they are not 
* From Old Writings 
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metaphysical treatises aiming at mathematical abstractness or geometrical 
precision and consistency. They are a great store of observations, and spiri- 
tual experiences with conclusions and generalisations from those observa- 
tions and experiences, set down without any thought of controversial caution 
, or any anxiety to avoid logical contradictions. Yet they have the consistency 
` of all truthful observation and honest experience; they arrange themselves ` 
‘naturally and without set purpose under one grand universal truth deve- 

loped into a certain number of wide general laws within whose general 

agreement there is room for infinite particclar variations and even anomalies. 
| They have in other words a scientific rather than a logical consistency. 

To the rigorous logician bound in his narrow prison of verbal reasoning, 
the Upanishads seem indeed to base themselves on an initial and fundamental 
inconsistency. There are a number of passages in these Scriptures which 
dwell with striking emphasis on the unknowableness of the Absolute Brah- 
man. It is distinctly stated that neither mind nor senses can reach the 
Brahman and that words return baffled from the attempt to describe It; 
more,—that we do not discern the Absolute and Transcendent in Its reality, 
nor can we discriminate the right way or perhaps any way of teaching the 
reality of It to others; and it is even held, that It can only be properly cha- 
racterised in negative language and that to every challenge for definition the 
only true answer is Neti Neti, It is not this, It is not that. Brahman is not 
definable, not describable, not intellectually knowable. And yet in spite 
of these passages the Upanishads constantly declare that Brahman is the 
one true object of knowledge and the whole Scripture is in fact an attempt 
not perhaps to define, but at least in some sort to characterise and present 
an idea, and even a detailed idea, of the Brahman. 

The inconsistency is more apparent than real. The Brahman in Its 
ultimate reality is transcendent, absolute, infinite; but the senses and the 
intellect, which the senses supply with material, are finite; speech also is 
limited by the deficiencies of the intellect, „Brahman must therefore in Its 


ito describe,—yet only in Its ultimate Seat not in Its aspects or mani- 
‘festations. The Agnostic Scientist also believes that there must be some 
great ultimate Reality unknown and probably unknowable to man (ignoramus 
etignorabimus) from which this Universe proceeds and on which all phe- 
nomena depend, but his admission of Unknowableness is confined to the 
ultimate Nature of this supreme Ens and not to its expression or mani- 
festation in the Universe. The Upanishad, proceeding by a profounder 
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method than material analysis, casts the net of knowledge wider than the 


modern Agnostic, yet in the end its attitude is much the same; it differs - 
only in this important respect that it asserts even the ultimate Brahman 


to be although inexpressible in the terms. of finite knowledge, yet realisable 
and attainable. 

The first great step to the realisation of the Brahman is by the knowledge 
of Him as manifested in the phenomenal Universe; for if there is no reality 
but Brahman, the phenomenal Universe which is obviously a manifestation 
of something permanent and eternal, must be a manifestation of Brahman 
and of nothing else, and if we know it completely, we do to a certain extent 
and in a certain way, know Him, not as an Absolute Existence, but under 
the conditions of phenomenal manifestation. While, however, European 
Science seeks only to kncw the phenomena of gross matter, the Yogin 
goes farther. He asserts that he has discovered an universe of subtle matter 
penetrating end surrounding the gross; this universe to which the spirit 
withdraws partially and fcr a brief time in sleep but more entirely and 
- for a longer time through the gates of death, is the source whence all psychic 
processes draw their origin; and the link which connects this universe 
with the gross materia: world is to be found in the phenomena of life and 
mind. His assertion is perfectly positive and the Upanishad proceeds on 
it as on an ascertained and indisputable fact quite beyond the limits of 
mere guess work, inference or speculation. But he goes yet farther and 
declares that there is yet a third universe of causal matter penetrating and 
surrounding both the subtle and the gross, and tha: tkis universe to which 
the spirit withdraws in the deepest and most abysmal states of sleep and 
trance and also in a remote condition beyond the s-ate of man after death, 


is the source whence all phenomena take their rise. If we are to understand ` 


` the Upanishads we must accept these to us astounding statements, tempo- 
rarily at leasz; fer on them the whole scheme of Vedanta is built. Now 


Brahman manifests Himself in each of these Universes, in the Universe of ` 


causal Matter as the Cause, Self and Inspirer, poetically styled, Prajna 
the Wise One; in the universe of subtle matter as the Creator, Self and 
Container, styled Hiranya Garbha the Golden Embryo of life and form, 
and in the universe of gross matter as the Ruler, Guide, Self and Helper, 
styled Virat the Shiring and mighty One. And in each of these mani- 
festations He can be known and realised by the spirit of man. 

Granted th2 truth o7 these remarkable assertions, what then is the relation 
between the Supreme Self and man? The position has already been quite 
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definitely taken that the transcendent Self in man is identically the same 
as the transcendent Self in the Universe and that this identity is the one 
great key to the knowledge of the Absolute Brahman. Does not this posi- 
tion rule out cf court any such differences between the Absolute and the 
human Self as is implied in the charac-er of the triple manifestation of 
Brahman? On the one hand completest identity of the Supreme Self and 
the human is asserted as an ascertairied end experienced fact, on the other 
hand widest difference is asserted as an equally well-ascertained and 
experienced fact; there can be no reconciliation between these incompatible 
:Statements. Yet are they both facts, answers Vedanta; identity îs a fact 
-in the reality cf things; difference zs a fact in the appearance of things, the 
world of phenomena; for phenomena are in their essence nothing but 
seemings and the difference between the individual Self and the Universal 
Self is the fundamental seeming which makes all the rest possible. This 
difference grows as the manifestation of Brahman proceeds. In the world . 
of gross matter, it is complete; the difference is so acute, that it is impossible 
for the material sensual being to conceive of the Suprenie Soul as having 
any point of contact with his own soul and it is only by a long process of 
evolution that he arrives at the illumination in which some kind of identity 
becomes to him conceivable. The basal conception for Mind as conditioned 
by gross matter is Dualistic; the knower here must be different from the 
Known and his whole intellectual development consists in the discovery, 
development and perfected use of ever new media and methods of know- 
ledge. Undoubtedly the ultimate knowledge he arrives at brings him to 
the fundamental truth of identity between himself and the Supreme Self, 
but in the sphere of gross phenomena th:s identity can never be more than 
an intellectual conception, it can never be verified by personal realisation. 
On the other hand it can be felt, by the supreme sympathy of love and faith, 
either through love of humanity and of all other fellow-beings or directly 
through love of God. This feeling of identity is very strong in religions 
based largely on the sentiment of Love and Faith. I and my Father are 
One, cried the Founder of Christianity: I and my brother man and my 
brother beast are One, says Buddhism; St. Francis spoke of Air as his brother 
and Water as his sister; and the Hindu devotee when he sees a bullock lashed 
falls down in pain with the mark of the whip on his own ‘body. But the 
feeling of Oneness remaining only a feeling does not extend into knowledge 
and therefore these religions while emotionally pervaded with the sense of 
identity, tend in the sphere of intellect to a militant Dualism or to. any other 
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but always unmonistic standpoint. Dualism is therefore no mere delusion; . 
-it is a truth, but a phenomenal truth and not the ultimate reality of things. 

As it proceeds in the work of discovering and perfecting methods of know-| l 
ledge, the individual self firds an entry into the universe of subtle pheno- * 
mena. Here the difference that divides it from the Supreme Self is less i 
acute; for the bonds of matter are lightened and the great agents of division 
and disparity, Time and Space, diminish in the insistency of their pressure. 
The individual here comes to realise a certain unity with the great Whole; 
he is enlarged and aggrandized into a part of the Universal Self, but the 
sense of identity is not’complete and cannot be complete. The basal con- ! 
ception for Mind in this subtle Universe is Dualo-Monistic; the knower is | 
not quite different from the known; he is like and of zhe same substance but 
inferior, smaller and dependent; his sense cf oneness may amount to simi- » 
larity and cosubstantiality but not to coincidence and perfect identity. 

From the subtle Universe the individual self rises in its evolution until ; 
it is able to enter the universe of Causal matter, where it stands near to 
the fountain-head. In this universe media and methods of knowledge begin 
to disappear, Mind comes into almost direct relations with its source and 
the difference between the individual and the Supreme Self is greatly atte- 
nuated. Nevertheless there is here too a wall of difference, even though it 
wears eventually thin as the thinnest paper. The knower is aware that he ' 
is coeval and coexistent with the Supreme Self, he is aware of a sense of 
omnipresence, for wherever the Supreme Self is, there also he is; he is, 
moreover, on the other-side of phenomena and can see the Universe at will 
_ without him or within him; but he has still not necessarily realised the 
supreme as utterly himself, although this perfect realisation is now for the 
first time in his grasp. The basal perception for Mind in this Universe is | 
Monism with a difference, but the crowning perception of Monism becomes ' 
here possible. 

And when it is no longer only possible but grasped? Then the individual 
Self entering into full realisation, ceases in any sense to be the individual 
Self, but merges into and tecomes again the eternal and absolute Brahman, 
without parts, unbeginning. undecaying, unchanging. He has passed beyond : _ 
causality and phenomena and is no longer under the bondage of that which . 
is only by seaming. This is the Laya or utter absorption of Hinduism, the į 
highest nirvdna or extinction from phenomena of the Upanishads and of 
Buddhist metaphysics. It is obviously a state which words fail to describe, 
since words which are created to express relations and have no meaning 
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except when they express relations, cannot deal successfully with a state 
which is perfectly pure, absolute and urrelated; nor is it a condition which . 
the bounded and finite intellect of man on this plane can for a moment 
envisage. This unintelligibility of the Supreme state is naturally a great 
stumbling-block to the undisciplined imagination of our present-day huma- 
nity which, being sensuous, emotional and intellectual, inevitably recoils from 
a bliss in which neither the senses, emotions nor intellect have any place. 
Surely, we cry, the extinction or quietude of all these sources and means of 
sensation and pleasure imply not supreme bliss but absolute nothingness, 
blank annihilation. “An error”, answers the Vedanta, “a pitiful, grovelling 
error! Why is it that the senses cease ir. that supreme condition? Because 
the senses were evolved in order to sense external being and where exter- 
nality ceases, they having no action cease to exist. The emotions too are 
directed outwards and need another for their joy, they can only survive so 
long as we are incomplete. The intellect similarly is and works only so long 
as there is something external to it and ungiasped. But to the Most High 
there is nothing ungrasped, the Most High depends on none for His joy. 
He has therefore neither emotions nor intellect, nor can he either who merges 
in and becomes the Most High, possess xhem for a moment after that high 
consummation. The deprivation of the limited senses in His boundless- 
ness is not a loss or an extinction, but must be a fulfilment, a development 
into Being which rejoices in its own infinity. The disappearance of our 
broken and transient emotions in His cormpleteness must bring us not into a 
cold void but rather into illimitable bliss. The culmination of knowledge 
by the supersession of our divided and fallible intellect must lead not to utter _ 
darkness and blank vacuity but to the luminous ecstasy of an infinite Con- 
sciousness. Not the annihilation of Being, but utter fullness of Being is 
our Nirvana.” And when this ecstatic language is brought to the touch- 
stone of reason, it must surely be declared just and even unanswerable. 
For the final absolution of the intellect can only be at a point where the 
Knower, Knowledge and the Known become one, Knowledge being there 
infinite, direct and without media. And where there is this infinite and 
flawless knowledge, there must be, one thinks, infinite and flawless exis- 
tence and bliss. But by the very conditions of this stage, we can only say 
of it that it is, we cannot define it inwards, precisely because we cannot 
realize it with the intellect. The Self can be realized only with the Self; 
there is no other instrument of realization. 
` Granted, it may be said, that such a state is conceivably possible, —as 
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certainly it is, starting from your premises, the only and inevitable con- 
clusion,—but what proof have we that it exists as a reality? What proof ! 
can even your Yoga bring to us that it exists? For when the individual 
Self becomes identified with the Supreme, its evolution is over and.it does `⁄ 
not return into phenomena to tell its experiences. The question is a diffi- 
cult one to handle, partly because language, if it attempts to deal with it 
at all precisely, must become so abstract and delicate as to be unintelli- 
gible, partly because the experiences it involves are so far off from our 
present general evolution and attained so rarely that dogmatism or even 
definite statement appears almost unpardonable. Nevertheless with the 
using of metephorical language, or, in St. Paul’s words,—speaking as a 
fool, one may venture to outiine what there is at all to be said on the subject. 
The truth then seems to be that there are even in this last or fourth State 
of the Self, stages and degrees, as to the number of which experience varies; 
but for practical purposes we may speak of three, the first when we stand 
at the entrance of the porca and look within; the second when we stand 
at the inner extremity of the porch and are really face to face with the Eternal; 
the third when we enter into the Holy of Holies. Be it remembered that 
the language I am using is the language of metaphor and must not be pressed 
with a savage literalness. Well then, the first stage is well within the pos- 
sible experience of man anc from it man returns to be a Jivanmukta, one 
who lives and is yet released in his inner self from the bondage of pheno- 
menal existence; the seconc stage once reached, man does not ordinarily 
return, unless he is a supreme Buddha,—or perhaps as a world Avatar; 
from the third stage none returns, nor is it attainable in the body. Brah- 
man as realised by the Jivanmukta, seen from the entrance of the porch, 
is that which we usually term Parabrahman, the Supreme Eternal and 
the subject of the most exalted descriptions of the Vedanta. There are 
therefore five conditions of Brahman. Brahman Virat, Master of the Waking 
Universe; Brahman Hiranya garbha, of the Dream Universe; Brahman 
Prajna or Avyakta of the Trance Universe of Unmanifestation; Parabrah- 
man, the Highest; and that which is higher than the highest, the Unknow- 
able. Now of the Unknowable it is not profitable to speak, but something 
of Parabrahman can be made intelligible to the human understanding 
because—always if the liberal use of loose metaphors is not denied,—it , 
can be partially brought within the domain of speezh. 
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HE adoration of the impersonal Divine would not be strictly a Yoga 
of devotion according to the current interpretation; for in the cur- 
rent forms of Yoga it is supposed that -zhe Impersonal can only be sought 
for a complete unity in which God and our own person disappear and there 
is none to adore or to be adored; only the delight of the experience of one- 
ness and infinity remains. But in truth, the miracles of spiritual conscious- 
ness are not to be subjected to so rigid a logic. When we first come to feel 
the presence of the infinite, as it is the finite personality in us which is 
touched by it, that may well answer.to the touch and-cali with a sort of 
adoration. Secondly, we may regard the Infinite not so much as a spiritual 
status of oneness and bliss, but rather as the presence of the ineffable God- 
head to our consciousness, and then too love and adoration find their place. 
And even when our personality seems to disappear into unity with it, it 
may still be—and really is—the individual divine who is melting to the 
universal or the supreme by a union in which love and lover and loved 
are forgotten in a fusing experience of ecstasy, but are still there latent in 
the oneness and subconsciently persisting in it. All union of the self by 
love must necessarily be of this nature. We may even say, in a sense, that 
itis to have this joy of union as the ultimate crown ofall the varied experiences 
of spiritual relation between the mdivianal soul and God that the One 
became many in the universe. 

Still, the more varied and most intimete experience of divine love cannot 
come by the pursuit of the impersonal Infinite alone; for that the Godhead 
we adore must become near and personal to us. It is possible for the 
Impersonal to reveal within itself all the riches of personality when we get into 
its heart, and one who sought only to eater into or to embrace the infinite 
Presence alone, may discover in it things he had not dreamed of; the being 
of the Divine has surprises for us which confound the ideas of the limiting 
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intellect. But ordinarily the way of devotion begins frem the other end; 
it starts from and it rises and widens to its issue by adoration of the divine 
Personality. The Divine is a Being and not an abstrac- existence or a status 
of pure timeless infinity; the original and universal existence is He, but 
that existence is inseparable from consciousness and bliss of being, and an 
existence conscious of its own being and its own bliss is what we may well 
call a divine infinite Person,—Purusha. Moreover all consciousness implies 
power, Shakti; where there is infinite consciousness of being, there is 
infinite power of being, and by that power all exists in the universe. All 
beings exist by this Being; all things are the faces of Gcd; all thought and 
action and feeling and love proceed from him and return to him, all their 
results have him fer source and support and secret goal. It is to this God- 
head, this Being that the Bhzkti of an integral Yoga will be poured out and 
uplifted. Transcendent, it will seek him in the ecstasy of an absolute union; 
universal, it will seek him in infinite quality and every aspect and in all 
beings with a universal delight and love; individual, it will enter into all 
human relations with him that love creates between person and person. 
It may not be possible to seize from the beginning cn all the complete 
integrality of that which the heart is seeking; in fact, is only possible if the 
intelligence, the temperament, the emotional mind have already been deve- 
loped into largeness and fineness by the trend of our previous living. That 
is what the experience of the normal life is meant to lead to by its widening 
culture of the intellect, the aesthetic and emotional mind and of our parts 
too of will and active experience. It widens and refines the normal being 
so that it may open easily to all the truth of That which was preparing it 
‘for the temple of its self-manifestation. Ordinarily, man is limited in all 
these parts of his being and he can grasp at first only so much of the divine 
truth-as has some large correspondence to his cwn nature and its past deve- 
lopment and associations. Therefore God meets us first in different limited ` 
affirmations of his divine qualities and nature; he presents himself to the 
seeker as an absolute of the things he can understand and to which his will 
and heart can respond; he discloses some name and aspect of his Godhead. 
This is what is called in Yoga the ishta-devatd, the name and form elected 
by our nature for its worship. In order that the human being may embrace 
this Godhead with every part of himself, it is represented with a form that 
answers to its aspects and qualities and which becomes the living body of 
God to the adorer. These are those forms of Vishnu, Shiva, Krishna, 
Kali, Durga; Christ, Buddha, which the mind of man seizes on for adoration. 
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Even the monotheist who worships a formless Godhead, yet gives to him 
some form of quality, some mental form or. form of Nature by which he 
envisages and approaches him. But to be able to see a living form, a mental 
body, as it were, of the Divine gives to the approach a greater closeness 
and sweetness. _ 

The way of the integral Yoga of bhakti will be to universalise this con- 
ception of the Deity, to personalise him intimately by a multiple and all- 
embracing relation, to make him constantly present to all the being and to 
devote, give up, surrender the whole being to him, so that he shall dwell 
near to us and in us and we with him and in him. Manana and darshana, 
a constant thinking of him in all things and seeing of him always and every- 
where is essential to this way to devotion. When we look on the things 
of physical Nature, in them we have to see the divine object of our love; 
when we look upon men and beings, we have to see him in them and in 
our relation with them to see that we aze entering into relations with forms 
of him; when breaking beyond the limitation of the material world we know 
or have relations with the beings of other planes, still the same thought and 
vision has to be made real to our minds. The normal habit of our minds 
which are open only to the material and apparent form and the ordinary 
mutilated relation and ignore the secret Godhead within, has to yield by 
an unceasing habit of all-embracing Icve and delight to this deeper and 
ampler comprehension and this greater relation. In all godheads we have 
to see this one God whom we worship with our heart and all our being; 
they are forms of his divinity. So enlarging our spiritual embrace we 
reach a point at which all is he and the delight of this consciousness 
becomes to us our normal uninterrupted way of looking at the world. 
That brings us the outward or objective universality of our union with 
him. “? l ; 

Inwardly, the image of the Beloved has to become visible to the eye 
within, dwelling in us as in his mansion, informing our hearts with the 
sweetness of his presence, presiding over all our activities of mind and 
life as the friend, master and lover from the summit of our being, uniting 
us from above with himself in the universe. A constant inner communion 
is the joy to te made close and permanent and unfailing. This communion 
is not to be confined to an exceptional nearness and adoration when we 
retire quite into ourselves away from our normal preoccupations, nor is 
_it to be sought by a putting away of our human activities. All our thoughts, 
impulses, feelings, actions have to be rzferred to him for his sanction or 
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disallowance, or if we cannot yet reach this point, to be offered to him in ` 
our sacrifice of aspiratior, so that he may more and more descend into us 
and be present in them ail and pervade them with all his will and power, 
his light and knowledge, his love and delight. In the end all our thoughts, 
feelings, impulses, actions will begin to proceed from aim and change into 
some divine seed and form of themselves; in our whole inner living we shall 
have grown conscious of ourselves as a part of his being till between the 
existence of the Divine whom we adore and our own lires there is no longer 
any division. So too in all happenings we have to come to see the dealings 
with us of the divine Lover and take such pleasure in them that even grief 
and suffering and physical pair. become his gifts and tu-n to delight and dis- 
appear finally into deligh-, slain by the sense of the divine contact, because 
the touch of his hands is the alchemist of a miractlous transformation. 
Some reject life because it is zainted with grief and pain, but to the God- 
lover grief and pain became means of meeting with him, imprints of his 
pressure and finally cease as soon as our union with his nature becomes 
too complete for these masks of the universal delight at all to conceal it. 
They change into the Aranda. l 
All the relations by wh:ch this union comes about, become on this path 
intensely and blissfully personal. That which in the ezd contains, takes up 
or unifies them all, is the relation of lover and beloved, because that is the 
most intense and blissful of all and carries up all the rest into its heights 
and yet exceeds them. He is zhe teacher and guide and leads us to know- 
ledge; at every step of tke developing inner light and vision, we feel his 
touch like that of the artist moulding our clay of mind, his voice revealing 
the truth and its word, the thought he gives us to which we respond, the 
flashing of his spears of lightning which chase the darkness of our ignorance. 
Especially, in proportion as the partial lights of the mind become trans- 
formed into lights of gnosis, in whatever slighter or greater degree that 
may happen, we feel it as a transformation of our mentality into his and 
more and more he becomes the thinker and seer in us. We cease to think 
and see for ourselves, but think only what he wills to think for us and see 
only what he sees for us. And then the teacher is fulfilled in the lover; he | 
lays hands on all our meatal being to embrace and possess, to enjoy an 
use it. 
He is the Master; but in this way of approach all distance and separation, 
all awe and fear and mere obedience disappear, because we become too 
close and united with him for these things to endure and it is the lover of 
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our being who takes it up and occupies and uses and does with it whatever 
he wills. Obedience is the sign of the servant, but that is the lowest stage 
of this relation, désya. Afterwards we do not obey, but move to his will 
as the string replies to the finger of the musician. To be the instrument is 
this higher stage of self-surrender and submission. But this is the living 
and loving instrument and it ends in the whole nature of our being be- 
coming the slave of God, rejoicing in his possession and its own 
` blissful subjection to the divine grasp and mastery. With a passionate 
delight it does all he wills it to do without questioning and bears all he 
would have it bear, because what it bears is the burden of the beloved 
being. 

He is the friend, the adviser, helper, saviour in trouble and distress, 
the defender from enemies, the hero who fights our battles for us or under 
whose shield we fight, the charioteer, the pilot of our ways. And here we 
come at once to a closer intimacy; he is the comrade and eternal companion, 
the playmate of the game of living. Bu: still there is so far a certain division, 
however pleasant, and friendship is too much limited by the appearance 
of beneficence. The lover can wound, abandon, be wroth with us, seem 
to betray, yet our love endures and even grows by-these oppositions; through 
them the lover remains the friend, and all that he does we find in the end 
has been done by the lover and helper of our being for our soul’s perfection 
as well as for his joy in us. These contradictions lead to a greater intimacy. 
He is the father and mother too of our being, its source and protector and 
its indulgent cherisher and giver of our desires. He is the child born to 
our desire whom we cherish and rear. All these things the lover takes up; 
his love in its intimacy and oneness keeps in it the paternal and. maternal 
care and lends itself to our demands upon it. All is unified in that deepest 
many-sided relation. 

From the beginning even it is possible to have this closest relation of 
the lover and beloved, but it will not be as éxclusive for the integral Yogin 
as for certain purely ecstatic ways of Bhakti. It will from the beginning 
take into itself something of the hues of the other relations, since he follows 
too knowledze and works and has need of the Divine as teacher, friend and 
master. The growing of the love of God must carry with it in him an 
expansion of the knowledge of God and of the action of the divine Will in 
his nature and living. The divine Lover reveals himself; he takes possession 
of the life. But still the essential relation will be that of love from which 
all things flow, love passionate, complete, seeking a hundred ways of ful- 
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filment, every means of mutual possession, a million facets of the joy of 
union. All the distinctions: of the mind, all its barriers and “cannot be”s, 
all the cold analyses of the reason are mocked at by this love or they are 
only used as the tests and fields and gates of union.. Love comes to us in 
many ways; it may come as an awakening to the beauty of the Lover, by 
the sight of an ideal face and image of him, by his mysterious hints to us 
of himself behind the thousand faces of things in the world, by a slow or 
sudden need of the heart, by a vague thirst in the soul, by the sense of 
someone near us drawing us or pursuing us with love or of someone bliss- 
ful and beautiful whom we must discover. 

We may seek after him passionately and pursue the unseen beloved; but 
also the lover whom we think not of, may pursue us, may come upon us 
in the midst of the world and seize on us for his own whether at first we 
will or no. Even, he may come to us at first as an enemy, with the wrath 
of love, and our earliest relations with him may be those of battle and 
struggle. Where first there is love and attraction, the relations between 
- the Divine and the soul may still for long be chequered with misunder- 
standing and offence, jealousy and wrath; strife and the quarrels of love, 
hope and despair and tae pain of absence and separation. We throw up all 
the passions of the heart against him, till they are purified into a sole ecstasy 
of bliss and oneness. But that too is no monotony; it is not possible for 
the tongue of human speech to tell all the utter unity and all the eternal 
variety of the ananda of divine love. Our higher and our lower members 
are both flooded with it, the mind and life no less than the soul: even the 
physical body takes its shar2 of the joy, feels the touch, is filled in all its 
limbs, veins, nerves with the flowing of the wine of the ecstasy, amrita. 
Love and Ananda are the last word of being, the secret of secrets, the mys- 
tery of mysteries. 

Thus universalised, personalised, raised to its intensities, made all- 
occupying, all-embracing, all-fulfilling, the way of love and delight gives 
the supreme liberation. Its highest crest is a supracosmic union. But for 
love complete union is mukti liberation has to it no other sense; and it 
includes all kinds of mukti together, nor are they in the end, as some would 
have it, merely successive to each other and therefore mutually exclusive. 
We have the absolute union of the divine with the human spirit, sdyujya; 
in that reveals itself a content of all that depends here upon difference, 
but there the difference is only form of oneness,—ananda too of nearness 
and contact and mutual presence, sdmipya, sdlokya, ananda of mutual re- 
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EVEN those who have only a smattering of-Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga and 

philosophy know that they aim at these three signal achievements: 
(1) ascent of.the consciousness of man from mind to Supermind, which is 
the Truth-consciousness, the Rita-chit of the Veda; (2) deszent of the 
Supermind into Matter and the conversion and transformation of the in- 
tegral nature of man—physical, vital and mental—by the Light-Force of 
the Supermind, and (2) the. perfect manifestation of Sachchidananda on 
earth through the transformed and divinised human nature. Sr. Aurobindo 
does not subscribe to the world-shunning asceticism of the old schools of 
spiritual discipline, nor does he advocate the hedonistic enjoyment of life 
lived in the Ignorance and in the trailing turmoil of the dualities. His mes- 
sage is of the essential divinity of man and the inevitable fullness and perfec- 
tion of its self-expression in life, on this earth and in the human body. He 
does not regard a union with God or Brahman only in the depths or on the 
heights. of the being as 2 complete union. Man’s birth-right, he affirms, is 
a constant, dynamic, integral union—a union in the nature as well as in the 
soul; in every little movement of life as well as in the stirless silence of 
ecstatic contemplation. Life must become a sparkling flood of Light and 
its jarring discords pass into the inalienable harmony of the supramental 
consciousness reigning over earth. 

It goes without saying that this triple aim of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga and 
philosophy is a revolutiona-y departure and is absolutely original to his 
spiritual genius. There is no precedent or parallel to it in the annals of 
. spirituality, oriental or occidental, ancient or modern. It is true that in the 
Veda we meet with scme -eferences to the Rita-Chit or the supermind. 
It is described there as zhe Truth, the Right, the Vast; as the supreme step 
of Vishnu; and some Vedic Rishis gndeavoured to rise into its solar glory. 
But there is no trace of a collective ascent into it or of any attempt 
on their part to bring it down into the material life for a conversion of the 
earth-consciousness. Iz was even held by some Rishis that it was not 
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possible to pass through the gates of the Sun, i.e., the Supermind, and yet 
retain the human body. The Upanishacic Rishis knew of the existence of 
this supreme. Truth-consciousness, which they called the Vijnana, but the 
Vedic urge towards it was no longer there in its ancient intensity and ampli- 
tude. However that may be, it is Sri Aurobindo who first fixes upon the 
- creative Supermind as the goal cf human evolution and labours to call 
down and canalise its all-achieving Force for ‘the birth of a new race of 
humanity, the race of gnostic supermen. This new birth will be an emer- 
gence of man, as the culmination of his evalutionary progression, into the 
supreme Tructh-Consciousness, which will admit of a simultaneous reali- 
sation of and- union with the transcendent Sachchidananda and His uni- 
versal Immanence—a consummation rot vet achieved by man. But in 
order that this emergence may be complete and securely established on 
earth, it is essential, as a pre-condition, that Matter should be transmuted 
into the luminous substance of the divine existence from which it is derived, 
and that the physical nature of man should, in consequence, be definitively 
freed from the dark density, inertia and insensibility which are its heritage 
from its. inconscient origin. Physical transformation by means of the 
authentic supramental Force is, taerefcre, the crux of the mission of Sri 
Aurobindo’s life, and it presages a future for humanity which is too glorious 
even for the widest and keenest mind of the modern man to conceive. 
This sublime ideal and a definite spiritual guidance to realise it and make 
it a concrete experience and an abiding base of all life’s activities and achieve- 
ments, are the special gift of Sri Aurobindo to man. But it is very interesting 
that the same ideal had been the shaping truth and realising force in the 
Mother’s life even when she was in France and knowing absolutely nothing 
of Sri Aurobindo and his thoughts. Conscious of the great mission of her 
life from: her very childhood and confirmed in her foreknowledge by cer- 
tain remarkable visions and mystical experiences, she had been pursuing 
her spiritual life and steadily rising to her destined stature. Her “Prayers 
and Meditations”, in which she has transcribed some of her experiences, 
bear surprising testimony to the essential identity which had existed be- 
tween her ideal and that of Sri Aurobindo even before she met him in person 
on the 29th March, 1914. We cannot account for this identity by deriving 
it from the mystical traditions of the West, which do not seem to be aware 
of the Supermind or any such plane of creative Truth-consciousness, where 
man can have a perfect union, in silence and in action, and a simultaneous 
self-identification with the Transcendent and the Immanent. The. general 
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trend of mystical thought in the West, in spite of the towering achievements of © 
Ruysbroeck and St. Teresa, inclines towards a denial of the possibility of 

a complete and constant union with God in humar. life. “Man shall not 
see my face and live” has been accepted more or less literally by almost all 
the leading Western mystics. St. Gregory the Great believes that “no one 
is able to fix the mind’s ey2 on the unencompassec ray itself of Light.” 
One can only “attain to somewhat of the unencompassed Light by stealth 
and scantily.” St. Bernard agrees with St. Gregory that “those who by 
transport of ccntemplation are at times rapt.in spirit, are able to taste some 
little fragment of the sweetness of supernal felicity,’ though rarely and 
momentarily. Couched in the same key, but weightier in authority, is St. 

Augustine’s verdict, “Contemplation is only begun in this life, to be per- 
fected in the next” (Tract. in Ioan. cxxiv. 5). 

This then is the prevailing conception in the West of divine union or 
contemplation, though it is somewhat contradicted ty the experiences of a 
few mystics here and here. Regarding the descent of the supernal Light 
and the consequent transformation of human nature, it has always been a 
doubtful and mystified issue. True it is that the Orphic Mysteries aimed at 
some kind of transformatior. or deification, but what they meant by trans- 
formation and how théy proposed actually to achieve it has been a lost 
science, having had little bearing on the life of the subsequent Western 
mystics. Besides, the question of the manifestation of God in matter has 
hardly ever seriously exerc:sed the thought of Western mysticism. That 
the physical nature of man, which has its roots in the murky depths of the 
Inconscient and most of its motive forces in the obscure welter of the Sub- 
conscient, can be, not only purified, but completely converted and trans- 
muted into the divine Nature, is a possibility unexplored even as the greatest 
mystics of the West. 

In the absence of any such tradition in the West from which the Mother 
might have imbibed tke main strands of her manifestational and life-trans- 
figuring mysticism, and in view of her later domicile in India and self-identi- 
fication with Sri Aurobindo’s life-work, we think we are justified in regarding 
her spiritual Cevelopment ir. the West as a prelude to and a preparation for 
her work in India, whick is a work for the whole of humanity, and 
seeing in the identity between her ideal and that of Sri Aurobindo an 
evidence of the decree of God that East and West must meet as Shiva 
and Shakti, s2lf-manifesting Light and realising ard transforming Force, 
to raise man from mind to supermind and convert his life of division and 
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discord into the creative unity and blissful harmony of the Life Divine. 

The “Prayers and Meditations of the Mother” begins from November 2, 
1912 and ends on October 23, 1937. Out of a total of over 360 there are only 
six Prayers from 1919 to 1937, the rest all ranging from 1912 to 1918. Here 
we shall confine ourselves only to the Prayers written between 1912 
and March 28, r914}—about 97 Prayers, which bear eloquent testimony 
to the great ideal which was defining itself more and more clearly and 
pressing forward towards self-realisation in the Mother. We shall also 
draw upon some of her youthful writings in the form of discourses, deli- 
vered before select audiences in France, to substantiate our thesis that 
the identity between the ideal of the Mother’s life and that of Sri 
Aurobindo’s, even when they did not know each other on the physical plane, 
was not a chance coincidence, but a decree and-dispensation of Providencé 
for the great work of the future. To say that their souls are complementary 
to each other, that is, each filling up what lacks in the other, as some 
people have suggested, is not true; for, a searching perusal of their res- 
pective thoughts before their meeting on the physical plane does not bear 
it out. The Mother’s: mission is so definitely outlined in the Prayers of 
between 1912 and 1914 that it betrays no trace of an incompleteness or a 
wide gap anywhere to be filled up in the future; and Sri Aurobindo’s thoughts 
and ideals are blazoned even in his earliest utterances and writings,—in 
his prose writings and, particularly in his poems,—so that there is no room 
for any doubt as to what he regarded as his lifes work. To say that Sri 
Aurobindo represents the static aspect of the Divine and the Mother the 
dynamic, is again not true; for the pulsing heart of their teachings is the 
divine dynamism, which they have both been labouring to instil into the 
earth-life. To call Sri Aurobindo static is to miss the very significance and 
the central, distinctive truth of his life and ideal. And that there is not only 
dynamism, but an untrembling status cf eternal peace and repose in the 
Mother, will be amply proved “by the Prayers we shall quote in the course 
of this essay. The truth of the matter is that the identity of their ideal was 
a natural flowering of the identity of their beings, and that their meeting 
from the two hemispheres was neither a chance nor a conjunction of com- 
plementaries, but a providential reunion of identities, separated for a time 
for the exigencies of the evolutionary terrestrial existence. 

It is true that there are certain Prayers in the “Prayers and Meditations”, 


1 The Mother met Sri Aurobindo on the 29th March, 1914, as said above. 
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particularly those written immediately after the Mothers meeting with 
Sri Aurobindo, in which she speaks of all her inner constructions having 
vanished like < vain dream and herself left before the immensity of the 
divine “without any frame or system, like a being not yet individualised.” 
That a great change took place in her, a marvellous new birth, as a result 
of her very first contact with Sri Aurobindo, is clearly recorded in the Prayers . 
and Meditations; but it was a change in the methods and processes of her 
spiritual self-discipline and a new birth of her phenomenal being, or more 
accurately perhaps, a -e-affirmation, -a re-foundation, ab initio of what 
was already achieved. “AH the past, in its external form, appears to me 
ridiculous and arbitrary, and yet I know that it was useful in its time.” Des- 
cribing this state in another Prayer (dated April 3, 1914), the Mother says, 
- “It is as if I was stripped of all my past, of my errors as well as my con- 
quests, as if all that had disappeared to give place to one new-born whose 
whole existence has yet to take shape, who has no Karma, no experience 
it can profit by, but no error either which it must repair....I know that I 
must now definitively give myself up and be like a page absolutely blank 
on which Thy thought, Thy Will, O Lord, will be able to inscribe them- 
selves freely, secure against any deformation.” It was, indeed, a monumental 
revolution, a massive whirlwind preparation that took place in her; and as 
a result of it, a flood cf new experiences came, tending to complete the 
divine union she had been longing for and clinching the role she was to 
play in the werk of the creation of a supramental race of men initiated by 
Sri Aurobindo. 

“The ‘I’ has disappeared. there is only a docile instrument put at thy 
service, a centre of concentration and manifestation of Thy infinite and 
eternal rays; Thou hast taken my life and mace it Thine; Thou hast taken 
my will and united it to Thine; Thou hast taken my love and identified 
it with Thine; Thou hast taken my thought and replaced it by Thy absolute 
Consciousness”. (April 10 1914). But whatever the nature and magnitude 
of the change, the ideal and mission of her life, as outlined in the enlarging 
prescience of her early years, remained essentially the same. That 
these modifications and even radical reversals in the methods of her 
self-culture did not occur only once is attested by the Mother’s 
Prayer of October 7, 1913, about six months before her meeting with Sri 
Aurobindo: 

“A new door has opened in my being and an immensity has appeared 
before me... 
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‘All is changed, all is new; the old garbs have dropped and the new-born 
child half-opens its eyes to the light of the dawn.” 

‘And there are not a few subsequent Prayers depicting remarkable transi- 
tions and new conquests. The Mother’s sadhana has followed strange 
curves of ascent and descent, for it has not been so much an individual as 


-a -collective sadhana for the conversion of the earth-consciousness and the 


supramental self-expression of God in man. It would, therefore, be a great 
mistake to try to assess and understané it by the usual criteria of the mys- 
tical life. Many of her experiences are a prism or a reflex of the experiences 
of the earth-soul, and by far the majority a mighty prelude and preparation 
and prognosis. Hers has been a consecrated life of collective conquests, 
and it is only when the curves of her work come full circle that the veil 
will be lifted from the true nature of her experiences and an illumined 
elite of humanity or superhumanity wiil be able to comprehend something 
of the significance of her ideal and mission. For the moment it remains an 
impenetrable mystery pregnant with incalculable possibilities for the future 
of humanity—a mystery, which repels the advances of the prying analytical 
reason, but welcomes faith into its sacred heart and vouchsafes to it a glimpse 
of its hidden secret. 

Let us now proceed to a disse and devoted study of the words written 
or spoken by the Mother before her meeting with Sri Aurobindo, and try 
to see how they are essentially identical with those of Sri Aurobindo. We 
shall study them under four heads: (1) The Divine Union, (2) Physical 
transformation through service in an integral surrender, (3) conquest of 
the Subconscient and the Inconscient, (4) The Divine Manifestation 
and Divine Life. It will be our humble endeavour in this study.to follow 
the developing contours of the Mother’s ideal and mission and relate them 
to those of Sri Aurobindo in order to substantiate our thesis that the meet- 
ing of the two identities from the two hemispheres of the world betokens 
the advent of the unity of mankind in the integral realisation and mani- 
festation of the Divine in life. 


(To be coniinued) 
RISHABHCHAND 
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(Continued from the last issue) 


THE STANDPOINT OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY IS EXISTENTIAL AND 
THEORETICAL, INTELLECTUAL, DYNAMIC AND COSMIC 


OMING now to what we may call the spirit of Western philosophy, 
how are we to charécterise it? Our task undoubtedly is not an easy 
one, in view of the fact that Western philosophy has had a long history 
and has undergone radical changes in the course of centuries. On account 
of this difficulty one very learned and very versatile scholar—I mean Prof. 
Moore of the Hawaii University—has declared that there is no special 
feature in Western philosophy which distinguishes it from Oriental philo- 
sophy. As I have already said in the beginning, it is impossible for me to 
adopt this attitude. I telieve that there is a great deal of truth in the famous 
` saying of Fichte, namely, that what philosophy a man has depends upon 
what sort of man he is, so that unless we assume that all men all over the 
world are identical, there must be some differences in their temperaments 
and outlooks upon life, which are bound to be reflected in their philoso- 
phies. I therefore hold that we can speak of a spirit of Western philosophy 
-which effectively distinguishes it from the spirit of Oriental philosophy. 
That spirit, I think, can best be discovered by noting the direction of 
evolution of Western thought. I have therefore to make an excursus into 
the history of Westerr. philosophy which I propose to do on the same lines 
on which I made it -n my Presidential Address already referred tor and 
using almost the same language. 

The history of Western philosophy has been dominated by two main 
‘currents, which we may call respectively, Sophia or the knowledge of 
values, and Scientia, the knowledge of facts. The traditional founder of 
Western philosophy is Thales of Miletus, a slightly older contemporary 
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of the Buddha, who looked outwards, towards Nature, for discovering the 
ultimate principle of the universe, and found it in water. Western phi- 
losophy thus began in Greece with Scientia, with the knowledge of facts. 
Other members of his school, known as the Ionian philosophers, took 
some other natural principle as the ultimate principle of the universe. A 
change was brought about by Anaximander who took a more abstract 
principle, namely, the Boundless, as the starting-point of his philosophy. 
From now onwards Greek philosophy became more and more fond of 
abstractions. The process reached its climax in two philosophers, Par- 
menides and Heraclitus, who, although they differed fundamentally about 
‘the nature of the ultimate principle, one looking upon it as Being and the 
other as Becoming, yet agreed in making the ultimate principle as abstract 
as possible. This process of abstract speculation continued in Pythagoras, 
who looked upon Number, as the symbol of measure and proportion, 
as the ultimate principle. In Pythagoras Greek philosophy had also its 
first touch of mysticism, which it acquired partly from the Orphic cult 
and partly from its contact with Eastern, especialiy Indian philosophy, 
for there can be no doubt that Pythagoras was greatly influenced by Bud- 
‘dhism and other trends of Indian thought. After Pythagoras there was a 
return to the concrete standpoint of the Ionians, with this important dif- 
ference that Greek philosophy had now become pluralistic, as contrasted 
with the monism of the early Ionians. In fact, in Empedocles, Anaxagoras 
and the Atomists, Greek philosophy was caught in a wave of pluralism. 
Anaxagoras, although he was essentially an atomist, yet introduced a prin- 
ciple fundamentally different from any that Greek philosophy had so far 
conceived and which was of far-reaching importance for the development 
of Greek philosophy. This was the principle of Nous or Mind which was 
unknown to Greek philosophy before him. But he could not make full 
use of this principle, and to the end it remained in his philosophy a deus 
ex machina, introduced for the purpose of explaining motion. 

In fact, the credit of turning the centre of gravity of philosophy from 
Nature to Mind goes to Protagoras rather than to Anaxagoras. It was 
Protagoras who, with his doctrine Man is the measure of all things, made a 
revolutionary change in the outlook of Greek philosophy, which had hitherto 
been more or less a sort of natural speculation. By making man the centre 
of philosophical interest, he turned the gaze of philosophy from outside 
within. From now on, Greek philosophy became increasingly i 
with man and his problems. 
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But Protagoras had a very poor conception of the nature of man. Man 
for him meant only the sensuous man, that part of man which expresses 
itself only in sensations and perceptions. A secand revolution in the 
conception of philosophy was therefore necessary, and this was led by 
Socrates. He pointed out that it was only the universal element in man 
which could be placed in the centre of philosophical interest. Philosophy 
thus became in the hands of Socrates the science of universal values as 
discovered by human reason. From now onwards Greek philosophy became 
really a philo-sophia, that is, love of Sophia or knowledge of values. Plato 
as the complete Socratic inherited this universalistic bias of his master, 
but he inherited along with it the mysticism of the Pythagoreans, and there- 
fore, Sophia meant with him not only the knowledge of values as gained by 
the intellect tut also that obtained through intuition. Now the highest 
principle of Plato, the idea of good, is not a pure principle of reason but 
is something which transcends reason. In fact, as I have pointed out in ` 
my paper Sri Aurobindo and Plato, his discovery of th idea of good through . 
intuition led to a conflict in his philosophy between reason and intuition. 
Plato had an intuition of tke idea of good as the ultimate principle and 
therefore he endowed it with the necessary dynamism io function as such. 
But his logic stood in his way. He had already made a divorce between the 
ultimate metaphysical realities and a Creator who is metaphysically a sub- 
ordinate principle but is dynamically supreme. Hence the conflict between 
reason and intuition which Plato could not reconcile. 

The successors of Plato maintained the standpoint of philosophy as 
Sophia set ug by Socrates and Plato. Aristotle no doubt paid greater 
attention to facts than either of them, but in one sease he was even more 
true to the ideal of Sohpia than they, for he discovered even in facts an 
inherent teleology, which really meant that even facts were not mere facts 
but were also values. He was the first among Greek philosophers to intro- 
duce the idea of Evolution, based upon teleology, which in some respects 
anticipated the Hegelian ccnception of Evolution. Aristotle’s successors, 
the Stoics, the Epicureans and the Sceptics, neglected the theoretical side 
of philosophy and concentrated their attention upon the practical side 
-of it. This resulted in a complete divorce between facts and values, and 
philosophy became an aggressive science of values which showed a con- 
tempt for facts. This attitude was further accentuated in Plotinus who 
advocated a flight from the realm of facts to the demain of the Supreme 
Value, God. 
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e Thus the characteristic note of Gresk philosophy, whev. it was at the 
height of its glory, was Sophia or knowledge of values, although it began 
i in the Milesian philosophers with a pure love of facts or Scientia. After 
the Greeks came the Romans. They had a totally different culture. They 
had hardly any philosophy of their own. They were imperialists bent upon 
extending their territories and subjugating different races and countries. 
They were therefore interested in developing such knowledge as helped 
them in their imperialistic designs. They were votaries, therefore, of | 
Scientia rather than of Sophia, and the subjects to which they applied: 
themselves were law and the science of government, the two sciences 
which were directly concerned with their imperialistic policies. 
\ Imperialistic Rome thus clung to Scientia, and did not show much love 
î for Sophia. So naturally we should have expected that with the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire there would be a revival of Sophia or the knowledge 
of values. But unfortunately, Imperialist Rome was succeeded by Im- 
perialist Church, and the one was as destructive of the pursuit of values 
as the other. Under the rule of the Church both Scientia and Sophia suf- 
fered, for this rule was as destructive of the discovery of facts as it was of 
the pursuit of values. 

Freedom from the imperialist legacy of Rome, therefore, only came 
-after the decline of the power of the Church. This happened in the period 
known as the Renaissance. Its very name indicates clearly its essential 
characteristic. It was the period of the renaissance or revival of the Greek 
spirit. It gave therefore a. tremendous push to the long-neglected pursuit 
of the knowledge of values. Hence we have again systems of philosophy, 
of which the keynote was the pursuit of values, of which the most 
important was that founded by Descartes and known as the Cartesian 
system. Descartes’ “Cogito ergo sum” is man’s discovery of his lost soul. 
This restoration to man of his lost consciousness of his self is a landmark 
in the cultural history of mankind. Descartes-therefore may be said to have 
started a new epoch, and is consequently rightly called the father of modern 
philosophy. Unfortunately, Descartes, although he discovered for man 
his lost soul, could not let him remain long in it. His ‘Cogito’ was merely 
an external appendage of his system, and the only use to which he put it 
-was to extract from it a criterion of truth, which he employed for proving 
the existence of God. This done, Descartes had no further need of the 
‘Cogito’, and the rest of his system was a hopeless dualism of mind and 
body. This dualism he left as a legacy to his successors. Spinoza, the great- 
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est of these, escaped the Cartesian dualism through his mysticism, which 
was his Oriental heritage. It was, in fact his scientie intuitiva and his intel- 
lectual love of God which saved his philosophy from the quandary in which 
Descartes had left speculative thought. But still there was a sharp cleavage 
between the two parts of his philosophy—that which was under the influ- 
ence of Descartes and that which he obtained as part of his Oriental heritage. 
It is for this reason that John Caird in his kook on Spinoza (Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Clessics) says that “the last word of Spinoza’s philosophy 
is a direct contradiction of the first.” No doubt it is a contradiction, but 
through this contradiction emerges the greatness o? Spinoza, for it shows 
that when it is a question of choosing between fide.ity to logic and loyalty 
- to the essential values, he has never hesitated to choose the latter. Indeed, 
the very title of his chief philosophical work, “Ethics”, shows how he has 
subordinated the purely ontological problem of teing to the axiological 
problem of value. 
Spinoza thus recovered for philosophy its ancient predilection for values. 
But this recovery did not last long, for there arose soon after him the empi- 


rical school of John Locke which culminated in the scepticism of David | _ 


Hume. Philosophy again lost its essential character and became a hand- 
maid to science. It is true it partially recovered its lost position in Leibnitz, 
but Leibnitz’s monadism, by overemphasizing the individual reduced the 
universal values to a positicn of comparative inanity. 

From now onwards Western philosophy became the history of the con- 
flict between two currents of thought, represented respectively, by love 
for facts and love for values. This conflict is going on even today. The 
important thing here is not which side has won in this conflict. Perhaps 
the truth is that no side has won any decisive victory over the other. We 
have, in fact, here realized Bergson’s ideal, that is tc say, we have put more ' 
philosophy iato science and more science into philosophy. Those who 
say that the victory has been entirely on the side of science overlook the 
fact that science has felt very much the impact o? philosophy, especially 
the idealistic philosophy of Germany of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The most important thing about this conflict is the need which 
is felt of a reorientation of philosophy, not only to meet the challenge of 
science, which, after all, is not a very great thing, brt to re-establish human 
culture on a newer and sounder basis, that it may serve the needs of man- 
kind better than the present civilization is doing. How the philosophy of Sri 
Aurobindo can help Western philosophy in this task, we shall presently show. 
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To return to our story of the adventures of Western philosophy: after 
Leibnitz came Kant. He answered the challenge of Hume, which was the 
challenge of science in those days, by showing that experience is not pos- 
sible without an extra-experiential element, contributed by the mind, work- 
ing in it, to which he gave the name a priori. He showed that Hume’s phi- 

_ losophy was destructive not only of all metaphysics, but also of all science. 
For it was the common demand of both science and metaphysics that there 
should be order and system in the universe. But from the standpoint of 
pure experience there could be no order or system in the universe. The 
world, from this point of view would be a world of eternal flux, without . 
any stability. On this point the Buddhists and Heraclitus had said the last 
word. Both science and philosophy gained very much by Kant’s criticism 
of the standpoint of pure experience. Kant thus helped to place philosophy 
again on its old saddle by showing that even facts are facts because there 
are values working in them. But he gave a rude shock to philosophical 
consciousness when he declared that so far as knowledge was concerned, 
its value content was not in a position to give it access to the noumenal 
reality but only to the lower world of phenomenal reality. Indeed, it may 
be said of him that he gave with one hand what he took away with the other. 
It is true he gave to the moral life a status which he had not given to know- | 
ledge, but this was after all a poor consolation, for he made it clear that 
the values of moral life were not accessible to knowledge but could only be 
obtained by faith. And what was this faith? If faith meant with Kant a 
wider and richer consciousness than was possible in knowledge, one could 
have understood Kant’s giving it a higher status. But faith in his philo- 
sophy was only another name for the purely analytical consciousness of the 
identity of self with self—a consciousness which, from the point of view of 
content, is on a lower level than knowledge. The only redeeming feature 
of Kant’s limitation of knowledge to empirical reality was this, that as for 
Kant knowledge meant only such knowledge as could be obtained with the 
help of the logical categories, it was a good thing that he did not give it 
access to the Ultimate Reality, for there are higher values than logical cate- 
gories. His real mistake lay, in fact, not in giving this knowledge a lower 
status, but in not recognizing any other knowledge than this. Why should it 
be supposed that this is the only knowledge vouchsafed to man? Kant, in fact, 
did great injustice to man in denying him any knowledge higher than this, . 

Hegel removed this defect of the Kantian philosophy and gave man un- 

` limited possibilities of knowledge. He chalked out a gigantic scheme showing 
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how knowledge could ascend by successive steps from the lowest knowledge, 
the knowledge of Being, to the highest, the knowledge of the Absolute. 
The whole schzme was based upon the principle of Continuity, which for 
Hegel was the priaciple of Reason. Hegel thus built a- ladder of perfect 
continuity between the Aignest and the lowest principles. In fact, it was 
the most perfect picture of continuity that the human intellect had ever 
conceived. 

Unfortunately, it did not satisfy the human mind. As I put it in my 
Bombay Address, “Cculd it give peace and consolation to human con- 
sciousness athirst for values? The subsequent development of European 
thought after Hegel gives the answer to this question. There was an imme- 
diate revolt frem the sice of the consciousness of velues against’ this phi- 
losophy of absclute continuity. This is known as the romantic revolt against 
the Hegelian rationalism. The leader of this romantic revolt was Scho- 
penhauer. His motto was: Anything but this hated reason with its 
principle of continuity. -He did not care what his own principle 
was to be. Let it te anything; only it must not be this confounded reason. 
For this reason he chose the blind will as his principle... With this principle 
as his weapon he began zo deal hard blows at the Hegelian structure. Soon 
he gathered round him other rebels who joined him ir. destroying the Hege- 
lian structure. The mighty Hegelian structure was shaken; there were 
breaches in its walls here ard there, but it did not fall. And why did it not 
fall? Because, in spite of its seeming apathy towards values, it was more 
strongly entrenched in them than its rival systems. One good thing, how- 
ever, came out of this ettack by Schopenhauer and his fellow-romanticists. 
It showed the weak pomts of the Hegelian philosophy, judged from the 
standpoint of values, It revealed to the world that the principle of conti- 
nuity with its apotheosis of continuity could not give a wholly satisfactory 
-philosophy.” 

While all this civil war was going on in the land of philosophy proper 
between the advocates of reason and those of some other principle than 
reason which could satisfy tetter the human craving for values, the other 
side, namely, Science, did adt remain a mere passive spectator. It had by 
this time acquired enormous prestige. It could show an unbroken record 
of achievement. It was no wonder, then, that it began to make inroads 
into the realm of philosophy. It created a new philosophy which we may 
call scientific philosophy, waich tried to build a Weltanschauung on the 
foundation of physics and biology. The. addition of a biological factor made 
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it very popular, and it quickly replaced the previous empirical philosophy 
of John Stuart Mill in popular favour. But the addition of a biological 
factor made it deviate from its previovs attachment to purely mechanical 
principles. Especially the doctrine of evolution, which formed such an 
important feature of scientific philosophy of the nineteenth century, is a 
wide departure from the principles of a purely mechanical philosophy and 
brings scientific philosophy somewhat close to the current idealistic philo- 
sophy. Thus there has been established siace the middle of the nineteenth 
century a sort of rapprochement between science and philosophy. The 
. process has been hastened by the appearance of pragmatism, which with 
its double face, one turned towards empiricism and the other ‘towards 
teleology, has played admirably the rôle of an intermediary between science 
and philosophy. ` 

The position, therefore, of Western philosophy at the pat moment 
is that owing to the excessive growth of the intellectualistic element in it, 
which romanticism could not subdue, it has become predominantly logical, 
and also on account of the influence of science it has become existential or 
factual. But it has been able to maintain throughout its dynamic character. 
Its outlook was never practical, except for a brief period in Greek philo- 
sophy, and in very recent years in pragmatism and some forms of the 
philosophy of values. So in remaining mainly theoretical, it has not devi- 
ated from its traditional standpoint. It Las acquired a new tendency through 
its contact with the science of the lat-er part- of the nineteenth century, 
which was characterised by a great development of the biological sciences. 
This is its evolutionary outlook. Of course it goes back to the days of 
Aristotle, but it was lost through the passage of centuries, till Hegel revived 
it in a new form and the scientific thought of the nineteenth century 
adopted it and handed it back again tc philosophy. Evolutionary theories, 
therefore, are a very good example of the mutual interchange of ideas be- 
tween science and philosophy. Be that as it may, the philosophical outlook 
today is distinctly evolutionary. 

The main fight has been on the issue whether Reality is Existence or 
Reality is Value, the forces on either side being almost equally matched. 
On the whole, the advocates of Reality as Existence have proved stronger. 
This is conclusively proved by the fact that even philosophers of values, 
whose avowed object is to show that Value represents the ultimate nature 
of Reality, have accepted the view that Reality is Existence, and in 
order to maintain the difference of Value from Existence, have declared 
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Value to be unreal. Another contest has been on the issue whether Reality 
is to be approached through the intellect or reason or through some other 
channel either infra-rational, like feeling or the will, or supra-rational or 
spiritual, like intuition. Western philosophy has stood solidly by the intel- 
lect or reason, and even though in Greek philosophy the ultra-rational 
standpoint was put forward, as in Heraclitus, Pythagoras or Plato, the 
rational standpoint was never abandoned. It is only in recent years, since 
the romantic revolt against rationalism in the early nineteenth century, 
that a serious attempt hes been made to chalienge the rational standpoint 
but, as I have shown, the forces of romanticism have not been able to shake 
the rationalistic foundation of Western philosophy. The point on which 
there has been practically unanimity among Western thinkers is the cosmic 
outlook of philosophy. The West. has had throughout a cosmic outlook in 
philosophy and never thcught.it was the business of philosophy to deal with 
the problems of individual salvation or individual happiness. This is 
mainly due to the fact that its interests have been chiefly theoretical and 
not practical. But even when it has dealt with practical problems, it has 
dealt with them from the cosmic, and not from the individual standpoint. 

To conclude this fairly long historical account of the philosophical outlook 
of the West, I would say that its main characteristics are: (x) that it is theo- 
retical, rather than practical, “2) that it is existential, rather than axiological, 
(3) that it is intellectual or rational, rather than spiritual, (4) that it is cos- 
mic, rather than indiv:dualistic, and (5) that it believes in change and 
evolution, rather than ir. static constancy. As I have stated at the outset, 
I do not expect any general agreement, far less unanimity, on the question 
‘of the spirit of Eastern or Western philosophy, and what I have stated 
above must be taken as my personal view. 


(to continue) 
S. K. MAITRA 
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(Continued from the last issue) 


UT even the concept of anirvacaniyatva is not quite free from ambi- 
guity of meaning. According to one school of interpretation, the 
world is amirvacaniya in the sense that it is endowed with indefinable type 
of beitig intermediate between Brahman, the ultimate Reality, and the 
sunya, the absolute unreality, or the ruccha, the self-contradictory. Upon 
this interpretation, the world and also the principle of Maya which sustains 
the world are ‘not existent’ in the sense that they are not existent like Brah- 
man,—they are not credited with that exalted reality which belongs to 
Brahman, possessed as they are of a lower and inferior type of being. And 
they are ‘not non-existent’ in the sense that they are not non-existent like 
the hare’s horn or the barren mother. Had the world been non-existent 
like the hares horn, it could not have been positively given to our imme- 
diate experience. So the world is superior to the wholly non-existent or 
the unmeaning self-contradictory, and at the same time inferior to the — 
ultimately existent, with the result that it can be said to possess some inter- 
mediate indescribable type of existence. Now, this is an interpretation 
which seems untenable for some obvious reasons. The world as endowed 
‘with some sort of reality must be either connected or not connected with 
‘Brahman. If connected with Brahman, then the world must have been 
contained in potentia in Brahman from which it is derived or brought 
forth into actualisation. If not connected with Brahman in any way, the 
world must be independent of Brahman, and must enjoy whatever reality 
it has on its own account or on account of some creative principle which 
is self-existent and independent. ' In either one of these alternative cases, 
the undifferenced and undifferentiated unity of Brahman as conceived by 
the Mayavadin is jeopardised. In the latter case, that is, when the world 
is supposed not to be connected in any way with Brahman, there is no - 
warrant for the attribution of only a lower type of being to the world. En- 
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tirely disconnected from the Absolute, the world or its creative principle. 
-must function as another Absolute, with the result that we are forced into 
an unmitigated dualism of two irreducible principles. The supporters of: 
the Mayavade usually seek to escape between the horns of the above’ 
dilemma by declaring that it is absolutely meaningless to speak of any con- ` 
nection or non-connection between Brahman and tha world, because from - 
the standpoint of Brahman the world simply is not. It is pointed out that 
the above dilemma derives its force from- a confusion of two distinct stand- 
points, the transcendental and the empirical. The world is existent only 
from the emp:rical standpoint, while from the transcendental standpoint, 
it is simply nan-existent. But this way of escape is not open to those who 
take their stand upon the interpretation of amirvacantyatva that we are now 
considering,—the interpretation, namely that the world has a type of being 
peculiar to itself, a mysterious sort of reality intermediate. between the 
Supreme and the Void. So the dilemma stands and stares them in the face. 
It goes to discredit their interpretation of Mayavada. Their interpretation 
is also hardly supported by the analogy of the rope~snake illusion which is 
frequently cited by the Mayavadins in illustration of their doctrine of the 
unreality of the world. When the illusory experierce is dissipated, it is 
clearly realised that the wrongly perceived snake is nat endowed even with a 
lower degree of reality, and that it was absolutely rnreal even during the 
duration of the illusory experience. So let us now tura to a more reasonable | 
interpretation of the world as anirvacantya. 

Some say that the world is ‘not existent’ not in the sense that it falls short! 
of ultimate reality, but in the sense that it completely disappears when viewed ` 
from the standpoint of ultimate reality or Brahman. When the supreme 
Truth is realised, the world of phenomenal manifcldness vanishes like a 
dream, and becomes fuccha (utterly meaningless). Buz still the world cannot 
also be categorically declared to be asat. It is ‘not asaz, not in the sense that 
it has a higher degree or measure of reality than the non-existent or the 
self-contradictory, but in tie sense that even though non-existent it is 
somehow presented to our empirical consciousness. Even though the world 
is completely unreal, it is mysteriously objective in so far as it is given to the 
consciousness covered by the Ignorance,—it is an objective unreality (bhdva- : 
rupamithya). Precisely this much is sought to be expressed by saying that ` 
the world is real from the empirical standpoint and has vyavahartka sattva, 
and is unreal from the ultimate or transcendental standpoint, having thus no 
pdramérthika rattva. The adherents of the Mayavada very often confound 
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between these two distinct interpretations of the concept of ‘anirvacaniya’, 
and seek to silence the critics now on the basis of this and now on the basis 
of that interpretation. The interpretation which we are now considering is to 
be found in Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya’s Studies in Vedantism and in his 
article ‘entitled ‘The Doctrine of Maya’ in the proceedings of the First 
Indian Philosophical Congress. His analysis of the rope-snake illusion in the 
above-mentioned article is indeed a masterly one. To a person who perceives 
a snake in the locus of a rope, the snake is real (sat) as a positive datum of his 
experience. He promptly and energetically reacts to a snake presented here 
and now, and not to an elsewhere and elsewhen snake either supernormally 
presented or inadequately represented in memory. Nor can he be said to 
respond to a. phantom of his own subjective manufacture. At the next 
stage however, when the illusion is dispelled and the person directs the 
search-light of his critical reflection upon the illusory situation, he realises 
that the snake is a mere falsehood, albeit an objectively presented falsehood, 
which is cancelled for all the three periods of time. But then a serious ques- 
tion arises. If the snake be false, how could there be any real perception of it? 
It must be said that the person under illusion only appeared to perceive 
the snake due to some psychic distemper; he cannot have really perceived 
the false snake. The falsity of the snake involves the falsity of the perception 
of it. This is, however, at this stage, no more than a mere article of faith, 
an article of faith to which critical reflection lends its support. The falsity of 
perception of the snake can be no matter for vivid and direct realisation so 
long as the person remembers to have perceived the snake. Thus we get 
the following stages in the analysis of perceptual illusion. At the first stage, 
which is the stage of actual illusory experience, the snake is objectively pre- 
sented as real. At the second stage, which marks the dissipation of the illusion 
the snake is mysterious a real-unreal sort of thing, an objective unreality, a 
no-fact which is somehow presented to experience. At the third stage it is 
realised that the snake as a no~fact could not have been so much as actually 
perceived. Faith therefore demands that even ajndna or illusory perception 
is. nothing at all. f 

Let-us now proceed to apply the above analysis of the rope-snake illusion 
to a determination of the status of the external world. Just as the snake 
is real from the standpoint of the person under illusion, so also the world 
must be proncunced to be real from the standpoint of men who are entangled 
in the meshes of sarhsãra (worldly life) in consequence of their being in the 
grip of Maya. When the veil of Maya is lifted and the self-luminous Truth, 
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is directly cognised, the ertire phantasmagoric show that the world is vanishes 
like mist before the rising sun. But even though the world is thus exposed in 
its utter unreality, the liberated soul cannot forthwith cut asunder all bonds of 
connection with it. Until the bodily frame or physical sheath drops away, and 
along with it the vital and the mental sheaths, the libera-ed soul remembers to 
have once perceived and eccepted the world as real, ard to have also identi- 
fied himself with the mdycic vehicle, even though the whole world of plurality 
is now clearly realised to be unreal for all the three periods of time. More- 
over, the external world still continues to be presented to his bodily con- 
sciousness, even though it ceases to deceive the liberated soul any more. It 
continues to be given as a fact, even though it is clearly realised to be in 
truth a no-fact, just as‘a stick continues to look bent in water even after one is 
convinced of its own unicorm straightness, or just as a landscape continues 
to appear rushing in the opposite direction to a mar. in the moving train 
even after the illusion is seen through. Now this is the stage of Jivanmukti 
or attainment of liberation kere and now while living. At this stage, the 
individual self realises his complete identity with or non-difference from 
Brahman which is pure undifferentiated consciousness, and perceives the 
objective flux to be utterly unreal. But since he is still attached to his body, 
the world continues to be presented to his bodily consciousness and is 
apprehended as an indescribable objective unreality, a positive no-fact 
(bhadvarupa mithya;. While tc a man in bondage Maya is real as the funda- 
mental stuff of all the multitudinous forms of experience, to the Jivanmukta 
Maya is revealed as an indesc-ibable principle of creativity, as the mysterious 
Power of the Lord which has the capacity of presenting the unreal as real 
and of objectifying the pure non-existent. Nobody can deny the presence 
of a fundamenral contradiction here, because the unzeal can by no means 
be objectively presented as a positive datum of real experience. All per- 
ception of the unreal, including the Jivanmukta’s op2n-eyed perception of 
it as well as the baddhafiva’s (i.e. ordinary mortal’s,) deceptive perception 
of it, must be pronounced to be only seemingly so called and to be in truth 
a no-perception. Such perception is always due to the operation of Maya, 
even though this operation of Maya has no deluding influence in the case 
of the Jivanmukta and in the case of Iswara. But Brahman is in no sense 
subject to the operation of Maya, neither as an unconscious victim like the 
ordinary mortal, nor as a conscious support like the liberated soul or the 
Divine Self. I- has already been observed that from the standpoint of 
Brahman the world is eternally unreal. It may further be noted here that 
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in the ultimate context relating to Brahman, illumined perception of the 
world as unreal is as meaningless as illusory perception of the world as 
real, In that ultimate reference, perception of the world is as much a no-fact 
as the world itself. From the supreme standpoint of Brahman, Maya is 
simply tucche, a mere nothing. — 

Is. it then the implication of Mayavada that there is no substantial dif- 
ference between the illusory experience such as is exemplified in the rope- 
snake or the oyster-silver, and the normal experience of the world? Does 

` the phenomenal world share the same ontological status as that of the passing 
illusion? From the empirical or practical standpoint there is assuredly a 
vast difference between the two. While the illusory experience is private 
to the person under illusion, the waking experience of the world may be 
called public in as much as it is common to the entire human species. Then 
again, the illusory experience is extremely short-lived or transitory, while 
the experience ofthe world may be said to be relatively permanent and 
stable. The world endures for the individual throughout his whole life or 
through a very long series of successive lives until he attains liberation, 
and it endures for the race indefinitely through successive generations until 
the time of cosmic destruction (mahdpralaya), when the world of mani- 
festation is withdrawn into an unmanifest causal condition. Moreover, the 
illusory experience is not amenable to the needs of our practical life; it is 
not only practically useless, but is alsc highly disturbing to the practical 
scheme. But our normal wakeful expezience is by all tests pragmatically 
valid; it is valid so far as the human species goes, and it is valid for all the 
purposes of practical life. Finally, the world is sustained by Iswara-Con- 
sciousness, or is created by Maya which functions in close dependence upon 
Iswara; but the passing illusion is to be traced to some sort of mental twist 
in an individual person who has the power of correcting it in a moment. 
iWhilst the world is conditioned by Maya or mula-ajnana (Primary Igno- 
‘rance), the illusion is conditioned by ‘wld ajndna (secondary ignorarce) 
‘But all this difference notwithstanding, it must be noted that, according 
to the Sammkarite, the illusory and the phenomenal are alike equally and 
in the same sense unreal from the standpoint of pure consciousness which 
is the one ultimate reality. It would be wrong to suggest that the illusory 
and the phenomenal represent different degrees of approximation to Brah- 
man, and are consequently endowed with different degrees of reality. 
‘Samkara does not believe in the Bradleian doctrine of degrees of truth and 
reality, because the undifferentiated Reality, namely Brahman, is, in his 
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judgment, free from all qualification or modification by tke manifold, : 
whether transformed or untransformed. Tuld@ ajndna which is supposed to 
be responsible for the illusicn is in essence the same as mula aindna which 
is responsible for the phenomenal order; the former is a limited manifestation 
in a particular spatio-temporal context of the latter which is beginningless. 
Samkara’s view in the matter may most aptly be described as a theory of 
degrees of unreality. In the domain of unreality one is indeed justified in |, ; 
treating the illasory as far inferior to our normal experience cf the world ' 
on grounds of the superior pragmatic value of the latter. But, in the ultimate 
reference, they are both equally unreal. 


(to continue) l 
HARIDAS CHAUDHURY 


The- vital is tod selfish to have any gratitude. The moze it 

' gets the more it demands and it- takes everything as its oght 

and every denial of what it wants as an injustice anc an 
offence. 


SRI AvUROBINIO 
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Memories of my Life and Times. Vol. II. 
An Introduction to the Study of Hinduism. By Bipin Chandra Pal. 
(Published by Messers Yugayatri Prakashak Limited. Calcutta.) 


Bipin Chandra Pal needs no introduction, even though to the young 
man of today he is but a name. Still, having been in the fore-front of public 
life for five decades, during the most critical period of India’s recent history, 

- his name has never quite faded out of the memory of his countrymen. 

In order to be able to appraise the two books under review, it is necessary 
for the reader to know the man and have some idea of the trend of his acti- 
vities. We have known him fairly well during a great part of his life. During 
our college days in Calcutta, we used to be great admirers of his fiery elo- 
quence in the meetings of the Chhatra Samaj, a non-political organisation 
of students guided principally by the late Mr. A. M. Bose. Bipin Babu was 
at his best when he declaimed against the evils of drinking and urged vigo- 
rously the cause of social reform. It was his temperance work which brought 
him to the notice of some English philanthropists and enabled him to 
secure a scholarship for theological studies in England. During his stay in 
that country, which partly coincided with our own, he made a name as a 
fluent speaker. We had the opportunity of hearing him speak in several 
meetings. He was very good indeed, when he held forth on social and 
religious topics, but in politics he attracted but little notice in gatherings 
that were used to the oratory of Lalmohan Ghose, Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Surendranath Banerji—not to speak of younger orators like Joseph Baptista 
(who became famous later on, as Baptista Kaka, the idol of the Bombay 
mill-hands). Bipin Chandra blossomed forth as a fiery advocate of political 
freedom after his return to India, when he began to address huge gatherings 
in his mother tongue. He developed an emotional rhetorical style of his 
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own, which has seldom been equalled. We heard him speak in Bengali, 
more than once, and sew how ably and cleverly he swayed his audience by 
his rich, powerful voice and impassioned gestures. What was lacking in 
depth was more than made up for by his fire. 

Bipin Babu has given us several books in English on religion and politics 
and has written two volumes of his memoirs in the same language. They 
are all good, but none of them has reached the standard of his autobio- | 
graphy in Bengali—Seventy Years. His narrative style is excellent. Though 
it lacks wit and humour it is interesting and attractive enough. He has met 
so many eminent people and come into close contact with so many phases 
of Indian life that he can easily carry his reader with him. This is apparent 
even in his English memoirs, especially in chapters like “In the role of a 
Zamindar” and “With the Tribune in Lahore”. The chapters on his Guru 
are eminently readable not only as a tribute of love and devotion, but also 
because they throw a greaz deal of light on the spiritual problems that 
stirred the mind of the Neo-Indian of that period. But all this was presented 
to us on a definitely higher literary level in the Bengali book, Seventy Years. 
There are generally two kinds of Memoir writers. The writer of the first 
‘kind is clearly egoistic himself holding the middle of the stage the whole 
time. The other occupies 2 seat in the body of the hall and watches the 
play unfolding itself on the stage. Pal is neither the one nor the other. 
He presents himself partly as an actor and partly as a looker-on occupying 
a seat in the front row of tke stalls—which probably, is the truth. We shall 
come to his public life, later on. - 

Let us take in the meantime, his book on the study of Hinduism. In 
dealing with abstruse things, Pal’s journalistic style and outlook have handi- 
` capped him to some extent. You cannot approach things spiritual in a light 
‘vein. You cannot realy speak of the Spirit, except from a plane higher 
than that of the rational intellect. Likewise, it is futile your trying to set 
forth the universal Truth of things from behind a screen of sectarianism. ' 
All this is noticeable in this little book. Hinduism, if the word has any 
meaning at all, implies the eternal Religion, Religion that transcends time 
‘and space. It ‘includes and is based on the conception of the four-fold goal 
of Dharma, Artha, Kama end Moksha,—on the idea cf the four Ashramas 
and the conception of the four Varnas. To miss this point of view is to miss 
the noblest aspect of the Sanatana Dharma,—the fact that it comprises all 
the paths that man has trod in his quest of the Highest. We are not suggesting 
‘that Bipin Babu did not realise this point; but in the book under review he 
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seems to be going round and round it with his subtle rational mind as his 
guide. It does: no good today merely describing the Vedas as Pantheism or 
Henotheism, or the Upanishads as a monotheistic abstraction, in imitation 
of the Western scholars. We know now that the Vedic Rishi was a Truth- 
conscious seer and that the Upanishadic sage was anything but a world- 
shunning ascetic. On page V of the book under review appears this queer 
sentence summarising, as it were, Bipin Babu’s view:—‘“‘This quasi spiri- 
tuality of the Rigveda developed into what may be called a pure, though 
_perhaps preponderatingly abstract, spirituality in the Upanishads.” One 
wonders if these scholars have never read the famous Rik—“Agnimile 
purohitam’—of the Veda or the first two verses of the Isha Upanishad— 
“ Ishavasyamidam sarvam”? and “kurvanneveha karmani”! We are not 
prepared to accept such phrases as “Nature spiritualism of the Vedic thought” 
of Pal or his attribution of Monism to Upanishadic teaching. We are aware 
of a Monistic commentary of the Upanishad and we know what fruitless 
effort the commentator has had to make to establish that the sage of the 
Isha Upanishad decried the world and worldly action. Bipin Babu has 
sought to present to his reader “the evolution of Religion and its psycho- 
logical processes”. But he is far too much under the influence of prejudiced 
Western savants for his conclusions to be acceptable to the follower of the 
Integral path—to the student of Sri Aurobindo’s luminous interpretation 
of the Sruti. His talk of the Nature-deities of the Veda coalescing later in 
the conception of the Brahman is more or less an echo of Maxmullerian 
thought. Such sentences as—‘“‘In the highest synthesis of monotheism, the 
conception of Hiranya Garbha contains social emphasis”—is, to say the 
least of it, obscure. Speaking of the gods, Bipin Babu has failed to bring 
their true import in Hindu religious thought, their position as embodied’ 
cosmic forces in creation. The author calls them symbols, Why symbols? 
Why not manifestation of the Divine in the universe? Indeed, the gods are 
neither allegorical nor metaphorical conceptions, but personalities actually 
existing on their own planes in creation. They can be friends of the human 
being in his quest of the spirit but they can not give him anything more 
-valuable or more durable than their own thrones—in one word, Salokya. 
The Gita sums up this idea in the verse, “Those who worship the gods 
get them, those who are devoted to me get me.” The parable in the Kena 
Upanishad also sums up the ancient Hindu conception of the Devas. The 
last verse of the Isha, taken out of the Vedas, is an invocation to the deity 
Agni, the Will of the Divine. There is no question there of symbols and 
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allegories. In fact, our old scriptures, ‘read in we proper spirit, leave no 
doubt on the point. 

It is not at all necessary tc prolong this theme. Bipin Babu’s true nature 
was not that of a cold-blooded reasoner in things spiritual. We have had 
the good fortune of knowing him as a Bhakta and have had the privilege of 
sitting with him in Kirtan assemblies several times. It was indeed thrilling 
to see him sitting entrenced, tears flowing freely, as ‘the singer chanted 
the lyrics of Chandidas or Vidyapati. That was, we venture to repeat 
Bipin Chandra’s true vocation, his swadharma.? 

An important part cf Bipin Chandra’s political activities before his 
second visit to England was nis editorship of the weekly paper, New India. 
His writing therein was truly inspiring. He denounced in no measured 
turns the mendicant poltics of the Congress of those days. Sri Aurobindo 
had already exposed the hollowness, the pretentions of that august body 
in the Indu Prakash some yzars previously. But as he had written anony- 
mously and as he had at Mr. Ranade’s request left his theme unfinished, 
it was forgotten by the ptblic before the anti-partition agitation was launched. 
Bipin Babu also achieved ccnsiderable fame by his nationalist propaganda 
in South India. So when the daily Bande Mataram was started in Calcutta, 
he was naturally called upon to edit that paper. But this editorship did not 
last long, for he had shortly zo make room for Aurobindo Babu, then newly 
arrived from Baroda. A few months afterwards when the latter was put 
up for trial on a sedition charge, Pal was called upon to give evidence against 
him—presumably to testify that Aurobindo Ghose was the editor of the 
Bande Mataram. Under legal advice, he refused to give évidence and was 
sentenced to Simple Imprisonment for six months. “Next year he practi- 
cally exiled himself from home and country to escape a second term of 
imprisonment and spent the three or four following years in London.” 


1 This we do not say in a spirit of “carping criticism”, but just to point out the 
immense change time has wrought, the progress we have made in our national conscious- 
ness. Bipin Pal was indeed a power of the New Light and its stature was great in its own 
time and surroundings. He telonged to an epoch that has passed but great ‘in its own way. 
When the Europeanised rational mind of India—especially of Bengal—turned towards the 
eternal heritage of our country and felt sincerely sorhething of the breath of the spirit that 
is India, however inadequately, something of its light and power expressed itself in men of 
the epoch among whom Bipin Pal was a considerable figure. In an age of general ignorance, 
apathy and cowardice his voice rose for the absolute freedom of India, the full autonomy 
of Indian culture and civilisation. In him incarnated to a remarkable degree “the pride of 
the past, the pain of the present and the passion for the future”—in the golden words of 
Sri Aurobindo, describing the nature of a true lover of the country 
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When Bipin Chandra came back to India in 1912, Aurobindo Babu had 
settled down to a spiritual life in Pondicherry and the whole political 
atmosphere in this country had calmed down considerably, but for sporadic 
outrages by terrorists. With these latter Bipin Babu had never had any 
connection. He adopted a generally peaceful political programme. In the 
language of his publishers, on his return “he threw himself once more into. 
Nationalist agitation in India but with a distinct international outlook and 
emphasis.” Mahatma Gandhi’s noncooperation he stigmatised, later on, 
“as an attempt to take this country back to mediaevalism, from which the 
influx of new ideas through the British connection helped to bring it into 
modernism.” l 

Bipin Babu was a man well above the ordinary. He was a forceful and 
eloquent speaker and writer, and in religion a devout Vaishnava. The two 
books under review amply testify to the width of his contacts and interests. 
It is a pity that he lost popularity with his countrymen towards the end 
of his life. 


LaTE C. C. DUTT 
II ` 


POEMS OF TO-DAY: Fourth Series. Published for the English 
Association by Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 


The period between 1938 and 47 has been perhaps the most epoch- 
making in world-history and an anthology of verse written during 
these years cannot but mirror the deep anguish of sensitive souls over the 
crisis through which the present civilisation has been passing ever since 
the first world-war broke out. They say history is a story that has neither 
a beginning nor an end and yet if it ever had an end it was when 
the first world-war started and a beginning when the hostilities ceased. 
The map of the earth has changed past recognition after the second world- 
war but we must seek its causes in the deep spiritual excitement and soul- 
stirrings that were caused by this conflagration; for, the future will be 
moulded by the renovation of the inner sources of human thought and 
human values. Poetry being ‘a great formative and illuminative power’, 
as Sri Aurobindo says, is always an annunciator of the new-manifestation, 
of the future shape of things. This anthology seems to be fairly represen- . 
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tative of the psychological ccnvulsions experienced by the poets who wit- 
nessed the destructive forces taat were unleashed during the last war. ‘Waris - 
the father of all things’, said Heraclitus in one of his most pregnant apoph- 
thegms. The Greek philosopher was a great truth-seer and here also he 
has not been blinded by the appalling destruction brought about by a war 
but seen in it a travail preceding the new-birth. There are visible in these 
poems the faint glimmers of a flame of aspiration which not only refuses 
to be put out by the converging darkness but even promises to break through 
it and eventually to manifest in its full effulgence the marvellous dawn that 
is building “its aura of magnificent hues” behind the opaque veil of night. 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse begins with W. Pater’s flights in the 
pure heavens of aesthetic pleasure over Leonardo’s Mona Lisa. That was 
the spirit of the age which ‘ooked with disdain on all poetry which fell 
short of the pure aesthetic iceal. W.B.Yeats writes, “Pater offered instead 
of moral earnestness life lived as ‘a pure gem-like flame’ all accepted him 
for master”. Poetry for him had nothing to do with life. It had neither 
to hold up a mirror unto life nor to become ‘a criticism of life’. The poet 
could legitimately seek an escape from its din and blare into some ‘Lake 
Isle of Innisfree’. That ideal was possible at that time because none could 
visualise a conflagration tkat might engulf the whole of the globe 
with its licking flames and threaten to reduce into ashes the whole structure 
of civilisation. Now, no escape is possible and humanity is left only 
with one choice: either to persist in its blind onrush driven by 


‘Its chequered eager motion of pursuit 
Its fluttering-hued illusion of desire.? 


and go under or to emerge into a nobler kind, ‘beyond the sphere of the 
grey and the little’ and 


Make earth the home of the wonderful and life beatitude’s kiss? 
It is most significant that the present anthology has been launched 


on its course with a prayer and that too not for the ‘daily bread’ 
nor for the ‘forgiveness of our transgressions’ but for a peace that leans down 


1 Savitri—Sri Aurobindo 
2 Rose of God—Sri Auro>dindc 
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from above and by its Light and Joy can stay ‘their strife with a sleep not 
soon to be broken’. This poem seems exactly to fulfil the prophetic words 
that Sri Aurobindo wrote in 1914, “To-day we see a humanity satiated but 
not satisfied by victorious analysis of the externalities of Nature preparing 
to.return to its primeval longings. The earliest formula of Wisdom pro- 
mises to be its last,—God, Light, Freedom, Immortality” (The Life Divine). 
The concluding lines of the poem express forcefully alike the poet’s weari- 
ness of the noise and clatter of the factories, full of fret and fury signifying 
nothing and his clear vision of the power of the Divine Peace to conquer: 
them by its luminous silence. He says: 


Sleep from a fairy tale, Lord, seizing factories in motion, ` 

Airplanes poised in the blue like dragonflies dormant, ` 

Rifles, bombs, tanks, cannon, warships, armies embattled conquered 
by silence 

When they awake O let them rub eyes of wonder, 

Stare with amaze et the countless engines of malice, 

Loose in their hearts a joy never known to destruction, 

Let them find wisdom. 


At the end of the last war the Mother in her New Year’s prayer 
said, “O Lord, we would have Thy peace and not a simulacrum of peace.” 
There is a peace which comes when a lower passion of lust or hatred is 
satisfied but that is not peace but only a fuel feeding those hideous flames 
and when it is consumed those flames rise with greater fury. But there 
is the Divine Peace that comes when one is purified of this black mass and 
becomes a fit receptacle for the higher delight. This peace is wide and 
all-powerful and eternity is the stuff of which it is made and no circums- 
tances or being can take it away: it is self-existent. It is a faint glimmer of 
this Peace that the poet Coleer Abbot seems to have caught. Sri Aurobindo 
in his poem ‘The Ascent’ has bodied it forth much more vividly and power- 
fully and we clearly mark the ‘difference of receiving from above and living 
in the ambiance of the Above’. 


Love shall envelop thee endless and fathomless, 
Joy unimaginable, ecstasy illimitable, 
Knowledge omnipotent, Might omniscient, 
Light without darkness, Truth that is dateless. 
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Auden’s elegy on the death of Yeats also reflects the same dual movemens 
of disgust over the present darkness encompassing Europe and the de- 
termination to plunge into it and sow the seeds of light in its tenebrout 
womb. He says: 


Follow, poet, follow right 

To the bottom of the night 
With your unconstraining voice 

Still persuade us to rejoice; 

With the farming of a verse 

Make a vineyard of the curse, 

Sing of human unsuccess 

In a rapture of distress; 


In the deserts of the heart 

Let the healing fountain start, 

In the prison of his days 

Teach the free man how to praise. 


The trochaic metré has lent to the verse a verve and inspired force that 
carries us on the surge of a spiritual vision. 

But his poem ‘Musée des Beaux Arts’ will surely rank among the most 
enduring poems of the per-od. He has brought with its full power the 
technique of contrast and zhus made the thing presented living to the 
imaginative vision. 

Suffering shadows all life, but for the artists and poets its poignancy is _ 
augmented when it is seen against the background of the unconcern with 
which Nature pursues releatlessly its cyclic motion. Generations whole 
may sink, natisns may go under and our grandiose works of centuries of 
hard labour mey crumble down into dust and debris and yet the earth moves . 
round the sun on its orbit quite unmoved. Not only material Nature but 
even human life also goes on except for `a jolt at rare intervals unmindful 
of the agonies that beset others. Auden writes about suffering: 


how it takes place 
While someone else is eating or opening a window or just walking 
dully along; 
How, when the aged are reverently, passionately waiting 
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For the miraculous birth, there always must be 
Children who did not specially want it to happen, skating 
On a pond at the end of the wood: 


The minuteness of detail has turned into a concrete image what would 
else have been a mere philosophical musing. But in the succeeding lines 
the pathos has been made more telling and sharp over the crass indifference 
of the humdrum life of the rabble to even the death of the greatest 
martyrs. He says: 


That even the dreadful martyrdom must run its course 
Anyhow in a corner, some untidy spot 
` Where the dogs go on with their doggy life... 


It is interesting to note how the same vision has found its inspired utterance 
in Sri Aurobindo: 


For Nature walks upon her mighty way 
Unheeding when she breaks a soul, a life 
Leaving her slain behind she travels on. 
Man only marks and God’s all-seeing eyes. 


The last line lifts to a spiritual vision and a profounder truth what otherwise 
would remain an emotional stagger in the face of the blind Inconscience 
which ultimately swallows up everything. 

And then the beautiful lines about Icarus who tried to fly in the air on 
-wings pasted with wax on his shoulders. In the mid-ocean the wax melted 
and the daring inventor fell into the sea. Auden writes: 


In Brueghel’s Icarus, for instance: how everything turns away 
Quite leisurely?from the disaster; the ploughman may 

Have heard the splash, the forsaken cry, 

But for him it was not an important failure; the sun shone 

As it had to on the white legs disappearing into the green 
Water; and the expensive delicate ship that must have seen 
Something amazing, a boy falling out of the sky, 

Had somewhere to get to and sailed calmly on. 


1 Savitri—Sri Aurobindo 
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The reference to Icarus reminds me of the absence from the anthology 
of Stephen Spender’s poem on modern man. 


This aristocrat, superb of all instinct, with death close-limbed 
Had paced the erormous clouds, almost had won war on the sun; 
Till now, like Icarus mnid-ocean-drowned, _ 

Hands, wings, are found. 


George Barker’s ‘Allegory of the Adolescent and the Adult’ is a beautiful 
“poem and the last line is again an indication of the widening of the cons- 
ciousness and its rising to a height from which the whole universe seems 
the creation of a blind energy which builds and destroys and seems to 
move on without choice and direction. He says: 


I look zrom my hill with the woods behind, 
And Time, a sea’s ckaos, below. 


That is always the first experience when one rises above the swirl and 
eddies of ordinary human life shut up in the narrow boundaries of the 
ego. But still beyond is the secret of creation and rising there one sees that 
there is a mezning, a high destination, a goal towards which we are moving 
though strugglingly and tardily. 

Bellerby has felt something of the transfiguring touch of light and 
grace and can see the truth behind Nature’s seasonal cycles. He writes: 


But when, next Marzh perhaps, sunlight the colour of frost 
- Wavers through branches to honeycomb some flaking wall 

Changeless since autumn, that will be the utmost 

Hope realised: light’s delicate miracle of grace 

‘Still wrought on the forsaken place. 


‘Light’s delicate miracle’ brings to my mind Sri Aurobindo’s lines describing 
the Symbol Dawn: 


The persistent thrill of a transfiguring touch 
Persuaded the inert black quietude . 
And beauty anc wonder disturbed the fields 3f God. 


1 Savitri—Sri Aurobindo 
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Lawrence Binyon’s “The Burning of the Leaves’ expresses the blazing fire 
of an aspiration which seeks to burn the past into ashes and to emerge 
phoenix like with a new-birth. The lines carry on their wings the drive 
and energy of the poet’s faith in the future. But it is of good augury 
that some of the modern poets are beginning to touch higher and deeper 
planes of consciousness before whose immense stillness the whole bustle 
of life seems a mere froth. Francis Bellerby writes: 


Through all the roaring maniac din 
Outside, the shadowless stillness there within 
Held. i 


Again the same thing comes bathed in the luminous experience of the ‘In- 
dwelling Universal’ in Sri Aurobindo. About the agonies and joys of the 
world he writes: 


Yet all its acts are only waves that pass 

Upon my surface; inly for ever still, 

Unborn I sit, timeless, intangible 

All things are shadows in my tranquil glass. 
My vast transcendence holds the cosmic whirl; 
I am hid in it as in the sea a pearl. 


` Bellerby writes: 

Now is the time for stripping the spirit bare, 

Time for the burning of days ended and done, 

Idle solace of things that have gone before 

Restless hopes and fruitless desire are there; 

Let them go to the fire, with never a look behind. 

The world that was ours is a world that is ours no more. 


and at the end 
Nothing is certain, only the certain spring. 


Lilian Bowes Lyon’s ‘Save our Souls’ is not only the ardent suppli- 
cation of a sincere spiritual aspirant but of one who seems to be truly 
grappling with the forces of the nether world. The poem opens with 
these lines: 
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Let down, let down, down, down, 

To sightless deeps, your tenuous ropes. 
Our anguish has a hand, that gropes 

For melody, for the light-song of the sun. 


And ends with 


Let down, let down, down, down 
Your timely ropes, to faithful deeps. 


The anthology, though compiled with a view to meetirg the needs of young 
school boys, contains some of the profoundest poems and the recurrence 
of the mystical note again and again seems to be the harbinger of a new 
dawn of poetry whose clarior call has already begun 10 send its reverbera- 
tions throughout the wozld. We hope that the fifth series will freely cull 
poems written by Indian singers of the glories of “The Life Divine’. 


R. N. KHANNA 
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The Divine gives itself to those who give themsélves 
withcut reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, thé heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - = - ~ Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIALS* 
IDENTIFICATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


6 THE PRAYERS”! speak always of the identificazion of consciousness: 

with the Supreme. There is also the other identification of the 
consciousness, on the other side, namely, with things and beings, with the 
world outside: to that also the Prayers refer constantly. In reality, however, 
there is only one consciousness; it is everywhere, in all objects, in the uni- 
verse and beyond. When a limit is put around it somewhere, a frame is 
erected, then it becomes or appears to become an individual consciousness. 
It is man’s ego, aspot or point cutting and shutting itself off from the global 
consciousness, that has thus separated from the Divine; it is that ego, that 
separative consciousness which is asked to break the limits and regain its 
natural unity with the one consciousness. And when i- can do so it is said 
to have made the identification with the Supreme. Apart from this, however,’ 
when the consciousness. has separated and individualised itself in different 
centres, even then ic exists and acts in hiding in all the multiple varieties 


* Based on Mother’s talks 
1 Prayers and Meditations of the Mother 
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of forms, from the tiniest to the biggest. The same consciousness is alive 
in the atom, the stone, the plant, the animal, in the earth and the sun and 
the stars, in the universe as a whole. Each object big or small, living or 
non-living, conscious or unconscious, contains that consciousness at its 
‘centre and embodies or expresses it in various ways.: 

Consider, for example, your country, India. When you say “India”, 
what do you mean to convey? Is it the geographical boundary that goes by 
the name or the expanse of soil contained within that boundary or its hills 
and rivers, forests and fields or the beasts that range in it or its human 
inhabitants or all of these together? No, it is something else; it is a centre 
of consciousness which has as its bodily frame the particular geographical 
boundary: it is that which dwells in its mountains and meadows, vibrates 
in its vegetation, lives and moves in its animal kingdom; and it is that which 
is behind the mind and aspiration ‘of its people, animating its culture and 
civilisation and moving it towards higher and higher illuminations and 
achievements. It is not India alone, but every country upon earth has its 
consciousness, which is the central core of its life and culture. Not only so, 
even the earth itself, the earth as a whole, hes a consciousness at its centre 
and is the embodiment of that consciousness: and earth’s evolution means 

-the growth and expression of that consciousness. Likewise the sun too has 

a solar consciousness, a solar being presiding over its destiny. Further, 
the universe too has a cosmic consciousness, one and indivisible, moving 
and guiding it. And still beyond there lies the transcendental COME OHE NES; 
outside creation and manifestation. 

Consciousness being one and the same everywhere Aana your 
own consciousness you can identify with the consciousness that inhabits 
any other particular formation, any object or being or world. You çan, for 
example, identify your consciousness with that of a tree. Stroll out one 
evening, find a quiet place in the countryside; choose a'big tree—a mango 
tree, for instance—and go and take your seat at its root, with your back resting 
or leaning against the trunk. Still yourself, be quiet and wait, see or feel 
what happens in you. You will feel as if some thing is rising up within you, 
from below upward, coursing like a fluid, something that makes you feel 
at once happy and- contented and strong. It is the sap mounting in the 
tree with waich you have come in contact, the vital force, the secret con- 
sciousness in the tree that is comforting, restful and health-giving. Well, 
tired travellers sit under a banian tree, birds rest upon its spreading branches, 
other animals—and even beings too (ycu must have heard of ghosts haunting 
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a tree)—take skelter therz. It is not merely for the cool or cosy shade, not 
merely for the physical convenience it gives, but the vital refuge or pro- - 
tection that it extends. Trees are so living, so sentient that they can be 
almost as friendly as an enimal or even a human being. One feels at home, 
soothed, protected, strergthened under their overspreading foliage. 

I will give you one instance. There was an old mango tree in one of our 
gardens—very old, leafless and dried up, decrepit and apparently dying. 
Everybody was for cutting it down and making the place clean and clear 
for flowers or vegetables. I looked at the tree. Suddenly I saw within the 
dry bark, at the core, a column of thin and dim light, a light greenish in 
colour, mounting up, something very living. I was one with the conscious- 
ness of the tree and it tcid me that I should not allow it to be cut down. 
The tree is still living and in a fairly good health. As a young girl barely in 
my teens I used to go into the woods not far from Paris (Bois de Fontaine- 
bleau): there were huge oak trees centuries. old perhaps. And although I 
knew nothing af meditation then, I used to sit quietly by myself and feel the 
‘life around, the living presence of something in each tree that brought to 
me invariably the sense of health and happiness. 

Another instance will show another kind of identification. It is an ex- 
perience to which I have often referred. I was seated, drawn in and medi- 
tating. I felt that my physical body was dissolving or changing: it was 
becoming wider and wider, losing its human characters and taking gradually 
the shape of a globe. Arms, legs, head were no longer there: it became 
spherical, having exactly the form of the earth. I felt I aad become the earth: 
I was the earth in form and substance and all terrestrial objects were in me, 
animals and people, living and moving in me, trees and plants and even 
inanimate objects as part of myself, limbs of my body: I was the earth- 
consciousness incarnate. 

But the point is to be this individual consciousness anywhere or every- 
where and still to maintain the higher, the universal and transcendent, the 
supreme consciousness, to be simultaneously conscious in both the modes 
to the utmost degree. 


THE CENTRAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Very often this was the experience: union with the Supreme is established, 
but as soon as the consciousness was about to settle and merge in the bliss 
of the union, it was called back and had to turn to the outside world to the 
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ordinary affairs of ordinary consciousness. As if I was given to understand 
that it. was not for me to forget and reject the life of the physical world and 
pass into the Beyond, but to maintain the contact, the closest contact, be- 
tween this world and the Beyond and hold both together in one conscious- 
ness. The process is somewhat like this: you withdraw the consciousness 
from the world outside and turn inward; you withdraw even from vour ` 
own physical activities and physical perceptions; you withdraw further in this 
way step by step through all the grades of life movements and mental move- 
ments, go deep inward and high upward till you reach the highest summit: 
the absolute silence and indivisible unity with the immutable single reality. 
This was the aim and, generally, the end of all the greatest spiritual disci- 
plines of the past. We too have to pcssess this realisation; but for us, it 
_ is the basis, the indispensable basis, no doubt, all the same it is the starting- 
point. Sri Aurobindo has always said that our yoga begins where other yogas 
end. For what we aim at is not merely the attainment of the summit reality, 
the consciousness beyond, but to bring it down, make it a living and actual 
reality in the physical world. The older yogas intended to save the world, 
but accomplished only the salvation of the individual, one’s own self, by 
passing beyond the world, realising the supreme Spirit and Truth and 
never coming back. Thus the world remained what it has ever been: only 
a few escaped out of it. Our yoga enters its crucial phase, its characteristic 
and its most difficult turn, when it seeks to bring down the highest con- 
sciousness once realised on the heights and make it enter into the life of 
the world and fix it there as the permanent possession of earthly life. 

The key is to find the poise where both the extremes meet, the junction 
of the two levels of consciousness, the transcendent and the manifested, 
where the two not only do not contradict or oppose each other, but are 
aspects or modes of the same Truth, indissolubly united and unified. It 
is just the border-line, the last point of the manifested world and the first 
point of the Unmanifest (as one goes upward). If you are able to find the 
point you have not to make a choice between two irreconcilables, either 
the Brahman or the world. It is only when you miss the point that you are 
forced to the choice: some choose the other side of the border, the static 
consciousness, the eternal immutable pure being, self-absorbed and self- 
sufficient; others who dare not do that, turn to the world and remain 
entangled and drowned in its darkness, ignorance, travail, undelight, 
impotency and misery. But, as I have said, this is not the necessary or , 
inevitable solution—if solution it is at all—of the enigma. 
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The first condition, hawever, to arrive at the cruciel or synthetic state of 
consciousness (which is, in fact, the basic suprarmental consciousness, - 
as Sri Aurobindo calls <1) is the realisation that the world, thet is to say, 
physical consciousness does not exist by itself. By itself, it is nothing. As 
the Prayer says, “it knows nothing, it can nothing, it is nothing.” This 
realisation must not be merely a mental perception, a perception in the 
inner consciousness alon2; but that the body, the physical existence itself 
must be conscious and in that consciousness see anc experience the truth 
that by itself it is a void, non-existence: it becomes sc however only to find 
that it is real, supremely real when it is suffused with its true substance, 
when it is the embodiment or vehicle of the supramenta! consciousness. 


THE CONSTANTS OF THE SPIRIT 


The Divine exists in three modes: (1) Existence, (2) Consciousness and 
(3) Bliss. Pure existence, pure consciousness and pure bliss—Sat-Chit- 
Ananda—these are the three fundamental elements oat of whica the world 
is made; they are everywhere in all things, in all beings, in all domains and © 
levels of being. Sachchidananda is the supreme reality that is behind all, 
even here below, behind the mind, behind the life and behind the body 
too and behind each form in each of these domains. It is that which upholds 
and sustains everything. Therefore in order to realise it, it is not necessary 
to mount up, leaving tehind the mental, the vital end physical existence 
and go beyond. Usually when one seeks Sachchidananda one looks for it 
outside the universe, above and beyond the cteation, in the transcendent. 
In reality, however, one can meet it from any place where one happens to be, 
either in the mind or in the vital or even in the phrsical; one has only to 
withdraw and sink down, or get behind: it is there alweys. To meet Sachchid- 
ananda in and through tke pkysical existence is not vecy much more difficult 
or rare a thing than the other ways; it is more difficult and rare to maintain 
it there constantly and consciously, to make of it a dynamic physical posses- 
sion. That is the work to be done and for which Sri Aurobindo came. 


SELFLESS WORKER 


The Prayer says: “I look for my conscious mind ard I find it no more” 
Normally one is conscious of oneself. Whatever one does or whenever one 
does something, the cansciousness always remains behind, “I am here, I 
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am doing”. And if this sense of “I am” is not there, one can do nothing. 
All action stops automatically if I do not see or feel that I am acting. But 
that is the nature of ordinary consciousness; in the spiritual consciousness 
things are otherwise. Spiritual consciousness means the consciousness in 
which this sense of “I am doing” or even “I am” has disappeared, got dis- 
solved. Truly, the work is done not by me, by the sense of “I-ness”, but 
by Prakriti, Nature, apparently by Lower Nature, secretly by Higher Nature. 
When “I” disappears, the force that hes been working continues to work, 
only the sense of “I” attached to it (in ignorance and by ignorance) is no 
longer there. Or, the “I? has completely merged itself into the working 
Force and is one with it. What is conscious is not the personality or the 
individual I, but the Force of action. 


The difficulty is-great and the darkness of the material 
consciousness is obstinate, but still if one knows how to 


persist or even how to wait, the Light comes. 


Sri AUROBINDO 
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(IsHwaRA-ISHWARI) 
{N god-years yet unmeasured by a man’s thought 
or the earth’s dance or moon’s spin 
I have guarded the law of the Invisible for the 
sake of thy smile, O sweet; 
In lives after innumerable winged lives, as of birds 
crossing a wide sea, 
I have watched on the path of the centuries for 
the light of thy running feet. 


The earth’s dancing with the sun in his fir2-rcbes was 
but thou circling my flame-soul; 
The gazing of the moon in its nectar-joy 
but my look questing for thee through Space: 
The world’s haste and the racing of the tense mind 
and the long gallop of fleet years 
Were my speed to arrive through the dJux of 
things and to neighbour at last thy Zace. 


The world’s seekings are! mine and the immense scope 
of the slow aeons my heart’s way; 
For I follow a secret and sublime Will in the 
steps of thy Mother-might. 
In the dim brute and the peering of man’s brain? and 
the calm sight in a god’s eyes, 
It is I who am searching for Thee in life, for thy 
laughter and love and light. 


1 the earth’s seeking is 
2? brow 
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When Time moved not nor yet Space was unrolled 
wide, for thy game of the worlds I gave 
Myself into thy delightful hands of power that 
govern me and move and drive, 
To earth’s greenness I came for thy desires’ sport, and thou 
wovst subtly my spirit stuff . 
In a pattern of millions of shapes of souls and 
thou mad’st with me each alive. 


All things! only are a playfield of Thou-I and a 
hued masque of the Two-One, 
I am in Thee as art Thou in me, O Love; we are 
closer than heart and.breast; 
I leaped forth from thee lit to the spirit’s spark and 
I mount back in the soul’s fire; 
By our motion the stars whorl in the swing of Time 
and our oneness is Nature’s rest. 


When Light first from the unconscious Immense broke? 
to create nebula and sun 
“Twas the meeting of our hands through the empty 
Night that enkindled the fateful blaze; 
The huge systems abandoned their inert trance and 
this green crater of life rose 
That we might look on each other form on form 
from the depths of a living gaze. l 


The mind waking in its ranges tier on tier with its 
wide-eyed or its rapt thought 
Was I labouring to know myself and Thee in 
~ thy atoms and widths and depths, 
And join knowing and together to meet fused with the 
form form and in self self, 
- As a sea with a sea joins or limbs with limbs, © 
in my waking’s delight and sleep’s. 


+ The worlds 
2 leaped 
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But the mind raised shall melt touching its vast Above 
and the man drown in the wide god, 
And thy Truth shall descend in its golden flame, 
and thy diamond whiteness blaze 
And all here shall discover their joy core and find each other 
in the near One, 
And the sorrow of the heart shall turn to bliss and 
thy sweetness possess earth’s days. 


Oh, Life yet shall be thy arms holding all clasped to thy 
breast’s rapture or calm peace; 
For thy joy is the spirit’s quenchless flame and 
thy peace 5 its deathless base.* 
My eyes looking m the love in thy deep eyes and our beings 
felt close aad one, 
I shall know that the game was worth the while? whose 
end‘is thy supreme? embrace. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


1 brasier 
2 toil 
3 divine 
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Q. What is the meaning of: “to go beyond Sukha and Dukha and the 
three gunas” by which one is said to attain the Ananda state? 

A: There is a consciousness in which nothing can sense the feeling of 
grief or pleasure—limited and active—as the result of the happenings of life 
or the touches of things; it is a still peace or a universal Ananda. That is 
the condition which is beyond the gunas. 


'Q: Does that Ananda state not have any touch or sense of the above? Or 
is it by knowing the truth of Life that one is freed of all bondages resulting 
from sukha and dukha and the gunas? 

A: What is meant by the touch or sense of the above? The Ananda state 
is self-existent. ; 


Q: What is essential for a Yogi to be free from the “dwandwas”? If there 
are no alternations by the action of the dwandwas, will not the world 
become devoid of Rasa, like jada, not at all conscious of the Will of Bhagavan 
and inevitably ending in a state quite contrary to the Will of the Bhagavan? 
- A: People do not become conscious of the will of the Divine by being 
slaves to the dualities—one becomes ccnscious of the Will by opening 
oneself to the Divine consciousness and the Divine consciousness is not 
subject to the cualities. The rasa you speak of is not of the pleasure and pain 
of the ignorant vital being. The Divine is not a vital Being but Anandamaya. 
15.3.1937 


* x x 


Q: What is the meaning of seeing everything as the Lord? Is it that all 
will appear to the senses as Jyoti? Or is it an experience by which we 
realise that all is a Lila conducted by ar. Invisible Subtle Shakti with the 
help of Panchabhuta and Jeevashakti in the midst of Time, Space and 
Causation? Or is it an experience by which one realises that all comes out 
of the Lord by His Will and disappears again into Him by the same Will? 
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A: Seeing means entering into a consciousness that would be spiritual 
in which one is aware of a single Being, Self, Existence everywhere, Infinite 
and Eternal, in all and containing all and constituting all. This is the funda- 
mental realisation—the rest are aspects of that one same Being and relations 
of the Divine with the Universe. 


* kag * 


One can either use efforts and then one must be patient and persevering, 
or one can rely on the Divine with a constant call and aspiration. But then 
the reliance has to be a true one, not insisting on immediate fruit. 

All that is the physical mird refusing to take the trouble of the labour 
and struggle necessary for th spiritual achievement. It wants to get the 

_ highest, but desires a smooth course all the way. ‘Who the devil is going 
to face so much trouble for getting the Divine’?—that is the underlying 
feeling. The difficulty with the thoughts is a difficulty every Yogi has 
gone through—so is the sheromenon of a little result after some days of 
effort. It is only when one has cleared the field and ploughed and sown 
and watched over it that a big harvest can be hoped for. The other is a con- 
stant effort to get things down and pull down what one wants. Acceptance- 
and rejection are quite a different thing. 


* x * 


The reason why there are these alternations of which you complain is 
tbat the nature of the consciousness is like that; after a little spell of wake- 
fulness it feels the need of a little sleep. Very often in the beginning the 
wakings are brief, the sleeps long; afterwards it becomes more equal and 
later on the sleep periods are shorter and shorter. Another cause of these 
alternations, when one is receiving, is the nature’s need of closing up to 
assimilate, It can take perhaps a great deal, but while the experience is 
going on it cannot absorb properly what it brings, so it closes down for 
assimilation. A third cause comes.in in the period of transformation,—one 
part of the nature changes and one feels for a time as if there had been a 
complete and permanent change. But one is disappointed to find it cease 
and a period of barrenness or lowered consciousness follow. This is begause 
another part of the consciousness comes up for change and a period of 
preparation and veiled working follows which seems to be one of unen-- 
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lightenment or worse. These things alarm, disappoint or perplex the eager- 
ness and impatience of the sadhak; but if one takes them quietly and knows 
how to use them or adopt the right attitude, one can make these unenlight- 
_ ened periods also a part of the conscious sadhana. So the Vedic Rishis 
speak of the alternation of “Day and Night both suckling the divine Child.” 
What you feel in the head is probably the first conscious descent into the 
body of the divine Force from above. Up to now it must have been working 
unfelt by you from behind the heart. If the concentration takes place 
naturally in the head you must allow it to do so, but the possibility of this 
has been prepared by the previous concentration in the heart, so that also 
need not be discontinued unless the force working in you insists on the 
upper concentration only. Aspiration can be continued in the same way 
until the cor.duct of the Sadhana by the Mother’s power is clearly felt and 
becomes to you the normal thiig: 


15.9.1934 


* * * 


The illusionist metaphors all fail when you drive them home—they are 
themselves an illusion. Identification with the body is an error, not an 
illusion. We are not the body but the body is still something of ourselves. — 
With realisation the erroneous identification ceases—in certain experiences 
the existence of the body is not felt at all. In the full realisation the body 
is within us, not. we in it, it is an instrumental formation in our wider being 
—our consciousness exceeds but also pervades it, it can be dissolved without 
our ceasing to be the self. That is about all. 

Yes, psychologists of course having to deal with mental movements more 
easily recognise that there can be no real equation between them and phy- 
siological processes and at the most mind and body react on each other as 
is inevitable since they are lodging together. But even a great physical | 
scientist like Huxley recognised that mind was something quite different 
from matter and could not possibly be explained in the terms of matter. 
Only since then physical science became very arrogant and bumptious and 
tried to subject everything to itself and its processes. Now in theory it has 
begun to recognise its limitations in a general way, but the old mentality 
is still too habitual in most scientists to shake off yet. 


16.12.1935 
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with weakness in the midmost of either battle, 

Krishna smiled a little and said: 

“Thou grievest for whom thou shouldst not grieve and yet speakest wise- 
seeming werds, but the wise grieve not, whether for the dead- or for the 
living. It is not that I was not before, nor thou nor these lords of the folk, 
nor yet that we shall not be again hereafter. Even as the embodied spirit 
passes in this body to boyhood and youth and age, so also it passes away 
from this body to another; the strong man suffers not his soul to be clouded 
by this. But the things of material touch, O son of Coonty, which bring 
cold and warmth, pleasure and pain, they come and they pass; transient 
are they, these seek to abandon, O Bharata. The man whom these vex 
not, O lion of men, who is strong and receiveth sorrow and bliss as one, 
that man is ready for immortality. For that which is not there is no coming 
into being, and for that which is there is no ceasing to be; yea of both of 
these the lookers into truth have seen an end. But That in which ali this | 
universe is extended, know to be imperishable; none hath force to bring to 
nought the One who decays not neitker passes away. Finite and transient 
are these bodies ed, of the eternal, imperishable and immeasurable 
embodied Spirit; arise, therefore, and fight, O son of Bharata. Who know- 
eth the Spirit as slayer and who deemeth Him to be slain, both of these 
discern not. He slayeth not, neither is he slain. He is not born nor dieth 
ever, nor having once been shall not be again. He is unborn, for ever and 
perpetual. He is the Ancient One who is not slain with the slaying of the 
body. He who knoweth Him to be imperishable, eternal, unborn and un- 
decaying, whom doth that man, O Partha, slay or cause to be slain? As a 
man casteth from him his worn-out robes and taketh to him other and new 
raiment, so the embodied Spirit casteth away its worn-out bodies and 
goeth to other and new casings. Him the sword cleaveth not, Him the 
fire cannot burn, Him the water wetteth not and the hot wind withereth 
not away; indivisible, unconsumable, unmergible, unwitherable is He. He is 
for ever and everywhere, constant and moveth not, He is the One Sempi- 
ternal Being. If thou knowest him as such, thou hast no cause to grieve. 

And now if yet thou deemest of the Spirit as everborn or everdying, even 
so thou hast no cause to grieve for him, O strong-armed. For of that which is 
born the death is certain, and of that which is dead, the birth is sure; therefore 
in a thing inevitable thou oughtest not to grieve. Unmanifested in their 
beginning are creatures, manifested in the middle, O Bharata; they become 
but unmanifest again at death; what room is here for lamentation? As a 
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Mystery one seezh Him, as a Mystery another speaketh of Him, as a Mystery 
a third heareth cf Him, brt even with revelation not one knoweth Him. The 
embodied One is for ever unslayable in the body of every man, O Bharata; 
and from Him are all creatures; therefore thou hast no cause for grief. More- 
over if thou considerest the law of thy own being, thou oughtest not to 
tremble, for than battling in a just cause the Kshatriya knoweth no greater 
bliss. Happy are the Kskatrivas, O Partha, whe win such a battle to their 
portion; it is as though one came past by chance and found the door of 
Paradise open. Now if thou wilt not wage this just and righteous battle, then 
hast thou cast from thee thy glory and the law of thy being, and brought sin 
upon thy head; yea, thy shame shall be eternal in the mouth of all creatures; 
and for one who hath been honoured, shame is worse than death. The warriors 
will think that from fear zhou hast ceased from battle, and in their eyes who 
thought highly of thee, zhou shalt be belittled. And thine ill-wishers will 
speak of thee many unutterable words, disparaging thy might and thy 
greatness, than which there is no worse bitterness under heaven. Slain thou 
shalt conquer heaven, victorous thou shalt enjoy earth for thy kingdom; 
therefore arise, O son of Cocnty, arise with a heart resolute for war. Make 
thou thy soul indifferen: to pain and pleasure, to gain and loss, to defeat 
and victory, then gird tkysel= to the combat; sin shal. not touch thee then. 

Thus hath teen declared to thee the mind that dwelleth in the way of 
Sankhya; hearken now to that which dwelleth in Yoga, to which being 
wedded, thou shalt cast from thee, O Partha, action’s binding chain. On this 
path no step once taken is lost, in this path thou shalt meet with no stumbling- 
block; even a little of this Law saveth the heart from its great fear. One is 
the mind of a man that holds fast to its aim, but infinite are their minds, 
and many-branching, who have no resolved goal. ’Tis a flowery word they 
babble, men of little understanding who take delight in the creed of Veda, 
disputing, saying “There is nought else”, their souls full of desires, their 
hopes bent upon Heaven; but he who hearkeneth to their words that give 
but the fruit of life’s actions, and is crowded with multifold rituals aiming 
only at spléndour and enjoyment and lordship,—tlo, it hurrieth away his 
heart and causeth it to cling to lordship and pleasures, and his mind is un- 
fixed to God and cannot set itself on the rock of concentration. Of the three 
nature-moods are the stuff cf the Vedas, but thou, O Urjoona, rise above the 


. three, high beyond the dualities, steadfast on the plane of the Light, be 


careless of getting and having, be a man with a soul. As much use as there is 
in a well, when all the regions are flowing with water, so much is there in 
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all the Vedas to the Brahman who hath the Knowledge. Thou hast right to 
action only, to the fruit of action thou hast no manner of right at all; be not 
motived by the fruits of action, neither to inaction sell thy soul; but put 
attachment far from thee, O Dhununjovy, and do thy deeds with a mind await- 
ing success and failure with an equal heart, for tis such equipoise of the soul 
they call Yoga indeed. For far lower is action than yoga of the Supermind; 
in the Supermind seek thy refuge, for this is a mean and pitiful thing that a 
man should work for success and rewards. The man whose Supermind is in 
Yoga casteth from him even in this world both righteousness and sin; there- 
fore to Yoga gird thy soul; when thou dost works Yoga is the one auspicious 
way. For the wise whose understandings have reached God, cast from them 
the fruit that is born of their deeds, they are delivered from the fetters of 
birth; they pass into that sphere where suffering is not, neither any disease. 
When thy soul shall have voyaged to the other shore over the Chorus (?) of the 
Great Bewilderment, then shalt thou become careless of the Scripture that is 
and the Scripture that shalt be, and when the mind that is perplexed and 
beaten about by the Scripture shall stand fast and motionless in Samadhi, 
then shalt thou attain Yoga.” 


Urjocna 


“What is the speech of him in whom Wisdom hath taken its firm seat, 
O Keshava, of him who is in Samadhi, whose thought standeth on settled 
understanding? What speaketh he, what are his sittings and what his goings?” 


KRISHNA 


“When a man casteth far away from him, O son of Pritha, all the ` 
desires that cling to the mind, when he is selfcontent in the Self, then it 
is said of him that his Reason is fixed in its seat. He whose soul is not shaken 
in sorrows and in happinesses, hungers not after their delight, he to whom 
fear and liking and wrath are forgotten things, he is the sage thought in whom 
is settled. He who is in all things without affections, whether evil come to 
him or whether good, who delights not in the pleasure neither hateth the 
pain, he is the man of an established understanding. As the tortoise gathereth 
in its limbs from all sides, so when this understanding spirit gathereth in . 
the senses away from the things in which the senses work, then is the Reason 
in a man safely seated. By fasting and refraining the objects of passion 
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cease from a man, but the desire and the delight in them remain; but when 
the embodied spirit hath beteld the most High, the very desire and delight 
cease and are no more. For very furious and turbulent are the senses, O 
son of Coonty, and though a man be God-seeking, though he have the soul’ 
that discerneth, they seize upon even his mind and ravish it violently away. 
Let a man devoted to me coerce all these and sit fast in Yoga utterly giving 
himself up to Me, for only when a man has his senses in his grip is the 
Reason of him firm in its seat. But when a man thinketh much and often of 
the things of sense, fondness for them groweth upon Lim, and from fondness 
desire and passion are born; end passion’s child is wrath; out of wrath cometh 
delusion and disturbancz of the brain; and from delusion cometh confusion 
of the recording mind; and when memory faileth the overmind is destroyed, 
and by the ruin of the overmind the soul goeth to its perdition. When 
one moveth over the fieids cf the passions with his senses in the grip of the 
Self, delivered from likings end dislikings, and when the Spirit itself answers 
to the helm, a pure serenity becometh his. In that bright gladness of the 
soul there cometh to him a waning away of all grief; for when a man’s heart 
is like a calm and pure sky the Thought in him findeth very quickly its 
firm foundation. Who hath not yoga hath not understanding, who hath not 
yoga hath not infinite and irward contemplation, who thinketh not infinitely 
and inwardly hath not peace of soul, and how shall he be happy whose soul 
is not at peace? For the mind that followeth the control and working of the 
senses when they range abroad hurleth along with it the Thought in the 
Spirit as the wind hurleth along a ship upon the waters. Therefore it is, O 
strong-armed; that his Reason is firmly based whose senses are reined in on 
-all sides from the things of <heir desire. 
In the nigkt which is darkness to all creatures, the. eae soul is awake 
and liveth; that in which all creatures wake and live, is night to the eyes of 
the seer. The waters enter into the vast, full and urmoving ocean, and the 
ocean stirs not nor is troubled, and he into whom all desires even in such 
wise enter attaineth unto peace, and not the lover of passion. That man who 
casteth away all desires and doeth works without craving, not melting to 
aught because it is his, nct seeing in aught his separate self, attaineth his 
soul’s peace. This is that God-state, O son of Pritha, to-which attaining man 
is not again bewildered, but standing fast in it even in the hour of his ae 
mounteth to Cessation in the Eternal.” 


- SRI AUROBINDO 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS * 
Ill 
PARABRAHMAN 


O far the great Transcendent Reality has been viewed from the standpoint 
of the human spirit as it travels on the upward curve of evolution to cul- 
minate in the Supreme. It will now be more convenient to view the Absolute 
from the other end of the cycle of manifestation where, in a sense, evolution 
begins and the great Cause of phenomena stands with His face towards 
the Universe He will soon create. At first of course there is the Absolute, 
unconditioned, unmanifested, unimaginable, of Whom nothing can be 
predicated except negatives. But as the first step towards manifestation the 
Absolute—produces, shall we say? let the word serve for want of a better!— 
produces in Itself a luminous Shadow of Its infinite inconceivable Being,— 
the image is trivial and absurd, but one can find none adequate,—which is 
Parabrahman or if we like so to call Him, God, the Eternal, the Supreme 
Spirit, the Seer, Witness, Wisdom, Source, Creator, Ancient of Days. Of 
Him Vedanta itself can only speak in two great trilogies, subjective and objec- 
tive, Saccidénandam, Existence, Consciousness, Bliss; Satyam, fidnam, 
Anantam, Truth, Knowledge, Infinity. 

Saccidénaudam. The Supreme is Pure Being, Absolute Existence, Sat. He 
Existence because He alone Js, there being nothing else which has 
any ultimate reality or any being independent of His self-manifestation. 
And He is Absolute Existence because since He alone is and nothing else 
exists in reality, He must necessarily exist by Himself, in Himself and to 
Himself. There can be no cause for His existence, nor object to His existence; 
nor can there be any increase or diminution in Him, since increase can only 
come by addition from something external and diminution by loss to some- 
thing external, and there is nothing external to Brahman. He cannot change, 
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in any way, for then He would be subject to Time and Causality; nor have 
parts, for then He would be subject to the law of Space. He is beyond the 
conceptions of Space, Time and Causality which He creates phenomenally 
as the conditions of manifestation but which cannot condition their Source, 
Parabrahman, then, is Absolute Existence. 

The Supreme is alsc Pure Awareness, Absolute Consciousness, Chit. 
We must be on our guard against confusing the ultimate consciousness of 
Brahman with our own modes of thought and knowledge, or calling Him 
in any but avowedly metephorical language the Universal Omniscient 
Mind and by such other terminology; Mind, Thought, Knowledge, Omni- 
science, Partial Science, Nescience are merely modes in which Conscious- 
ness figures under various conditions and in various receptacles. But the 
Pure Consciousness of the Brahman is a conception which transcends our 
modes of thinking. Phiiosophy has done well to point out that consciousness 
is in its essence purely subjective. We are not conscious of external objects; 
we are only conscious of certain perceptions and impressions in our brains 
which by the separate or concurrent operation of our senses we are able to 
externalise into name and form; and in the very nature of things and to 
the end of Time we cannot be conscious of anything except these impressions 
and perceptions. The <act is indubitable, though Materialism and Idealism 
explain it in diametrically apposite directions. We shall eventually know 
that this condition is imperative precisely because consciousness is the funda- 
mental thing from which all phenomenal existence proceeds, so much so 
that all phenomena hav2 been called by a bold metaphor distortions or corrup- 
tions (vikaras of the absolute consciousness. Monistic philosophers tell us 
however that the true explanation is not corruption but illation, (adhyaropa) 
first of the idea of not-self into the Self, and of externality into the internal, 
and then of fresh and ever more complex forms by the method of Evolu- 
tion. These metaphysical explanations it is necessary indeed to grasp, 
but even when we have mastered their delicate distinctions, refined upon 
refinement and brought ourselves to the verge of infinite ideas, there at least 
we must pause; we are moored to our brains and cannot in this body cut 
the rope in order to spread our sails over the illimitable ocean. It is enough 
if we satisfy curselves with some dim realisation of the fact that all sentience 
is ultimately self-sentience. 

The Upanishads tell us that Brahman is not a blind universal Force’ 
working by its very nature mechanically, nor even an unconscious Cause 
ot Force; He is conscious or rather is Himself Consciousness Chit as well as 
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, Sat. It necessarily follows that Sat and Chit are really the same; Existence is 
‘Consciousness and cannot be separated from Consciousness. Phenomenally 


we may choose to regard existence as proceeding from sentience or culmi- 
nating in it or being in and by it; but culmination is only a return to a 
concealed source, an efflorescence already concealed in the seed. So that from 
all these three standpoints sentience is eventually the condition of existence; 
they are only three different aspects of the mental necessity which forbids 
us to imagine the great Js as essentially unaware that He Is. We may of 


_ course choose to believe that things are the other way about, that existence 


proceeds from insentience through sertience back again to insentience; 


! Sentience is then merely a form of incentience, a delusion or temporary 


‘corruption (vikara) of the- eternal and insentient. In this case Sentience, 


Intelligence, Mind, Thought and Knowledge, all are Maya and either insen- 
tient Matter or Nothingness the only eternal reality. But the Nihilist’s 
negation of existence is 2 mere reductio ad absurdum of all thought and reason, 
a metaphysical harakiri by which Philosophy rips up her own bowels with 
her own weapons. The Materialist’s conclusion of eternal insentient Matter 
seems to stand on firmer ground; for we have certainly the observed fact 
that evolution seems to start from inanimate matter, and consciousness 
presents itself in matter as a thing that appears for a short time only to 
disappear, a phenomenon or temporary seeming. To this argument also 
Vedanta can marshal a battallion of replies. The assertion of eternally in- 
sentient Matter (Prakriti) without any permanently sentient reality (Purusha) 
is, to begin with, a paradox far more startling than the onistic paradox of 
Maya and lands us in a conclusion mentally inconceivable. Nor is the mate- 
rialistic conclusion indisputably proved by observed facts; rather facts seem 
to lead us to a quite different conclusion, since the existence of anything 
really insentient behind which there is no concealed Sentience is an assump- 
tion (for we cannot even positively say that inanimate things are absolutely 
inanimate), and the one fact we surely and indisputably know is our own 
sentience and animation. In the workings of inanimate Matter we everywhere 
see the operations of Intelligence operating by means and adapting means 
to an end and the intelligent use of means by an unconscious entity is a 
thing paradoxical in itself and unsupported by an atom of proof; indeed the 
wider knowledge of the Universe attainable to Yoga actually does 
reveal such a Universal Intelligence everywhere at work. 

Brahman, then, is Consciousness, and this once conceded, it follows that 
He must be in His transcendental reality Absolute Consciousness. His 
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Consciousness is from itself and of itself like His existence, because there 
is nothing separate and othe: than Him; not only so but it does not consist 
in the knowlecge of one part of Himself by another, or of His parts by His 
whole, since His transcendental existence is one and simple, without parts. 
His consciousness therefore does not proceed by the same laws as our cons- i 
ciousness, does not proceed by differentiating subject from object, knower 
from known, but simply zs, by its own right of pure and unqualified exis- 
tence, eternally and illimitably, in a way impure and qualified existences 
cannot conceive. l . 
The Supreme is, finally, Pure Ecstasy, Absolute Bliss, Ananda. Now 
just as Sat and Chit are the same, so are Sat and Chit not different from 
Ananda; just as Existence is Consciousness and cannot be separated from 
Consciousness, so Conscious Existence is Bliss and cannot be separated 
from Bliss. I think we feel tnis even in the very finite existence and cramped 
consciousness of life on the material plane. Conscious existence at least 
cannot endure without pleasure; even in the most miserable sentient being 
there must be pleasure in existence though it appear small as a grain of 
mustard seed: blank atsolute misery entails suicide and annihilation as its 
necessary and immediate consequence. The will to live,—the desire of 
conscious existence and the instinct of self-preservation, is no mere teleo- 
logical arrangement of Nature with a particular end before it, but is funda- 
mental and independert of end or object; it is merely a body.and form to 
that pleasure of existence which is essential and eternal; and it cannot be 
forced to give way to anytaing but that will to live more fully and widely 
which is the source of one side of all personal ambition and aspiration, 
on the other of all love, self-sacrifice and self-conquest. Even suicide is 
merely a frenzied revolt against limitation, a revolt not the less significant 
because it is without knowledge. The pleasure of existence can consent 
to merge only in the greater pleasure of a widened existence, and religion, 
the aspiration towards God, is simply the fulfilment of this eternal elemental 
force, its desire to merge its separate and limited joy in the sheer bliss of 
infinite existence. The Will to live individually embodies the pleasure of 
individual existence which is the outer phenomenal self of all creatures; 
but the will to live infinitely can only proceed straight from the transcendent, ~ 
ultimate Spirit in us which is our real Self; and it is this that availeth towards 
immortality. Brahman, then, being infinity of conscious existence, is also 
infinite bliss and the bliss of Brahman is necessarily absolute both in its 
nature and as to its object. Any mixture or coexistence with pain would 
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imply a cause of pain either the same or other than the cause of bliss, and 
with the immediate admission of division, struggle, opposition, of something 
inharmonious and self-annulling in Brahman; but division and opposition 
which depend upon relation cannot exist in the unrelated Absolute. Pain is, 
rproperly considered, the result of limitation. When the desires and impulses 
are limited in their satisfaction or the matter, physical or mental, on which 
they act is checked, pressed inward, divided or pulled apart by some thing 
alien to itself, then only can pain arise. Where there is no limitation, there 
‘can be no pain. The Bliss of Brahman is therefore absolute in its nature. 
It is no less absolute with regard to its object; for the subject and object 
are the same. It is inherent in His own existence and consciousness and 
cannot possibly have any cause within or without Him who alone Is and Is 
without parts or division. Some would have us believe that a self-existent 
bliss is impossible; but bliss, like pain, needs an object or cause different 
from the subject and therefore depends on limitation. Yet even in this 
material or waking world any considerable and deep experience will show 
us that there is a pleasure which is independent of surroundings and does 
not rely for its sustenance on temporary or external objects. The pleasure 
sthat depends on others is turbid, precarious and marred by the certainty 
' of diminution and loss; it is only as one withdraws deeper and deeper into 
‘oneself that one comes nearer and nearer to the peace that passeth under- 
standing. An equally significant fact is to be found in the phenomena of 
satiety; of which this is the governing law that the less limited and the more 
subjective the field of pleasure, the farther is it removed from the reach of 
satiety and disgust. The body is rapidly sated with pleasure; the emotions, 
less limited and more subjective, can take in a much deeper draught of joy; 
the mind, still wider and more capable of internality, has a yet profounder 
gulf and untiring faculty of assimilation; the pleasures of the intellect and 
higher understanding, where we move in a very rare and wide atmosphere, 
seldom pall and, even then, soon repair themselves; while the infinite spirit, 
the acme of our subjectiveness, knows not any disgust of spiritual ecstasy 
and will be content with nothing short of infinity in its bliss. The logical 
culmination of this ascending series is the transcendent and absolute Para- 
brahman whose bliss is endless, self-existent and pure. 
_ This then is the Trinity of the Upanishads, Absolute Existence; which 
is therefore Absolute Consciousness; which is therefore Absolute Bliss. 
And then.the second Trinity Satyam Ffidnam Anantam. This Trinity 
| is not different from the first but merely its objective expression. Brahman 
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is Satyam, Truth or Reelity because Truth or Realizy is merely the sub- 
jective idea of existence viewed objectively. Only that which fundamentally 
exists is real and true, and Brahman being absolute existence is also absolute 
truth and reality. All otker things are only reletively real, not indeed false 
in every sense since they are appearances of < Reality, but impermanent 
and therefore not in themselves ultimately true. 

Brahman is also Fiidnam, Knowledge; for Knowledg2 is merely the subjec- 
tive idea of consciousness viewed objectively. The word Ffidna as a philo- 
sophic term has an especia. connotation. It is distinguished from sam-. 
jiidna which is awareness by contact; from djfxina which is perception by 
receptive and central Will and implies a command from the brain; from 
prajftana which is Wisdom, teleological will or knowledge with a purpose; 
and from vijfiina or knowledge by discrimination Jfidna is knowledge 
direct and without the use of a medium. Brahrnan is absolute Fidna, direct 
and self-existent, without bezinning, middle or end, in which the Knower 
is also the Knowledge and the Known. 

Finally, Brahman is Avantam, Endlessness, including all kinds of Infinity, 
His Infinity is of course involved in His absolute existence and consciousness; 
but it arises directly fram His absolute bliss, since bliss as we have seen,’ 
consists objectively in the absence of limitation. Infinity therefore is merely 
the subjective idea of bliss viewed objectively. It may be otherwise 
expressed by the word Freedom or by the word Immortality. All phenomenal 
things are bound by laws and limitations imposed by the triple idea of 
Time, Space and Causality; in Brahman alone there is absolute Freedom, 
‘for He has no beginning, middle or end in Time or Space nor, being immu- 
table in Causality. Regarded from the point of view of Time, Brahman 
is Eternity or Immortality; regarded from the point 2f. view of Space He is 
Infinity or Universality. regarded from the point of view of Causality He 
is absolute Freedom. Ir one word He is Anartam, Endlessness, absence of 
Limitation. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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E have proposed to ourselves, first, a consideration of the essential 
identity between the Mother’s conception of the divine Union as 
enunciated by her before her meeting with Sri Aurobindo and that of Sri 
Aurobindo, Sri Aurobindo’s conception, evolved out of the all-embracing 
integrality of his realisation, is a global synthesis of all the concepts of the 
past crowned with his distinctive gospel of the constant, dynamic union and 
communion with the Divine in the physical being of man. This original 
contribution of his to the ideal of the divine Union opens up an infinite 
vista of spiritual perfection and explains and justifies. the soul’s descent 
` into human birth. 


“These three elements, a union with the supreme Divine, unity with the _ 
universal Self, and a supramental life action from this transcendent origin 
and through this universality, but still with the individual as the soul-channel 
and natural instrument, constitute the essence of the integral divine perfec- 
tion of the human being.” 


The three highest forms of union aimed at by the three great schools of 
Indian Yoga, Jnanayoga, Bhaktiyoga and Tantra,—Sayujya, Samipya and 
Sarupya—are fused into one all-comprehending union which combines the © 
rapt ecstasy of the embrace of the Eternal with the thrilled dynamism of 
His self-expression in Time. All nature and all life are included in the sweep 
of this integral union and every fibre of our complex being is- meant to 
find in it its perfect fulfilment. This union is the sovereign means of repro- 
duction, in the triple term of mind, life and body, of the triple supreme prin- 
ciple of the transcendent Existence, Sat, Chit and Ananda, through the 
conscious and co-operating agency of the full-fledged psychic, the soul of 


£ 
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man; of an unblemished transcription of the infinite glories of the Spirit in 
finite living and thinking Matter. That which most impedes the attainment 
of this integral union is the dense physical being of man, entrenched in its 
obscurity and inert conservatism, and reluctant to open or respond to the 
higher light. Mcst initiates of Eternity have, therefore, sought to enjoy the 
transporting bliss of the divine union in the remote depths or on the lonely 
peaks of their being, leaving the physical part to vegetate in its habitual 
obscurity. It is cnly the rare heroic souls, the intrepid warriors of the Spirit, 
who have struggled to redeem the physical and render it capable of reflect- 
ing something o7 the light and power and ecstasy welling out of the union. 
But all that has been really achieved up to the present by way of redemption 
is a-‘modicum of purification and illumination, but not a radical conversion 
and transfiguration; and without a total conversion and transfiguration of the 
physical being, the outer personality, it is impossible to have an integral 
and uninterrupted union with the Divine in active life;—the surface self 
will either lie quiescent and sterile while the soul is entranced in the beati- . 
tude of the inner union, or dilute and distort and spill what is transmitted 
` to it for expression. A perfect physical expression of the fruits of union 
„has hardly been possible.zs yet in human life. 

Sri Aurobindo’s spiritual power has been bent on the achievement of the 
integral divine union and its undiminished and undistorted expression 
in the normal work-a-day life of humanity; but for this supreme consumma- 
tion of the evolutionary effort of the human soul, two things are indispen- 
sable: a pioneer individual perfection and a progressive reproduction of the 
individual perfection in the general nature of the collectivity. But the _ 
individual, being a part cf the collectivity, and not an isolated unit, cannot 
completely identify himself with the Divine until the rampant impurities 
of the collective nature have been to a certain extent eliminated. It is this 
dual work of individual and collective transformation that has been the 
mission and labour of Sri Aurobindo, and we shall miss all the significance, _ 
all the superlative greatness o7 it, if we lose sight of these.two aspects of his 
ideal. No individual, however great he may be, can attain to the integral 
divine perfection through the integral divine union until the earth-conscious- 
ness itself has undergone a revolutionary transformation and the earth-con- 
ditions have deiinitely changed in its favour. The integral union with the 
Divine, as understood by Sri Aurobindo, is the ultimate and inevitable des- 

tiny of mankind, but it is an ideal that is to be striven for and attained, and 
not one that has ever been achieved in the spiritual history of humanity. It 
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will come as the ultimate victory in a double war waged within man and with- 
out, individually and collectively. ` 

If we bear the above salient points well in mind, we shall be able to follow 
the general trend of the Mother’s aspiration and achievements and discover 
in them the same essential elements that constitute the ideal and the realisa- 
_ tion of Sri Aurobindo, so far as the divine union is concerned. 

In the very first Prayer of the “Prayers and Meditations”, the Mother 
gives us a glimpse of the central aspiration of her being and the height of 
“ vision and experience to which she has already attained. 


I aspire for the day when I can no longer say “I”, for I shall be Thou.” 
* * * 


“I have now a constant and precise perception of the universal unity 
determining an absolute interdependence of all actions.” 


The first quotation embodies the Mother’s aspiration, but the second, 
which is very significant, shows that the perfection of individual action de- 
pends to a great measure upon the conditions which make for the perfection 
of the universal action. This perception of the Mother of the interdependence 
of all actions is an index to the line her spiritual career ‘has consistently 
taken—it is the dual line of individual and collective aspiration and conquest. 
It must have been a basic realisation of her consciousness, early in her life, 
that existence is one and indivisible, and that our individual perfection and 
fulfilment must include the perfection and fulfilment of all. The same idea 
is expressed by Sri Aurobindo in the Synthesis of Yoga, Book I: 

“Accepting life, he (the sadhaka of the integral Yoga) has to bear not only 
his own burden, but a great part of the world’s burden too along with it, 
_ as a continuation of his own sufficiently heavy load. Therefore his Yoga. 

has much more of the nature of a battle than others’; but this is not only 
an individual battle, it is a collective war waged over a considerable country. 
- He has not only to conquer in himself the forces of egoistic falsehood and 
disorder, but to conquer them as representatives of the same adverse and 
inexhaustible forces in the world. Their representative character gives them 
a much more obstinate capacity of resistance, an almost endless right to 
recurrence. Often he finds that even after he has won persistently his own 
` personal battle, he has still to win it over and over again in a seemingly 
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interminable war, because his inner existence has already been so much 
enlarged that not only it contairs his own being with its well-defined needs 
and experiences, Sut is in solidarity with the being of others, because in 
himself he contains the universe.” 

Tt is evident, then, that the union the Mother aspires for in these Prayers 
is a progressive integral union, which, even when perfect at the centre, - 
necessarily takes long to bə perfect at the peripheries. But nothing short 
of it can satisfy the Motner’s being any more than Sri Aurobindo’s. In 
her Prayer of the 19th Ncevember, 1912, the Mother says to the Divine: 


“I said yesterday to that Englishman who is seeking for Thee with so 
sincere a desire, that I had definitively found Thee, that the Union was 
constant. Such is indeed the stete of which I am conscious.” A little farther 
on in the same Prayer, she says, “How many times already when I pronounce 
it (the word ‘T’), it is Thou who speakest in me, for I have lost the sense 
of separativity.” l 


She has found the Divine “definitively”, the Union is “constant”, she 
has lost “the sense of separativity”; and yet she calls this union “poor and 
precarious” in ccmparison with what it will be possible for her to “realise 
tomorrow.” The inner urion has been attained and stabilised: “...It is 
Thou who breathest, thinkest and lovest in this substance...”, but the 
Mother would not rest till she has become “Thou”, completely and irre- 
vocably, from the highest summits of her being to its lowest plains. What 
is this becoming “Thou”? It is not a mere identificaton with the Divine 
in the soul and the mind,—it is a spiritual rebirth of the whole being, a 
remoulding of the entire apparatus of the surface and subconscient human 
personality, and, above all, a radical transfiguration o? the body, its con- 
sciousness and its mode of working, leading to an uatrembling dynamic 
poise in the Divine and a constant union and communion with Him in life. 


“So long as one element of the being, one movement of the thought is 
still subjected to outside influences, not solely under Thine, it cannot be 
said that the true Union is realised; there is still the horrible mixture without 
order and light,—for that element, that movement is a world, a world of 
disorder and darkness, as is the entire earth in the material world, as is the 
the. material world in the entire universe.” 


1 Prayers and Meditations 2f the Mother—Dec., 2, 1912 
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That is why there is an intense, unceasing aspiration in the Mother’s 
body—it is not a mental or vital aspiration imposed upon the body, but 
the body’s own separate, individual, unquenchable aspization—for a dyna- 
mic union with the Supreme through service.......“This body whose will 
is to become Thy docile instrument and Thy faithful servant.’ “... This 
. substance which, being Thyself, desires to be Thy willing servant.”? This 
service, as the Mother understands it, is not a mere Karmayoga, a discipline 
of desireless and disinterested action, for the purification and liberation 
of the being; it has a double purpose and significance: 1) the canalising of 
the supreme Love and Light into the material world and 2) the preparation 
and transformation of Matter for the perfect Union and the eventual Mani- 
festation. The Mother so much insists on service, because: 1) Union with 
the Divine cannot be integral if the body is excluded from it; for, the body, 
as much as the heart or the mind, has a birthright to a constant and com- 
plete union with the Divine and a perfection in the expression of that union; 
and it is only when all the parts of the being of man are converted and 
transformed enough to enter into the union, abide in it and radiate its in- 
effable glory, that the Union can be called integral, and the entire being of 
man can have its completest fulfilment. 2) It is only through service that 
the Will of the Divine in the world can be victoriously fulfilled. In fact, 
in its advanced stages, service becomes another name for an unobstructed 
divine self-expression. 

Attuned to the same key, ring Sri Aurobindo’s words: “Preservirig and 
perfecting the physical, fulfilling the meatal, it is Nature’s aim and it should 
be ours to unveil in the perfected body and mind the transcendent activities 
of the Spirit. As the mental life does not abrogate but works for the eleva- 
tion and better utilisation of the bodily, so too the spiritual should not 
abrogate but transfigure our intellectual, emotional, aesthetic and vital 
activities.”? 
` The Mother does not regard an exclusive, unilateral tension of the mind 
or the heart or the will towards the Divine as capable of leading anywhere 
near the integral union; it is a narrow intensity within a restricted field of 
consciousness and barren of any considerable enduring and transforming 
effect upon life in the world. It can initiate the Godward turn, but cannot 
by itself consummate and fulfil it. 


1 Prayers and Meditations of the Mother—Nov. 3, 1912 


2ibid., Nov. 19, 1912 
3 The Synthesis af Yoga by Sri Aurobindo—Book I 
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“Even he who might have arrived at perfect contemplation in silence and 
solitude, could only have done so by extracting himself from his body, by 
making an abstraction of himself; and thus the substance of which the body 
is constituted would remain as impure, as imperfect as before, since he would 
have abandoned it to itself; by a misguided mysticism. by the attraction 
of supraphysical splendours, by the egoistic desire of being united with 
Thee for his personal satisfaction, he would have turned his back upon 
the reason of his earthly existence,.he would have refused cowardlike to 
accomplish his mission to redeem and purify Matter,” 

The same idea informs-the following words of Sri Aurobindo: “Brahman 
expresses Itself in many successive forms of consciousness, successive in 
their relation even if coexistent in being or coeval in Time, and life in its 
self-unfolding must also rise to ever-new provinces of its own being. But 
if in passing from one domain to another we renounce what has already 
been given us from eagerness for our new attainment, if in reaching the 
mental life we cast away or belittle the physical life which is our basis, 
or if we reject the mental and physical in our attraction to the spiritual, 
we do not fulfil God integrally, nor satisfy the conditiors of His manifesta- 
tion. We do not become perfec-, but only shift the field of our imperfection 
or at most attain a limited altitude. However high we may climb, even though 
it be to the Non-Being itself, we climb ill if we forget our base. Not to aban- 
don the lower to itself, but to transfigure it in the light of the higher to which 
we have attained. is true divinity of nature. Brahman is integral and unifies 
many states of consciousness at a time; we also, manif2sting the nature of 
Brahman, should become integral and all-embracing.”? 

There must be an integraticn and harmonisation of all the parts of our 
being and a global turning of it to the Divine, if the integral union be the 
supreme objective. Very often a partial union is so overwhelming that 
it is easily taken for an integral one—the soul and mird and heart are im- 
mersed in bliss and peace, or the life parts vibrate with a mighty power; 
even the body reflects something of its glow and thrill. But that is not what 
the Mother and Sri Aurobinco mean by Union. They mean, as we have 
already seen, something more luminously and comprehensively complete, 
and more sovereignly effective: something in which the whole being of man, 
from his Self to the very cells of his body, permanently ves and moves and 


1 Prayers and Meditations of the Mother, June 15, 1913 
2 The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo, Chapter V - 
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acts in the Divine: But this union cannot come about merely by an inner 
plunge and identification, or by any number of plunges and identifications. 
Tt includes also the union of our subconscient and inconscient parts with 
the Divine, which is possible only by the illumination and transformation 
of those nether regions by the direct action of the Supramental-Force. It is 
a tremendous work, entailing a descent into the Subconscient and the In- 
conscient and a raising up of the dark elements which seethe or sleep there, 
so that they may be either destroyed or transformed into radiant spiritual 
energies and lend themselves to the total transformation of the physical 
personality of man.. And, besides, according to them, union is not an end 
in itself,—that the soul never forfeits in its depths—it is the-sole and sup- 
reme means to the ulterior end and reason of our existence, the object of the 
soul’s descent into birth and its evolution, the purpose of the immanence of 
the Divine in the world, the aim of creation itself—the perfect Manifestation, 
the intended Epiphany of the Spirit in Matter. According to Sri Aurobindo 
the aim of his Integral Yoga is not only to seek and realise the Divine but 
to call upon Him to manifest Himself in and through us in the material 
world. Thet is not only Union, but Union multiplied, universalised and 
dynamically self-revealed in its native glory in humanity. And in a sweet 
little Prayer, written on March 13, 1913, when the Mother had not even 
heard of Sri Aurobindo, she too says, 


“Let the pure perfume of sanctification burn always, rising higher and 
higher, and straighter and straighter, like the ceaseless prayer of the integral 
being, desiring to unite with Thee so as to manifest Thee.” 


In the next article we shall consider the essential identity? existing between 
Sri Aurobindo’s idea of physical transformation through service in an 
integral surrender and that of the Mother as expressed by her before her 
meeting with Sri Aurobindo. 


RISHABHCHAND 


3 Really speaking, the identity is not only essential, it is also practical, and even literal, 
as the Mother’s frequent use of the expressions, “integral union”, “perfect manifestation,” 
“transformation”, ‘‘earthly transfiguration” etc., which are the key-expressions of Sri 
Aurobindo’s Yoga and Philosophy, testifies. 
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(Continued from the last issue) 


HOW INDIAN AND WESTERN THOUGHT HAVE MET IN 
SRI AUROBINDO 


“ 


OMING now to my main task, which is to show how Indian and 
Western thcught have met in Sri Aurobindo, I have to make one 
preliminary remark, and that is, that this meeting is not a mere hand-shaking, 
but that there is a real synthesis of these two types of thought in him. There 
is even something more, a fulfilment of what each of them aims at but . 
has not been able to realize. The West aims at a fuller realization of the; 
evolutionary and cosmic character of its thought. But it is hampered by 
its intellectualism and its existential outlook. What it requires is the accep- 
tance of a spiritual standpoint, leading to the abandonment of its existential 
outlook and a modification of its extreme intellectualism. Similarly, Indian: 
thought is spiritual but individualistic and static. It must break its narrow! 
walls of individualism and acquire a dynamic and cosmic character. Therein 
lies its fulfilment. l 

I may illustrate my remarks by citing the example of Plato. Plato is 
called the complete Greek. Why? Because in him all the previous thought 
of the Greeks—the Socratic, the Protagorean, the Pythagorean, the Eleatic, - 
the Heraclitean, etc..—found not merely a synthesis but a fulfilment. Plato 
was what Pythagoras and Heraclitus and Parmenides and Socrates wanted 
to be but could not be. 

As the space at my dispcsal is limited, I shall content myself by showing 
how Sri Aurobindo fulfils tais fanction by dealing with three main problems 
of his philosophy—(1) the problem of Evolution (2) the problem of Yoga 
and (3) the prob:em of the nature of Reality. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM THE PROBLEM OF EVOLUTION 


The idea of Evolution is certainly more prominent in Western than in 
‘Indian philosophy. Greek philosopky was full of it. In Heraclitus, Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras, among the pre-Socratic philosophers, evolution played 
a very important rôle, and among the post-Socratic thinkers, it was Aristotle ` 
who gave it great prominence. In Plato, although it was not given so much 
importance as in Aristotle, yet it did have a place-in the antechamber of his 
philosophy, when he spoke of creation and dealt with natural philosophy, 
as in the “Timaeus”. In Aristotle evolution was teleological; it was the 
gradual transformation of the potential into the actual. 

In modern times the theory of evolution was one of the main contri- 
butions of nineteenth century philcsophy, and was developed: from very 
different view-points, from even totally opposed standpoints, as for instance, 
that of Darwin and Spencer on the cne hand, and Hegel on the other. The 
Darwin-Spencerian theory of evolution was perfectly naturalistic. From 
the spiritual point of view it was perfectly neutral; that is to say, evolution 
was no index at all of spiritual development. In other words, it was not 
possible to say, from the mere fact that a thing was more highly evolved 
than another, that it was higher from the spiritual point of view. Spencer, 
however, most illogically claimed that the higher from the point of view of 
evolution must also be looked upon as higher from the point of view of the 
spirit. This was, in fact, his main contenticn in his ethical and sociological 
works, though he gave absolutely no convincing reason why we should ` 
accept this contention. In fact, the naturalistic theory of evolution makes 
it impossible to talk of any spiritual progress. Huxley in his book Evolution ` 
and Ethics has denounced as strongly as possible the claim of naturalistic 
evolution to be ethical. “Let us understand, once for all”, so runs his strong 
indictment of this evolution, “that the ethical’ progress of society depends 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but 
in combating it”. This indictment, coming as it does from a man who 
played an important part in the development of the doctrine of evolution, 
is of great value. 

Opposed to this naturalistic view of evolution is the Hegelian conception 
of it. From the Hegelian standpoint all evolution is evolution of the spirit. 
Even the evolution of nature is no exception to it. But Hegel understands 
by the spirit nothing but the Idea, that is to’say, Reason. And his whole 
scheme of evolution is based upon logic or dialectic. Evolution, from his 
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point of view, is nothing 2lse than the logical process of development of the 
` Idea or Reason. The stages in the evolutionary process are precisely the 
stages in the logical development of the Idea. 

The Hegelian conception of evolution is no doubt a grand one. It is- 
certainly an antidote to the naturalistic evolution of the Darwin-Spencerian 
brand. But it is not completely spiritual. It takes into account only one 
aspect or facet of spiritual life, and elevates it to the position of the sole 
spiritual element. Reasor: no doubt is an important stage in the development 
of the life of the spirit. It liberates it from the arbitrariness of sensations 
and perceptions, and gives it stability and order. But it itself creates a new 
kind of bondage—the bondage of stereotyped ways of looking at things— 
and therefore has got to be transcended in the interest of the higher spiritual 
life. ‘ 
Sri Aurobindo takes with Hegel the spiritual view of evolution. In fact, 
evolution, which for him is the inverse of the process of creation and means 
the return of the Spirit to itself after its self-projection into the world, loses 
all its significance if it is not spiritual, Not only so, bet for him a naturalistic 
evolution is a contradiction in terms. Evolution must be a movement towards 
a goal. If it is merely a mechanical movement without any purpose, then 
whatever else it may be, it cannot be called evolution. This is the lesson 
we learn from the system cf Herbert Spencer. If evolution means merely 
the adaptation of the organism to a rigid physical universe then there can 
be no talk of any moral or social evolution. Yet Herbert Spencer extended 
the idea of evolution te the social and moral domaia. And how did he do 
it? By surreptitiously substituting for a purely physical environment a 
social or moral environment. But this he had no rght to do, for the en- 
vironment contemplated by him and in relation to which he formulated his . 
principle of evolution is purely physical, and there is no passage from this 
physical to a moral or social environment. But Herbert Spencer felt that 
with a purely physical environment there could be no talk of any progress, 
and as he was particularly anxious to prove that evolution meant‘ progress, 
he cleverly substituted for the physical environment a moral and social 
one. This clearly proves that a mechanical evolution is a contradiction 
in terms. 

Evolution thus must be a spiritual evolution or it is no evolution at all, 
So far Hegel is right. Buz from Sri Aurobindo’s point of view Hegel is 
wrong in identifying the Spirit with Reason. For him there are several 
rungs in the spiritual ladder which are higher than reason. A truly spiritual 
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view of evolution must transcend reason. A scheme of evolution based upon 

pure logic cannot be the last word in evolution. Its defects are palpable. 

It ties consciousness for ever to one particular stage of it, namely, reason. . 
It uses a principle which has emerged as a product of evolution as a mea- 

suring-rod for that evolution. Evolution has surprises in store for us. It is 

absurd to suppose that the whole course of it can be mapped out with the 

help of any form of consciousness that is vouchsafed to us. To suppose 

that such a thing is possible is tantamount to asserting that evolution cannot 

reach higher levels than what it has already attained. The course of evolu- 

tion, as Bergson has pointed out in a brilliant passage of his book Creative 

Evolution, is not like that of a shell fired from a cannon. You cannot trace ` 
its course, remaining yourself on the ground, with the help of the logical 

principle of continuity. You cannot form any idea of what the next higher 

level of evolution will be until it has actually emerged. Logic is 

‘absolutely helpless here. Hegel’s great faith in the power of logic betrayed 

him. 

The Western conception of evolution, however, does not end with > 
Hegel. The great French philosopher Bergson has made his theory of 
evolution one of the main principles of his philosophy, and has dealt 
with it from a view-point totally different alike from that of Darwin and 
Spencer, on the one hand, and that of Hegel, on the other. To distinguish 
effectively his view of evolution from that of the naturalists, he coined 
the word, Creative Evolution, to indicate kis own standpoint. His great work 
Creative Evolution is perhaps the strongest indictment that exists in phi- 
losophical literature of the mechanical theory of evolution. Unfortunately 
Bergson has tried to demolish not only the mechanical but also the teleo- 
logical view of evolution. This is really very unfortunate, for the rejection 
of all teleology is disastrous for Bergsori’s own philosophy. Bergson gives 
as an example of creative evolution the work of a painter. “The finished 
portrait”, he says, “is explained by the features of the model, by the nature 
of the artist, by the colours spread on the palette; but, even with the know- 
ledge of what explains it, no one, not even the artist, could have foreseen 
exactly what the portrait would be, for to predict it would have been to 
produce it before it was actually produced—an absurd hypothesis which: 
is its own refutation. Even so with regard to the moments of our life, of 
which we are the artisans. Each of them is a kind of creation. And just 
as the talent of the painter is formed or deformed—in any case, is modified 
—under the influence of the works he produces, so each of our states, at 
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the moment of its issue, modifies our personality, being indeed the new 
form that we are just assuming.” 

Now, as I have said elsewkere, “Do we see really any trace of creative 
activity in the description of a painter as given by him? What sort of 
creativity can a painter exhibit who, as Bergson depicted him, does not 
come to his work with any ideas about what he is going to do, but relies 
upon inspiration to give him the ideas as he proceeds with his work? What 
sort of talent does the artist 2xhibit who does not know how the work in 
which he is engaged will develop?’* In fact, a sourceless and aimless 
movement can in no sense be.called creative. A flow that is not a flow towards 
anything, a movement that is not directed by any end, is unrelieved me- 
chanism. In fact, what Bergson has given us is a temporal mechanism, 
-in place of the spatial meckanism of the nineteenth century biologists. 
Here we have a fundamental difference between Bergson’s conception 
of evolution and that of Sri Aurobindo. Bergson’s conception is purely 
negative. He means by creativity simply the absence of all control, even 
the control by oneself. A creative act, however, does not mean oné which 
is absolutely undetermined, but one which is the expression of a man’s 
character, one in which the full force of one’s personality is felt. The same 
thing is true when we pass from the individual to the cosmic plane. Creative 
or spiritual evolution is one in which every movement bears on its face 
the stamp of its spiritual origin, in which every step in the process reveals 
its spiritual source. This is the point which Sri Aurobindo has-emphasized 
in his view of evolution. Evolution for him is a process, every step of which 
is directed by the spirit. 

In fact, for Sri Aurobindo, Evolution means the Spirit’s return unto 
itself. Just as in involution or creation it projects itself out of itself, so in 
evolution it comes back to itself. It is the home-coming of the Spirit. It 
comes back to itself in a manner which is just the reverse of that by which 
it went out of itself. The former process Sri Aurobindo calls also Ascent 
and the latter Descent. Asceat or Evolution is only possible because there 
has been Descent. Matter can evolve because there has been a descent of 
. the Spirit into it. So is it with Life and Mind. Each of these can evolve 
because there has been a descent of the Spirit into it. 


1 Bergson : Creative Evclutiou. Authorised English Tr. by Mitchell, Macmillan. 


1928. p.7 : 
2 Ses my third article on the Philosophy of Henri. Bergson (“Review of Philosophy 


and Religion”, Oct. 1941) 
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Sri Aurobindo also introduces into his theory of Evolution a new idea 
which is not found in any system, either ancient or modern. This is the 
idea of integration. Evolution is not merely an ascent from a lower to a 
higher state. It is also an integration of the higher with the lower ones. 
This means that when a higher principle emerges, it descends into the 
lower ones causing a transformation of them. Thus when Mind emerges, 
not only does a new principle appear on the scene, but the lower principles 
of matter and life also undergo a transformation, so that they become dif- 
ferent from what they were before the emergence of this new principle, 
Evolution, therefore, does not mean the isolated raising of any principle 
to a higher level, but an uplift and transformation of all the principles, 
We may therefore also call this principle the principle of solidarity. 

As I have shown in my book, Studies in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy, Bergson 
also has spoken of the continuous swelling of the current of life as it pro- 
ceeds, of the past living in the present and continuing in the future. He 
has also compared evolution to the continuous lengthening of an elastic 
body, to the continuous coiling of a rope. But these similes only point 
to the fact that evolution is a continuous process without any break. They 
do not indicate any transformation of the lower principles by the higher. 
In fact, there is no place for any distinction of lower and higher in Bergson’s 
philosophy. The distinction between higher and lower can only be main- 
tained if there is any goal of evolution, the higher being that whichis nearer 
the goal, and the lower that which is more distant. 

“There ‘is another principle involved in Sri Aurobindo’s conception of 
evolution which also does not occur in Bergson or for the matter of that, 
in any Western philosopher. It is what he calls psychicization, that is to 
say, the opening out of the psychic being within. Within us dwells a spark 
of Divinity, the purusha seated within our heart, what Sri Aurobindo calls 
the chaitya purusha. Evolution means the development of this psychic 
being, in order that the pure Light from it may flood the whole of our 
surface life, mind and matter. 

The fourth condition of evolution is the descent of the higher conscious- 
ness. At every transition from a lower to a higher level of evolution, as, for 
instance, in the transition from matter to life and from life to mind, there 
is needed in Sri Aurobindo’s conception of evolution the descent of a higher 
consciousness from above. The most vital descent for which the whole 

‘ universe is waiting at present is the descent of the Supermind. This will 
cause a radical change in the nature of the entire universe. There is no- 
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principle similar to this in Bergson’s philosophy, though there is in the 
philosophy of Alexander, of which I shall now speak. 

The Western philosopher whose theory of evolution comes: closest to 
Sri Aurobindo’s, is S. Alexander. In his book Space, Time and Deity 
he has given us a theory of evolution which resembles in many respects 
Sri Aurobindo’s theory of evolution. Like Sri Aurobindo’s, his is 
also a theory of emergent evolution. Like him he also talks of the emergence 
of higher and higher forms of consciousness. Like him he also gives hope 
of the emergence of a higher consciousness than has so far emerged. The 
general name which he gives to a consciousness higher than what has em- 
erged at a particular stage cf evolution is Deity. Thus when evolution is 
at the stage of matter, Deity represents the stage of life; when évolution is 
at the stage of life, Deity means mind, and so on. So the consciousness 
'. higher than our present mental consciousness, which is yet to emerge, he 
calls ‘our Deity’, or simply Deity, when it is quite clear from the context 
that the reference is to a higher consciousness than mind. 

So far there is great similarity between Sri Aurobindo’s thought and 
Alexander’s. But when we ask, what, in his view, is the nature of the Being 
possessing the quality Deity, in other words, what is the nature of God 
(for the Being possessing the quality Deity is called by him God) in his | 
philosophy? we at once notice great differences between his views and 
those of Sri Aurobindo. At the very outset he makes it clear that God re- 
presents some Being totally different from man. He cannot in any. sense 
be looked upon as a Higher Man or a Superman. Thus in a passage in 
his book Space, Time and Deity there occurs this very clear statement: 
“Instead of the shadowy quality of which we can only say that it is a higher 
quality than mind, Goc is made more vivid to us as a greater spirit; and we 
conceal the difference in kind of the divine and the human nature under 
magnified representations of human attributes. These are inevitable devices 
of our own weakness and our practical craving. But, for philosophy, God’s 
deity is not different from spirit in degree but in kind, as a novelty in the series 
of empirical qualities”? - 
.. The next question that arises is : What is the relation of God to the 
universe, including man? Alexander’s answer is that God is the whole 
world possessing the quality Deity. Of him, the whole world is the ‘body?’ 
and the ‘deity’ is the ‘mind’. Lest it should be supposed that the deity 


1 S, Alexander: Space, Tine and Deity, p. 350 
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animates the whole universe, Alexander is very careful to explain that 
God’s deity, “though infinite, belongs to, or is lodged in, only a portion 
of the universe”. Similarly, he says in another passage,' “Spirit, personality, 
mind, all these human or mental characters belong to God but not to his 
deity. They belong, as we must hold, not to his deity but to his ‘body’.” 
From these extracts it is quite clear that when the higher consciousness, 
which Alexander calls ‘deity’, will emerge, man will not get any benefit, 
nor the rest of the lower creation constituted by life and matter. He will 
remain exactly where he is; perhaps his position will be worse, for as the 
deity of the lower creation, he is at present the directive principle of the 
universe, but when the higher deity will emerge, he will be relegated to the 
position of a mere body. Man’s fate therefore is sealed. He has nothing to 
hope for from the emergence of the next higher consciousness. The being 
or beings (for Alexander sometimes speaks of a race of gods) who will emerge 
with this higher consciousness will stand related to man as the mind to the 
body. Man’s history therefore will end with the emergence of this higher 
consciousness. A dark fate awaits him when for eternity he will have to 
remain, along with Space-Time and Matter, as an inert background for 
the-new race of gods that will emerge with the higher consciousness. What 
a destiny for man! Can he contemplate it with equanimity? I think Niet- 
zsche was more merciful to him when he said that out of his ashes the new 
race of Supermen will emerge. Better far indeed that man died completely 
than that he should have to live for eternity as a dark background for a new 
race of beings! Sr a 
In striking contrast to this is Sri Aurobindo’s message. It is the 
destiny of man to receive the higher consciousness and to be transformed 
into the Divine Man, not to be crushed into a lifeless, soulless existence 
for eternity. The advent of the Higher Consciousness is an event of 
unspeakable joy not only for him but for the whole creation. The Higher 
Consciousness, in fact, is the Navajdtaka, the New-Born, to use an expres- 
sion of Tagore’s, whose advent brings universal joy to the entire creation. 
` Joy is not the word for it; it is something infinitely greater and grander than 
joy. It is some kind of bliss, of which we have occasionally some faint glim- 
Merings in some of our highest ecstatic moods. 
But halt! there is something worse still. We have taken Alexander to 
‘mean that the quality deity is going to be -ealized in some being called God. 


1§. Alexander: Space, Time and Deity, p. 349 
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But strictly speaking, from his standpoint deity is an 2ternally realizing but 
unrealizable quality. As soon as it is realized in any being, that being be- 
comes finite. God can therefore never be an actuality. As the matter is 
one of considerable importance, I quote his exact words: “We are now led . 
to a qualification of the greatest importance. The picture which has been 
drawn of an infinite God is a concession to our figurative or mythological 
tendency and to the habit of the religious consciousness to embody its con- 
ception of God in an individual shape...But the infinite God is purely ideal 
or conceptual. The individual so sketched is not asserted to exist. As actual, 
God does not possess the quality of deity but is the universe as tending to 
that quality. The nisus in tke universe, though not present to sense, is yet 
present to reflection upon experience. Only in the sense of straining towards 
deity can there be an iniinite actual God. For, again following the lines of 
experience, we can see that if the quality of deity were actually attained in 
. the empirical development af the world in Time, we should have not one 
infinite being possessing deity but many (at least potentially many) finite 
ones. Beyond these finite gods or angels there would be in turn a new em- 
pirical quality looming into view, which for them would be deity—that is, 
„would be for them what deity is for us...If the possessor of deity were an 
existent individual he must be finite and not infinite. Thus there is no actual 
infinite being with the quality of deity; but there is an actual 
infinite, the whole universe, with a nisus to deity, anc this is the God of the 
religious consciousness, though that consciousness Labitually forecasts the 
divinity of its object as actually realized in an individral form.”! 

Thus God is not an actual existing Being possessing the quality deity, but 
only another name for the universe with a nisus tc deity. Yet Alexander 
thinks that such a God can evoke religious emotion! A nan-existent God who 
is another name for a Space-Time ordained universe with a nisus to an in- 
finite higher consciousnzss is supposed fit to be an cbject of religious wor- 
ship! What a poor conception of religious conscicusness! It seems that 
Alexander has no objection, from the metaphysical point of view, to looking 

upon the Space-Time matrix as God. Only he thinks it will hurt our religious 
susceptibility if it is called God. As if religious susceptibility is not hurt by 
making.a non-existent God who is an evolute of Space-Time an object of 
worship! It would really have been much better i hə had made Space- 
Time his God. The reasons which he has given for not doing so will not 


1 S. Alexander: Space, Time and Deity; p. 361 
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convinice DENS There is no doubt that it would have been more in 
. consonance with his metaphysical principles if he had done so. For Space- 
Time is really his metaphysical Absolute. Everything else, including the 
successive deities, is an evolute of it. The whole scheme is materialistic. 
Really speaking, there is no place for any God in it. Not to speak of God, 
there is no place for any mind or even for life in it. How can Space-Time 
evolve and bring out of it something which never has been, nor can ever be 
in it, and whose nature is totally different from its nature? Evolution must 
have a method: You cannot evolve a camel out of a‘stone. How can Space- 
Time, which is totally innocent of anything spiritual, develop a nisus towards 
deity? The truth is, Alexander has most arbitrarily foisted upon his theory 
of evolution which in its structure is thoroughly materialistic, a spiritual 
principle that has absolutely no relation to it. ` 
The thing is, Alexander does not start with any idea of what evolution is 
and what it sets out to achieve. Why does Space-Time evolve at all? What 
is the inner spring of this evolution? How does it develop a nisus towards 
deity, unless deity is already concealed in it? It is his failure to answer these 
questions that has marred his whole theory of evolution. It is, in fact, no 
better than the nineteenth century naturalistic theories of evolution which 
also similarly stated that somehow matter evolved into life, life into mind, 
and so on. The only point where Alexander’s theory is superior to these 
naturalistic theories of evolution is in its definite assertion that mind is not 
the apex of the ev olutionary process but that there are higher stages beyond 
mind. 
Here the superiority of Sri Aurobindo’s position is beyond question. He 
has not only answered the ‘why’ of evolution but also its ‘how’. For him 
evolution is nothing else than the inverse of the process of creation. You 
cannot understand evolution without linking it to creation. It is’ because 
the Spirit has involved itself in matter, that matter can evolve into life, 
life representing something which has more of the spiritual element in it 
than matter. The same is true of the evolution of life into mind, and of 
mind into the Supermind. Evolution, in fact, is another name for the 
return of the Spirit to itself. The Spirit which out of its own sheer joy of ` 
self-expression (Lila) projected itself out of itself, reaching the farthest: 
limit of such self-projection in matter, has to come back to itself. This 
coming back to itself is what is called evolution. It is clear, therefore, that 
‘the successive stages of evolution must represent a hieratchical order, the 
` higher stages containing more of the essence of the Spirit than the lower 
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ones. The process cannot stop until the highest stage, which is nothing less 
` than the Source from which the whole process started, namely, the Ulti- 
mate Reality or Sacciddnanda is reached. In this way Sri Aurobindo supplies 
the missing link in the theories of evolution of Alexander and others. Unless 
evolution is connected with creation, it loses all meaning. Creation is the 
movement downward from the Spirit, and evolution is the movement up- 
ward to the Spirit, made possible by the downward movement of the Spirit. 
In fact, the two really form one process. This clearly explains the nisus 
between deity which is an inexplicable mystery in Alexander’s system. This 
explains also why the lower principles continue to evolve even after the 
emergence of the higher ones. Alexander supposes that the evolution of 
the lower principles stops with the emergence cf the higher ones. Thus in 
his view the evolution of matter and life stops with the emergence of mind, 
that of mind stops with the emergence of deity, and so on. This is also the 
reason why he speaks of the entire lower creation, consisting of matter, life 
and mind, as forming the ‘body’ of the Higher Being or Beings in whom 
deity emerges. , l 
`” The real weakness of Alexander’s theory of evolution—and indeed of all 
Western theories of evolution—is the absence of any true spiritual principle 
underlying it. His real Absolute is Space-Time. His God is a floating God 
that can neither be a metapkysical Absolute nor the God of religion. There 
_ is no place for any spiritual nisus in his theory of evolution. A Space-Time 
universe cannot develop any spiritual nisus. He has deluded himself—and _ 
also his readers—into thinking that he has given us a spiritual view of evolu- 
tion. In reality he has giver. us a purely materialistic view of it. 

To conclude my survey of the Western theories of evolution: their main 
defect is that they are not sufficiently spiritual. They are cosmic. Their 
viewpoint is undoubtedly over-individual. But unfortunately, they are not 
sufficiently spiritual. The naturalistic evolutionary theories of the nine- 
teenth century were frankly mechanical. But even the Hegelian view of 
evolution, in spite of its vaunted spirituality, is not sufficiently spiritual. 
For it identifies the Spirit with Reason. But reason does not represent the 
highest type of spirituality. There are several rungs in the spiritual ladder 
above reason. Consequent'y, a truly spiritual view must transcend reason. 
Bergson, again, in his anxiety to avoid mechanical rigidity, has gone to the 
extreme of eliminating all teleology from his theory of evolution. But this 
has reduced it to the position of that same dreaded mechanical evolution 
_ from which its express purpose was to give us deliverance. Alexander tried 
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most arbitrarily to foist a nisus towards spirituality upon a completely 
materialistic universe in his theory of evolution. Thus what all these different 
theories of evolution in the West lacked was a proper spiritual element. 
Coming now to the Indian systems of philosophy, as I have already said,- 
the problem of Evolution does not interest them as much as it does Western 
philosophy. The reason is twofold. In the first place, Indian philosophy 
is mainly interested in the destiny of the individual, and does not show much 
concern for the fate of the universe. Secondly, on account of the predominance 
of the cyclical view, Evolution becomes only a passing phase, since it is 
followed inevitably by Laya or Dissolution, and that again by another Evo- 
lution, and so on. Cosmically, therefore, there is for Indian philosophy a 
Maypole dance of Evolution and Dissolution leading nowhere. While all _ 
this mechanical cosmic dance of Evolution and Dissolution goes on, the 
individual, if he obtains the right knowledge or performs the right kind of 
work or obtains Divine Grace, accorcing to different schools of thought, 
obtains complete and permanent release from this world dance, that is to 
say, for him there is complete and permanent cessation of this dance, what 
is called dtyantika laya. The characteristics of this dtyantika laya, from the 
point of view of knowledge, are very beautifully described in Srimadbhdgavata 
xii. 4. 31-34. Even the Sankhya, which is supposed to take evolution se- 
riously, is not interested in it as a cosmic process but only so far as it relates 
to the interests of the purusas or individual souls. Shankara in his com- 
mentary on the Brahma Sutras, Adhyaya 2, Pada 2, Sutras 1-10 has shown 
how absolutely illogical is the claim of the Sankhya that an unconscious 
Prakrti evolves for the sake of the purposes of the purusas. In the first place 
the Sankhya has no right to talk of the purposes of the purusas, for it takes 
the purusas to be absolutely nirguna and niskriya, that is, attributeless and 
inactive. How can inert and attributeless purusas have any purpose? Se- 
condly, the two purposes mentioned, that of enjoyment and that of salvation, 
are contradictory of each other. Thirdly, so far as the purpose of salvation 
is concerned, how can it be furthered by the evolution of Prakrti? How can 
that which requires the complete cessation of movement be helped by the 
movement of Prakrti? But the most smashing argument which he advances 
against the Sankhya theory of evolution is that in the whole history of 
human experience there is no example of any unconscious substance, with- 
out the agency of an intelligent being, constructing things which serve the 
purposes of conscious being. Not to speak of the vast universe peopled by 
so many divers beings, even such small things as a house, a bed, a seat or 
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a playground, have never been known to be created by unconscious subs- 
tances without the agency of coascious beings. Shankara’s criticism is fatal 
to all systems of unconsc:ous or mechanical evolution, to the Sankhya 
as much as to the modern Western representatives of it. 

But, apart from this, the cyclical conception of the universe, which makes 
evolution and dissolution always follow each other, renders evolution abso- 
lutely meaningless. If evolution is to have any meaning, it must be con- 
ceived as a steady march ta a higher goal. Moreover, it must have a cosmic 

` character. If it is merely there to enable individuals to obtain salvation, 
and that, too, not by its continuance, but by its complete suppression, then 
it must be called an elaborate metaphysical joke. 

Nowhere perhaps has Sri Aurobindo’s genius shown itself to greater 
perfection than in his handling of the problem of evolution. He has accepted 
the cosmic view of evolution of the West but has rejected its mechanical 
character and replaced it by a spiritual evolution. Likewise he has rejected 
the cyclical view of the uriverse so dear to our country and the individua- 
listic outlook of our theory of evolution, and substituted for it the cosmic 
and overpersonal outlook of the West. The result is an altogether new 
theory of evolution, unlike anything found either in the East or in the West. 
It bases ‘itself upon the idea that the source of evolution being Sacciddnanda 
himself, it cannot stop until the whole world is completely Divinised. No 
limited objective, such as the naturalistic ideal of a perfect adjustment 
between the organism and the environment or the realization of a kingdom 
of ends, which is Kant’s social ideal, can be looked upon as the goal of evo- | 
lution. The goal of evolution is nothing less than to reach Sacciddnanda 
himself, from whom the whole world has originated. What the thinkers in 
our country ignored is the great truth that a Divinised man can only emerge 
in a Divinised world. The problem of salvation is int:mately connected 
with that of evolution. In fact, evolution may be called a Cosmic Yoga. 
This brings me to the problem of Yoga. 


(To be concluded) 
S. K. MAITRA 


1 Shankara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutras, 2. 2. 1: 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MAYA : 


(Continued from the last issue) - 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF MAYAVADA 


O turn now’ to a critical examination of the doctrine of the unreality 

of the world as sketched above. The essence of the above interpre- 
tation of Maydvdda is that the world though unreal is somehow—that is, 
in some mysterious fashion—presented to the individual consciousness. 
In other words, although the world is unreal from the ultimate standpoint, 
still it is real from the empirical or phenomenal point of view. Now, the 
question is, what is the precise relation between these two distinct points 
of view? How are we to understand the mode of transition from the tran- 
scendental to the cosmic view-point? The usual reply to a question like 
the above may be briefly stated as follows. It is argued that the question 
itself is ill-conceived, proceeding as it does from ignorance. From the 
supreme standpoint of Brahman, there is no world and no individual 
. consciousness, and consequently the question of any transition from the 
ultimate to the empirical standpoint Coes not arise at all. But, if so, why 
talk of the empirical standpoint at all, and how can the individual be said 
to be involved in the empirical standpoint? The cleverest reply to the above 
query is something as follows. It is argued that the concept of Maya pre- 
cisely signifies this, that though there is in truth no world, somehow the 
world appears to be; and that though there is really no room for any empirical 
or cosmic standpoint, somehow it emerges and gets individuals involved 
within it. Now, this ‘somehow’ is a very clever and ingenious device which 
is employed to cover ultimate philosophic difficulties. An -appeal to the 
‘somehow’ in explanation of the genesis and status of the entire world of 
manifestation, is, to put it bluntly, a mark of intellectual bankruptcy. This 
is not, of course, to suggest that the admission of the inexplicable necessarily 
constitutes a point of weakness in a philosophical system. If Reality divided 
‘by Reason always leaves a remainder, then all sound philosophy has .got 
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to accommodate some such thing as a final inexplicability. The frank . 
admission of the alogical or supra-logical factor in reality can rte be 
regarded as the failure of philosophic thinking. 

When Bradley says that the finite appearances are somehow transformed 
into elements of harmony in the life of the Absolute, there is a deeper ra- 
tionality in that proposition, and as such the ‘somehow’ involved therein 
is not altogether unacceptable to our understanding. It is surely more 
reasonable to say that the Infinite has the power of reconciling the con- 
tradictions inherent in the fini-e than to affirm that the finite appearances 
flatly contradict the nature of the Infinite, an exhaustive knowledge of which 
is in the nature of the case impossible. Similarly, when the Upanishads 
declare that Brahman is nirgupo guni (qualityless, yet possessed of infinite 
qualities), that which is inexplicable here to our understanding can 
quite possibly be a luminous factor in the heart of that Supreme Reality 
which is the source of all existence including our reason or understanding 
itself. That which proves quite satisfactory as an inclusive principle of 
explanation and which has the support of deep and luminous experience, 
has undoubtedly a title to werm reception in philosophy, even though it 
may appear inexplicable or self-discrepant to our logical understanding. 
But what about the incxplicability of Maya? Maya is neither explicable 
or intelligible in itself, nor is it-of any avail in rendering our experience 
` intelligible. Maya is just a frank’ acknowledgement of the inexplicable 
character of the cosmic process. It is neither a principle of explanation or. 
category of interpretation of our experience, nor is it compatible with the 
immediate apprehension of the supreme Truth. Maya is not a principle 
of explanation, because the world cannot be shown by it as necessarily or 
organically connected with the Absolute. It is not also compatible with 
the supreme Truth, because immediately Brahman is realised it disappears 
as a mere nothing. Now, an inexplicability which explains nothing -and 
which owns no organic connection with. the nature of ultimate reality, is 
more a liability than an asset,—it creates more difficulties than it can solve. 


DIFFICULTIES ABOUT LOCUS OF AJNANA 


Let us now turn to a brief consideration of some formidable difficulties 
which go to wreck the doctrine of Maya from within. The very first ques- 
tion which is forced into our mind is—What is the locus or dsraya of Maya? 
It is often shrewdly replied that the. question is one which ought not to be 
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asked at all: Maya is not an existent or a real entity which might require a 
support for its maintenance and functioning. Maya is in its essence a positive 
unreality, an objective falsehood, a mysterious no-fact. But still her positive 
and objective character as a cosmic principle consists in the fact that she is 
capable of exercising the dual function of screening and projecting, or veiling 
and creating (dvarana and viksepa). Now, how can she perform these 
functions except in co-operation with some principle of consciousness? 
If Maya means ajñāna and if the term ajfadna has any meaning at all, then 
there must be a conscious principle which is affected by or is subjected to 
ajfidna. Ajñāna or ignorance presupposes some consciousness which is 
ignorant. Now, who is subject to ajfidna? Or, to put it technically, who 
does function as the locus of ajfidna? Is it Brahman that may be said to be 
subject to aifidna or be ignorant? That would be a preposterous supposi- 
tion, because Brahman being pure consciousness or pure knowledge or the 
self-luminous Spirit, ajfidna is simply incompatible with it, or, as it is said, 
ajñāna is tuccha from the standpoint cf Brahman. It has been argued that 
ajfiana is not incompatible with Brahman and does not destroy its 
self-luminous character, just as the cloud does not impair the self- 
luminosity of the sun even though it may temporarily screen away the 
self-shining sun from men dwelling upon earth. But nobody can fail to 
note here that there could not have been any hiding of the sun by the cloud 
had there been no men existing outside of the sun, and that the self-lumino- 
sity of the sun would certainly have been destroyed had the black stretches 
of cloud been within the sun itself? Sarvajnatmamuni Prakasatman, and 
Anandabodha who belong to the old school of the Advaita Vedanta contend 
that Brahman reveals ajfdna without being affected by it, and that what is 
incompatible with ajfidna is not the pure undivided consciousness of Brahman 
but the modified consciousness reflected in the psychosis of the Jiva, 
vrttipratiphalitajfidna. They have recourse to an analogy by way of illus- 
trating this point. It is well known that the rays of the sun in their natural 
condition light up things like cotton, straw, etc., but the same solar rays 
when focussed through a lens burn up the latter. Similarly, pure conscious- 
ness which sustains avidvd destroys it when it is reflected in the mental 
vrtti or psychosis of the man who attains liberation. 

Now, we do not wish to raise here the question how vrttijfidna which is 
itself a, product of avidyd is capable of destroying avidyā. But we find that 
the difficulty of the matter has been sought to be smoke-screened by some 
misleading analogies. Prakasatman and others are not certainly prepared 
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to admit that there is an external relation of ontological separation between 
Brahman and Avidya analogous to the relation between the sun and the 
straw etc. And yet it is precisely the assumption of such a relationship that 
lends force to the above analogy. Then again, what is meant by saying that 
pure consciousness sustains or reveals ajfidna without being in any way 
affected by it? What is the character in which ajfidna is revealed by pure 
consciousness, and who suffers from this ajfidna? The word ‘ajfiana’ neces- 
sarily implies a person who is in ajfdna and who suffers from it. Without 
this implication it would be reduced to an unmeaning sound. Does the pure 
consciousness reveal ajfidna as the ignorance or illusory knowledge of the 
Jiva? In that case, it is by implication, the Jiva, and not Brahman, which 
functions as the locus, seat or asraya of ajfidna, and it would be instructive 
to proceed now to examine that view. 


IS JIVA THE LOCUS OF AJNANA? 


Vachaspati Misra holds that avidyd is located in the finite Jiva-conscious- 
ness, and not in Brahman. But how can the Jiva, who is himself the product 
of Avidyd, function as the seat of primal Avidyd? Does not Vachaspati’s 
position involve a vicious circle? Madhusudan Saraswati refutes this charge 
and explains Vachaspati’s position in the following way. Madhusudan says 
that the Jiva is not im toto a creation of Avidyd. The Jiva has two aspects, 
the aspect of consciousness and the aspect of limitation. It is the limited 
character of the Jiva which is the creation of Avidyd; in respect of its cons- 
ciousness it is identical with Brahman. “Both finite consciousness and Avidyd 
are without a beginning in time, both exist simultaneously from eternity— 
one is the principle of modification and the other is the subject modified.”* 
But while avidya depends upon the Jiva for its very existence, the Jiva 
depends upon avidyd not in respect of its being or consciousness, but only 
in respect of its limitation. The Jiva-Consciousness is identical with Brahman 
just as the pot-enclosed space is in truth identical and continuous with 
the sky-pervading space, i.e., the all-embracing infinite space. Now, closer 
examination will reveal that there is here much confusion of thought arising 
from verbal ambiguity and employment of misleading analogies. The 

.pot-and-sky analogy involves four distinguishable factors: first, the sky- 
pervading infinite space which stands for Brahman; secondly, the pot which 
is supposed to bear functional resemblance to avidyd; thirdly, the pot- 


1 Vide A.T. Sastri’s Post-Skankara Dialectics, p. 289 
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enclosed space which symbolises the Jiva; and fourthly, the imperfect 

consciousness of man to whom the pot-enclosed space presents the appear- . 
ance of being separated from the all-encompassing space, and but for whom 
there is nowhere any real division or separation in the infinite and undivided 
space. A clear discrimination of these factors will go to show that the above 
analogy definitely disproves the theory in support of which it is cited. The 
pot does not depend upon the pot-enclosed space; the truth lies rather the 
other way about. So it cannot be said on the basis of this analogy that 
avidya is located in the Jiva-consciousness. Secondly, the pot generates the 
pot-enclosed space by working upon or limiting the unlimited space, so 
that avidydé also must be said to generate the Jiva-consciousness by working 
upon the infinite and undivided consciousness. Thirdly, the pot does not 
limit the unlimited space; it only appears to do so from the standpoint 
of the ignorance of man. Likewise, avidyd does not in fact separate the 
Individual Self of Jivatman from Paramatman, it only presents the appear- 
ance of doing so to the obscure and limited consciousness of the empirical 
ego. This implies that in accounting for the empirical individual, that is, 
the individual qua separated from Brahman, one has to presuppose the same 
empirical individual, that is, the individual suffering from ignorance. Madhu- 
sudan says that while avidya@ depends upon the Jiva for its very being, the 
Jiva depends upon avidyd not in respect of its consciousness or being but in 
respect of its limitation only. Does he mean to suggest by this that while 
the Jiva as a limited entity is the product of the Ignorance, the Jiva in respect 
of his consciousness is the original support of the Ignorance? But the con- 
sciousness of the Jiva is twofold, empirical and transcendental. The empirical 
consciousness of the Jiva—the consciousness in respect of which he is the 
separative Ego, the Aham, is plainly the product of avidyd, and as such 
can hardly function as the original support of avidyd. The transcendental 
consciousness of the Jiva,—the consciousness in respect of which he is the 
immortal Jivatman, the spiritual Self,—is, according to the Shankarite, 
absolutely non-different from Brahman, from whose standpoint avidyd is a 
mere nothing. So the transcendental consciousness of the Jiva can as little 
function as the original support of avidyd as Brahman itself. 


IS ISWARA THE ASRAYA OF AVIDYA? 


Thus we find that neither Brahman nor the Jiva can be supposed to be 
the dsraya of avidyd. But may it not be that we have omitted to consider 
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that very principle which <eally sustains avidyd? The suggestior has been _ 
made that it is [Swara or the dynamic divine consciousness who is the 
ultimate seat or original support of Maya. It is believed that Maya is the . 
créative power of the Lord of the universe, and that it is with His sanction 
and support that Maya always embarks upon her career of unceesing crea- 
tion. Let us pause and ponder over the suggestion. According to Shankara, 
Mayda, Ajñäna, and Avidyd, these are all synonymous terms. Is Iswara then 
the seat of Ajfidna in the sense that He is at least to some extent influenced 
or modified by Ajfdna even though He may not be deluded by it like the 
Jiva? That is what the position cf the Shankarite comes to wher he refers 
to Iswara as the consciousness qualified by Maya, mdyd-vi&stacetand. 
Brahman or the supreme Reality is, according to the Shankarite, an absolutely 
unqualified unity, nirvisesa sattva, from whose standpoint the entire manifold 
comprising God, World and Scul (Iswara, Jagat, and Jiva) is a mere naught 
tuccha. It is due to the activity of Maya or Ajfidna that God considers Him- 
self to be possessed of an infinite number of qualities, saguna, ard believes 
Himself to be the Creator, Gcevernor and Destroyer of the infin te worlds, 
though in truth the only reality is the one pure infinite and undifferentiated 
consciousness. Now, a slight reflection will show that Mayavade falls here 
into a vicious circle. If Iswara is what He is due to the activity of Maya, 
then He is evidently a product of Maya, and as such presupposes the activity 
of Maya. How can then this Iswara function as the ultimate seat cr originat- 
ing source of Maya? It is a clear case of ‘arguing in a circle’ to suggest 
that Iswara is the original support of Maya and that Maya is the condition- 
ing principle of Iswara. The Srankarite has devised various means of break- 
ing this vicious circle. On2 way of escape lies in holding that Iswara is the 
locus of Ajfidna in so far a3 He is in some measure subject to it, tut that He 
is not the originating source cf Ajfidna The origin of Ajfidna is shrouded 
in mystery. But a close scrutiny will make it clear that this ap>eal to the 
mysterious is nc philosophical solution. True, every system of thought is 
. entitled to hold that its ultimate principle is self-existent or causa sui, so that 
no question ought to be asked with regard to its origin. But the ultimate 
principle is, according to the Saankarite, Brahman and-not Maya. The adhe- 
rent of Mayavada has therefore to show either that Maya corresponds to an “ 
imperative truth in the nature of Brahman or that it is a final mystery in regard 
to which no further ques-ion is to be asked. On the former alte-native, the 
doctrine of unreality of the world is blown to pieces. And on the latter alterna- 
tive, the monistiz conception of reality yields place to unmitigated dualism. 
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Another suggested way of escape from the aforesaid vicious circle lies in 
completely identifying Iswara with Brahman and in maintaining that the 
_ transcendental consciousness which Brahman or Iswara is sustains or reveals 
Ajfiéna without being in the least affected by it. The world is in this view 
the expression of the sportive activity of Iswara. He originates and spreads 


the whole game, without having any illusion about its reality. He is fully 


aware that the cosmic manifold is in truth unreal, and that He is not in 
fact modified by the apparent qualities of being Creator, Ruler and Destroyer 
of the universe. This is like a man’s continuing to see a stick bent in water 
even after he is assured of its uniform straightness or like a man’s seeing that 
the landscape is rushing opposite to the moving train even when he is con- 
vinced of the unreality of the phenomenon; or like the magician’s conscious- 
ness of the unreality of his magical show. So Iswara who is identical with 
Brahman is quite capable of functioning as the original support of Maya, 
which like the magician’s skill presents the cosmic kaleidoscope to the deluded 
Jivas. But even this interpretation of Mayavada cannot bear close examina- 
tion. The skill or sleight of hand of the magician is, as we know, relative to 
_the ignorance of the spectators. If the analogy of the magician is to be subs- 
tantiated, it must be admitted that the operations of Maya presuppose the 
independent reality of individual selves who are deluded by Maya to pezceive 
as real what is unreal. This is unmitigated pluralism. Moreover, the analogy 
reveals God or Brahman as a cruel deluding Agent whose sportive activity 
spells untold sufferings and miseries to millions of poor souls. Then again, 
it is said that Iswara cognises the cosmic manifold even though He is aware 
of its unreality. This shows that Iswara-Consciousness in its distinctive 
character is the subject consciousness of the objective appearance; and it is 
also a dynamic consciousness in so far as it feels itself to be the Creator, 
Ruler and Destroyer of the universe. To identify such an objective and 
dynamic consciousness with Brahman which is pure unobjective conscious- 
ness and which is as much above the distinction of static and dynamic as 
above the differentiation of subject and object, is to court a flat self-ccontra- 
diction. It is true that in a sense there is a relation of non-difference between 
Iswara and Brahman. But they are non-different not in the sense that Iswara 
qua Iswara is identical with Brahman, but in the sense that Brahman is the 
only reality, and that Iswarahood is only an illusory superimposition on the 
pure undifferentiated consciousness of Brahman due to the activity of Maya, 
just as separative individuality or egoism is an illusory superimposition on 
the Jivatman. But in that case it would be meaningless to assert that Iswara 
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is the ultimate seat or originating source of Maya, the power of Ignorance. 
Iswara emerges into being when somehow Brahman begins to think as if 
it had infinite qualities, and when somehow it gets related to a world 
of unreal objective appearances, even though it remains eternally unaffected ` 
by such objective and dynamic consciousness. But can we imagine any 

power which can influence Brahman into such false and illusory thinking? 

If that power be a power inhereat in Brahman itself, then it must be admitted _ 
that Brahman is not altogether rirguņa, i.e., devoid of all qualities and powers. 

But how can Brahman’s own inherent power be held responsible for even 

His apparent self-forgetfulness and deluded self-regard as Iswara? If it be 

said that the power of Maya is called into activity for the purpose of Lia 

G.e., sportive activity or playful creativity), then Brahman becomes endowed 

with a will-to-play, and consequently we travel further away from the Maya-. 
vadin’s conception of Brahman as undifferentiated consciousness. These 

difficulties can be obviated Ey maintaining that from the standpoint of 

Brahman the entire cosmic manifold including God, World and Soul is 

simply non-existent. So the question of Brahman being influenced to the 

extent of feeling itself as Knower or Creator of the universe does not arise 

at all. But in that case, whatever else Brahman might be, it would not be 

the philosophic Ultimate or zhe supreme principle of iaiia of the 

world of manifoldness. 


REALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF MAYAVADA AND INTEGRAL IDEALISM 


That the realm of the manifold is simply non-existent, tuccha from the , 
standpoint of the supreme Truth is the necessary logical sequel to the‘ 
doctrine of Maya or Avidya. But this is a conclusion which is abhorrent to 
our reason and experience. Howsoever unreal the world may be, it surely 
appears to us, and so there must be a Power which is responsible for project- 
ing the unreal into the realm of objective appearance. Our reason demands 
that this Power must be somehow connected, and connected derivatively, 
with the supreme Reality, so that we may not fall into the ditch of dualism, 
Some adherents of the doctrine of Maya hold, as we have already seen, that 
this demand of reason can be easily met by sticking to the objective or realistic 
interpretation of Mayavada. ‘We have already discussed the numerous diffi- 
culties which are inherent in such a realistic interpretation, but let us for the 
moment set on one side those difficulties. Let us admit that when Mayavada 
declares the world to be unreal or mithyd, the real import of this declaration 
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is that the world falls short of the ultimate Reality or Brahman, and that it is 
possessed of a lower or inferior order of mysterious or indeterminate reality. 
It would be instructive to institute here a comparison between the theory 
of Avidya as realistically interpreted and the attitude of Integral Idealism 
in regard to the objective universe. The former takes its stand upon the reality 
of the phenomenal world, even though this reality may be of a different 
order from, and definitely inferior to, the ultimate reality of Brahman. 
Integral Idealism also is constant in its affirmation of the reality of the 
world of our common experience. What then is the difference between the 
two? Is Integral Idealism in entire agreement with the realistic view of 
‘ Mayavada so far as the question of the reality of the external world is con- 
‘cerned? The answer is emphatically in the negative. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the two beneath their superficial resemblance, and it is in a 
right perception of this difference that a proper appreciation of the supra- 
mental or integral idealism of Sri Aurobindo would consist. Integral Ideal- 
‘ism does not rest content with a mere affirmation of some sort of reality of 
‘the world. It looks upon the world, in perfect keeping with the vision 
of the Upanishadic Seers, as a genuine self-manifestation of the Supreme, 
as the rhythmic expression of Its eternal delight. For the Mayavadin, the 
world, even when it is accepted as real, is not, strictly speaking, a mode 
of manifestation of Brahman, in as much as the world does not 
correspond to dny imperative truth or necessity in the nature of Brahman. 
But according to Integral Idealism, Brahman has both a static and a dynamic 
aspect; and the dynamic aspect of Brahman lies in its will to self-manifesta- 
tion, of which the world is the outcome. In the second place, Mayavada is 
loath to invest our life in the world with any genuine significance even when 
it accepts it as real in some sense or other. Our terrestrial life being void of 
any significance, the sooner we get out of it the better for us. The summum 
bonum of our life consists in realising the utter vanity and ephemeral character 
‘of the whole phenomenal show and in getting absorbed in Brahman, or, to 
| be more precise, in recognising the non-difference of the Self from the 
‘ featureless Brahman from whose standpoint the cosmic phantasmagoria is 
"simply: meaningless if not absolutely non-existent. 


(To be Concluded) 


HARIDAS CHAUDHURY 
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INDIA’S ROLE IN THE WORLD TODAY* 


I HAVE been hardly three weeks in England. During this period I 
.- have been constantly on the move, seeing things, meeting people, 
forming impressions. I have by turns been fascinated, bewildered, and 
transported; yet I have on the whole felt quite at home—-whether amidst 
the rattle and drive of the city or the elected silences of the countryside. 
On the other hard, I have been unable to find the time to think seriously 
about the subject your Secretary had “given” to me. I am by no means 
bursting with a message, and accordingly this is- no formal lecture. A 
thinking aloud among friends is all that I shall attempt now. 

In 1947-——~August 15, 1947—Britain withdrew finally her political control 
over India. India became free. Freedom was welcome, no doubt, and we 
duly. celebrated cur date with destiny, all the more so because it coincided 
with the seventy-fifth birthday of India’s great Rishi, Sri Aurobindo. Yet, 
for many of us, the joy was tinged with a certain sadness as well. It was, 
we thought, no more than a flawed, fissured, and fractured freedom. I 
refer, of course, to the Partition of India and the numerous islets of prince- 
doms which, for a time, threatered to render our freedom a hideous mockery. 
Perhaps “partition” had to be, but it did obscure our freedom’s horizon. 
Then came the “aftermath” of Partition—the communal orgies, the mass 
exodus of popu‘ations, and the problem of assimilating these uprooted 
masses of humanity. The world watched India—on the whole with sym- 
pathy and understanding. Here was a Republic with a population of 300 
millions, a Republic which, after prolonged heart-searchings and mind- 
probings, had deliberately chosen to remain within the Commonwealth. 

What was going to be the fate of this infant Reoublic—what was going 
` to be the future of this ancient people who had just celebrated their baptism 
of rebirth as a free people? And what part was India—and her “teeming 
millions”—going to play in the world? p 


* Substance of an address delivered before the N.E. Leeds branch of the United 
Nations Association on the 8th October 1951. i : 
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Many are apt to assume that because India is a so-called “sub-continent” 
with a “teeming population”—the more’s the pity, perhaps!—she is bound 
to play a Gominant part in the world of today and tomorrow. It was often 
facilely assumed during the last war that Russia, America, China and India 
would emerge from it as the “big four” nations of the world. More recently, 
a cultured English gentleman, while I was dining with him in London, 
told me that India was sure to play a very prominent part in the affairs of 
the Commonwealth, and so of the world. I answered that although that 
was quite possible, it was by no means inevitable. Extensive territory, 
ample natural resources, a rich heritage from the past, almost unlimited 
man-power—these are certainly important factors, but they are not the 
only determining ones. Great have been the achievements of small nations 
—ancient Greece, Elizabethan Englend. The question rather is what the 
people of India today are going to do with the resources and the opportunities 
that are theirs—what they are going to do with themselves and how they 
are going to meet the challenge of the Time Spirit. After all, we are not 
enacting archeology or Utopia or pastoral romance, but that far sterner 
drama of History. 

To speak in terms of clear-headed realism, our main concern in India 
today is to solve our own primary problems—in other words, making avail- 
able to our people food, clothes, houses, education, medical relief, fruitful 
work and reasonable living conditions. But, then, in the modern world— 
which is intricately interlinked—it is not possible to say that we are going 
to set our own house in order, and hence we have no time or inclination 
to look out of the window or saunter into the open. We want others to 
help us;—can we not, in our turn, give something to others? Like human 
beings, nations too are members of one another, and have to learn to “pull 
together” in the best sense of the term. 

Commerce, the exchange of commodities, no doubt goes on all the time, 
but are we in India in a position to “give” or gift away? Are we advanced 
enough in the ways of civilization to teach others? In science and techno- 
logy?—No. In armaments?—No. In the art of Government?—No. Have 
we perfected a sane and equitable social life which others can imitate?— 
No. In food and in money, we are so poorly off that we have to go out with 
a begging bowl. In short, there is so much lee-way still to be made up, we 
have to make up in dead earnest for lost time or lost opportunities, that— 
while not ignoring the good work that is being done in India today. in science 
and industry—it is only fair to accept the position, however unpalatable it 
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may be to us, that we have to learn a great deal more still. On the strictly 
political and economic fields, too, we have our own peculiar problems. 
Reaction pulls one side, the fateful Red lure on the other. 

It is thus obvious that it nrust be by other means—neither material nor 
political, but other means if at all—it must be through the use of other 
powers if any—that India will pay her debt to the world. But she has first 
to forge these powers herself—or reclaim them from the past and perfect 
them—she must first save herself by her own unblemished ardours and 
relentless self-discipline, before she can try to salvage or advance civilization. 

Now, what exactly is wrorg with civilization? The other day I spent a 
few hours in the vast “Dome of Discovery” in the South Bank Exhibition. 
It was a visual encyclopaedia of modern science and technology—predo- 

-minantly, if not exclusively, -he achievement of the West. In London and 
the other cities of Britain I see how science and technology have almost 
transformed the landscape and even the life-ways of the people. The Under- 
ground in London, the escalator, the Overhead in Liverpool, the power- 
driven labour-saving appliances without number, the wonders of modern 
medicine and surgery,—who can fail to admire these? Or who can fail to 
shudder at the tanks, the explosives, the doodlebugs and the atom bombs? 
In the arts of life and the arts of death, Western civilization is supreme. Yet, 
by its very nature, its very efficiency, the instrument it has adroitly fashioned 
returns boomerang-like to threaten its creator with destruction. It was 
sad beyond words to see in London and elsewhere the effects of wartime 
bombing. The. memorial tablets in the cathedrals. and churches tell a 
melancholy tale—although they record, too, deeds of sterling heroism. At the 
very moment of seeming Fulfilment there surges an elemental sadness in 
our hearts. There is an interesting bit of conversation in Frederic Pro- 
kosch’s novel, The Asiatics. An innocent Asiatic girl asks an American 
visitor: “What do they do there (in the great cities) if there are no sheep to 
herd, no fields to plough, nothing to grow, and no animals?” The American 
answers: “They build houses, ships, motor-cars, roads; they make clothes 
and books and jewels and little round things that will tell you the time of 
the day without looking at the Sun.” The girl is puzzled more than ever, 
and shoots the culminating question: “Are they happier than we?” “No; less 
happy.” “Why are they less happy?” “I don’t know”, answers the American, 
“but I am convinced that they are less happy.” “Darkness at Noon” 
Koestler’s phrase: but how terribly appropriate! It has therefore to be ad- 
mitted that Western civilization—or civilization as we know it today—is a 
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failure, a great failure if you will, but none the less a failure, a spiritual and 
moral ruin. Civilization hasn’t rid us of fear, of want, and it hasn’t given 
us real happiness. The next step may be either the reign of Belial as pic- 
tured by Aldous Huxley or the unalterable rule of Big Brother as imagined 
by Orwell,—neither a very pleasing prospect. Why have things gone wrong 
like this? 

The question is whether India, being new to the field,—also, perhaps, 
on account of her particular or peculiar habits of thought—can point to a new 
way of life. The old way was to be preoccupied with things, with outer 
forms, with mechanical processes—with the growth and development of 
things, forms and processes. But there is growth in consciousness as well, 
- and to this little attention has been paid in the past. It is said that the giant 
lizards and reptiles of the past perished because their development had 
been inharmonious. Perhaps such a phenomenon is being witnessed today, 
the protagonist in this tragic drama being Homo Sapiens. Viscount Samuel, 
in his Utopian essay entitled An Unknown Land, outlines the theory that 
“just as on the physical side there is an all-pervading ocean of material 
energy, the ether, so on the psychical side there is an all pervading ocean of 
mental energy...every kind of mental embodiment exists; from the first 
impregnation of a growing group of carbon-compound molecules; through 
the: lowest manifestations of life, barely distinguishable from inorganic 
substances; through unconscious vegetable growths; through the most 
elementary forms of animal life; on to the higher: finally to the human germ- 
plasm, to the half-conscious infant, to the fully conscious and self-conscious 
man.” For thousands of years consciousness would appear to’ have stopped 
at the stage of the analytical razor-edged mind or intellect, but the instruments 
- which the human mind can handle have grown enormously in number and 
potency. With such instruments and processes as have been fashioned, it is 
possible for a few men in key positions to destroy in a split second the very 
edifices which science and technology have brought into being. Human 
consciousness is not now strong enough to control the things, the intricate 
processes, which now surround it. Thus, blindly or purblindly, we see no 
other way except to counter arms by more arms and still more arms. Defeat 
is followed by revenge, and revenge breeds another revenge in the fullness 
of time. Crime is followed by punishment, which becomes a new crime 
in the series—and we wonder if this series will not stretch up to the crack 
of doom. Yet, with the best will in the world, we do not know what else 
can be done under the circumstances. Stalin is armed, and so Truman 
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must arm no less. We can only live in the light that we see—faint though it 
be. So long as we don’t—or can’t—see any higher or nobier light, we can 
only act in accordance with the lower knowledge. For, always, to run away 
from one’s duty is cowardly. But can the higher light ever emerge at all? 
Will it emerge first in India, and then illuminate the entire world? 

We saw just now that the power of the human consciousness has remained 
practically stationary while technological advance has been phenomenal. 
` We have no minds today keener than Plato’s or Aristotle’s, cur rulers are 
not a whit wiser than an Asoka, an Alfred or an Akbar, our generals are in no 
way cleverer or more resourceftl than an Alexander, a Caesar or a Napoleon. 
On the other hand, we have many more and far more destructive machines 
than our forefathers had. It is as though the body expanded indefinitely 
and put on weight while the supporting legs retained their original slender 
condition. How is this crisis in human history to be met? “The trouble 
isn’t with the West”, says Dr. Ainger in The Asiatics; “It isn’t with the 
East. It isn’t with the North or the South, or the white or the black. It’s 
with Man. He’s had his day....Just look around. The black, the brown, the 
yellow and the white. They’re tired and stale, all of them.” Is humanity 
then irretrievably doomed? Or is there some way out of the mess? 

Can we meet the situation as the Erewhonians did, by banning machinery? 
To a certain extent, Mahatma Gandhi believed that this could—and should 
—be done. But, of course, Gandhism was more than this. It included the 
very Christian concept of patient sufferance of evil. Non-violence or paci- 
fism or ahimsa is liable to facile misinterpretations. It must not be forgotten 
that even Jesus once charged at the money-changers in the temple with 
seeming fury, and Gandhi himself has declared that it is better to employ 
violence than embrace cowardice. The key-phrase in Gandhiji’s concept of 
“Ramarajya” was “change of Leart”’—a revolution in our ways of thinking in 
terms of you and I, Hindu and Muslim, East and West. Gandhism was 
thus a noble concept, and in the murky atmosphere of the present-day 
world, it still retains its brightness and purity. 

On the contrary, can we not retain all the advantages which science and 
technology have given us, and meet the situation by edvancing human 
consciousness itself into a new power for achieving the lasting happiness of 
mankind? The Gandhian “chenge of heart” is more or less an ethical tech- 
nique, and leaves the human mind practically where it is. The need is 
rather to surpass the present limitations of the analytical egoistic mind. Sri 
Aurobindo, the great Indian philosopher and Yogi who passed away about 
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a year ago, posited this splendorous possibility in his Magnum Opus, The 
Life Divine. He felt sure that with the advent of this new power, Supermind, 
our world of division and dolour and death would be transformed into a new 
heaven and a new earth, a‘Golden Age, a Satya Yuga. The adventure of 
evolution is not ended. Out of inert matter came life; out of life came mind; 
and the mind in its turn will exceed itself, and achieve fulfilment in the 
Supermind. Of course, life came cut of matter because it was already 
immersed in it; and so it was with mind; and the principle of Supermind will 
likewise emerge, not from a vacuum, but from the fount which already 
secretes it. As Lord Samuel writes in the book referred to above, “never 
do we find life produced from ‘not-life’; always from something already living. 
And never will you get mind from ‘not-mind’. It must be there from the 
beginning. Mind and matter are cceval. From ambience and ether, both 
present everywhere and always, the universe is made”. But “ambience” is 
more than what we have come to experience as mind. Writing from a sure 
basis of personal realization, Sri Aurobindo was able to visualize the emer- 
gence of the new power of Supermind—a power already latent in our con- 
sciousness—and the probable consequences of such emergence. The main 
consequence will be the dawn of a new age, in which man will be able really 
and finally to master his fate. 

Sri Aurobindo was a philosopher doubled with a Yogi, a Seer who achieved 
marvellous poetic utterance, a propket whose life held within it germs of 
the fulfilment of the prophecy. He looked forward to a race of supermen 
‘inhabiting a transformed earth, and he perfected the yogic or spiritual 

. technique that was to make the transformation, not only possible, but even 
inevitable. Such is the vision that inspires, the work that sustains, the 
Ashram at Pondicherry which Sri Aurobindo and his associate who is now 
known as the Mother established over a quarter of a century ago. One thing 
is certain: only a spiritual revolution can save humanity and take it to further 
heights of striving and realization. It may very well be that the efflorescence 
of this new Spring in the history of the human race will be witnessed first 
in India, soon to extend its potency for life, beauty and joy to the entire 
world. 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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The Problem of Power: by Lord Radcliffe. Publishers: Secker and 
Warburg. 


Ours is essentially an age of disillusionments. The hopes, the ideals 
and the doctrines which were trumpeted forth in the preceding centuries 
and whose accomplishment entailed some of the fiercest struggles and 
cataclysmic upheavals, seem to have turned to ashes in the mouth like 
the Dead Sea apples. Today phrases such as ‘freedom’, ‘liberty’, ‘rule of 
law’ seem as Lord Radcliffe says, more incantations than ideas. John Stuart 
Mill’s noble words in which he defined liberty have the familiar ring of 
otiose platitudes for us and d:ssolve like false dreams when submitted to 
the scrutiny of a searching analysis based on a deeper reasoning. 

But, what a thrill of joy and the promise of a new utopia must they have 
given to an age bearing wearily the yoke of despotic kings and religious 
pontiffs and struggling to breache in a freer air! “Liberty of consciousness, 
thought, and opinion; of expression, taste or pursuit: of association and 
combination.” He lists them all and then goes on: “No society in which 
these liberties are not on the whole respected is free, whatever may be its 
form of government and none is completely free in which they do not exist 
absolute and unqualified. The only freedom which deserves the name is 
that of pursuing our own good in our own way, so, long as we do not deprive 
others of theirs or impede their efforts to obtain it. Each is the proper guar- 
dian of his own health, whether bodily or mental or spiritual. Mankind 
are greater gainers by suffering each other to live as seems good to them- 
selves than by compelling each to live as seems goad to the rest.” An inspired 
utterance, no doubt. A civilisation that deprives the individual of these 
liberties seals for itself tae well-springs of progress and is foredoomed to 
crash by its own weight. But zo swing to the other extreme is also to bring 
about chaos and the disrupticn of all social order. Is it possible, we ask, 
in this world of interdependence, for anyone to pursue his own good 
without in any way colliding with others? And can we not pose the question 
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` in the manner of Pontius Pilate, But what is good? Mill does not give any 
satisfying answer to this question and the world knows too well to what 


horrible limits human selfishness can go if there is free business competition _ 


without ary governmental interference, and non-regulation of conditions 
of labour, manufacturing or the like. Laissez-faire led to the frightful condi- 
tions of the working class in England where sometimes the miners could 
not see the light of the day for months together. Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist’ 
and Charles Lamb’s ‘The Chimney Sweepers’ make our hair stand on end. 
But to-day the climate of politics favours the totalitarian regimes where 
everything is regulated by the State machinery and a perfect society, well- 
organised and disciplined is aimed at at the very heavy cost of the liberty 
of the individual. The Juggernaut of destiny seems to be wheeling relent- 
lessly in that direction and Lord Radcliffe rightly points out: “This is an 
age haunted by disillusion and fear, though that is not necessarily to our 
discredit. The disillusion comes by inheritance and represents the accu- 
mulated disappointment of five centuries, that the modern world which 
seemed to offer so much to the individual yet continues to withhold its 
best fruit from his grasp. Certainly it has brought him great benefits but 
peace of spirit is not among them. If one assumes that our age began with 
the cult of the individual, critical, independent, and self-reliant, it looks 
as if it may end with the virtual destruction of all that makes for indivi- 
duality.” 

In 1949 Bertrand Russell delivered the Reith lectures (subsequently 
published as ‘Authority and Individual’ reviewed in the Advent, February 
1950) in the course of which he showed how in the complicated framework 
of the modern State the individual has no voice and counts for nothing 
even in the local affairs. Russell says, everywhere the feeling prevails: 
“Oh, if I could ever reach the chief!” Men have left themselves’ to the 
mercy of those handful of people who have managed to occupy the key- 
positions and they are completely disinterested in what happens around 
them. They know they can have no hand in shaping the course of events. 
Russell, great thinker in the realm of abstractions, has revealed a rare power 
of practical thinking by suggesting concrete steps which can recover to the 
individual a sense of self-importance, self-reliance and responsibility. “The 
Problem of Power’ is a complementary book. Lord Radcliffe does not put 
forth any suggestions, he only surveys in a masterly sweep all the phases 
through which political theory has passed in Europe. He examines all these 
theories and leaves us at the point where Lord Russell begins. 
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_ Central authority, he holds, is indispensable in ‘modern society and its 
_ crowded civilisations’, So the philosophy of the backwoods, ‘that goes to 
bed.with the thought that the less authority men have over each other the 
better for all concerned, for then each man’s vane will see him through, is 
useless and too simple for the present age.” 

Lord Radcliffe, true to his English heritage, does not indulge in sweeping 
generalisations, extreme statements, unbalanced judgments. He discards 
such wry traditions as: “All power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” The truth in this tradition is undeniable and Pandit Nehru 
also in his ‘Glimpses of World History’ repeatedly says, ‘the lust for power 
grows with use,’ but this is not the whole truth. Lord Radcliffe tries to show 
in the course of these seven lectures that, Power ennobles also, puts’ men 
sometimes on their mettle. History offers numberless instances of men who 
used it without abusing it and discharged their responsibilities in a spirit 
of selfless sacrifice and devotion. The problem that he treats, boils down to 
this: “What really prevents men who have authority from abusing their 
authority?” The other side of zhat problem is another question: “What is it 
if it is not force, that leads mea to give obedience to authority?” He casts a 
backward glance and starts from a consideration of Plato’s Republic. A 
backward glance on Plato is sure to prove profitable because as G. L. Dickin- 
son observes: “The whole world is rocking under our feet, as was the world 
. of Greece when Plato flourished....Everything is now being questioned, right 
and wrong, religion, philosophy, marriage, property, government. So 
was it also in the Greece of Plato.” 

Plato’s first great contributicn is that he set himself to uproot the crop of 
doctrines that grow out of a scepticism whose only aim is to destroy values. 
Plato with his keen intellect tore to pieces such philosophies as hold: “There is ` 
no such thing as justice in a State; it is merely a fiction that men, who are 
conscious of their individual wzakness, think up' to keep the wild men down. 
Or it is a word that the people in power use in order to give a moral cover 
to what is really their own material interest. Or again, as Nietzsche argued, 
the only thing that deserves to be called justice is the will of the strong man: 
all else is ‘slave-morality.’ 

Plato was a supreme idealist and, “To him human life had no meaning , 
unless its purpose was to understand and then to pursue what was True 
and Good and Beautiful. ‘To the question: ‘what do men organize themselves 
into society for? his answer was: “To give the members of society, all the 
members, the best chance of realising their best selves.” This at once lends 
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a great moral purpose to the State. Plato had seen the application of the 
dogma ‘All men are created by nature equal’ resulting in the tragic death of 
his guru and so he believed strongly in the rule by caste and his ruling class ' 
enjoyed absolute power, unfettered by law. It was to be a communist State 
and Lord Radcliffe rightly observes: “One pauses a little horrified at this 
plan of a communism that was to extend to wives as well as property.” Lord 
Radcliffe points out three grievous defects from which Plato’s Republic 
suffers. 

Firstly, “It leaves no political function to be discharged by the governed” 
imposing upon them a sort of slavery. Secondly, “It is, in the highest degree 
intellectualist. One is left, even at the end, without any impression as to 
what its people were going to do in the perfect State.” 

Thirdly he makes, “his rulers ascetics and their rule a puritan order. 
He would turn poets out of his city, for fear that their enchanting songs 
should beguile men from the truth.” It folds rather frigidly round the 
human being known to us. ‘Your chilly stars I can forgo. This warm kind 
world is all I know’ will be the human answer. 

The second talk is devoted to a consideration of the idea of State authority 
as it developed in the Middle Ages when every theory concerning politics 
rested on some stray text of the Bible. The king though not responsible to 
any Parliament yet could not step beyond the Divine Precepts. He was 
considered as anointed of the Lord and so his authority was unquestionable. . 

The third talk entitled, “The Fairy Story of Natural Rights’ brings us into 
the rationalism of the 17th century, when Locke and Hobbes dominated 
the stage. Man the thinker recovers his lost estate and stands upright 

. determined to question everything that will not fit in with his logic of 
experienced fact. The theory of ‘Social Contract’ bit deep into the political 
structure of 18th and 19th centuries. A beautiful passage of Pascal sums 
up the grandeur and arrogance of this new attitude which runs: “Thought 
makes the essence of man; one cannot think of him without it....Man is 
nothing but a reed, the weakest in all nature but he is a reed that thinks. © 
It needs no universe in arms to wipe him out: a mist, a drop of water, can 
finish him. Well, if the universe should wipe him out, still man would be 

_ nobler than his destroyer, for while he knows his death as he dies, the uni- 

‘verse is not even conscious of its triumph over him. All human dignity, 
then, lies in thought....Let us try to think aright, for right thinking is the 
basis of morality.” A new phase of political theory starts. Seeds are sown 
of the secular State, the Machiavellian craft of diplomacy, and the morality 
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which prided in crimes if done for the sake of the nation but which would 
send to gallows an individual if he committed them for his own ends. This 
narrow morality still persists with the Nations of Europe and is the cause of 
world-wide discord. The Mother once said in Her New Year’s Message, 
“The world will enjoy a living and lasting peace only when men understand 
that they must be truthful even in their international dealings.” Lord 
Radcliffe exposes the vagueness of the concept of Natural Rights which 
varies with the outlook of its makers. The farce of the majority rule as 
government by consent of the governed is also brought to clear light. 

‘The fourth talk gives a historical perspective of the American Constitution. 
This constitution is perhaps the greatest contribution to the problem of 
unifying large countries in such a manner that the diversities which enrich, 
the life of the nation with various trends and cultural outflowerings are not 
flattened out into uniformity. The ideal of humen unity .also bids fair to 
materialise on the lines of z federal world-State. The fifth talk narrates the 
story of the industrious men who were the builders-of the British Empire in 
India. It is difficult to strike the balance on this question because we are 
yet scarcely out of the thick of the struggle whose memory not unoften stands 
in the way of a correct assessment. Lord Radcliffe tries to prove that some 
of these men were actuated only by the desire to promote the happiness of 
the. ruled. 

The sixth talk, “The Individual and the State’, examines the theories 
of Rousseau, especially the one that the individual must sumbit to the general 
will. The tyranny of the majori-y is now a patent fact and there is no answer 
to the objection that a hundred fools cannot make a wise man. How masses 
of men are swayed by hysteric passions and turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
sanity is amply borne out by tae manner in which elections are conducted 
in the democratic countries. T. H. Green foresaw the situation when he 
remarked: “As the will of the people in any other sense than the measure 
of what the people will tolerate is really unascertainable in the great nations 
of Europe, the way is prepared for the sophistries of modern political manage- 
ment, for manipulating electcral bodies, for influencing electoral bodies 
and for securing plebiscites.” 

The last talk “Power, and the Problem of its Control? brings us 
“to the crux of the problem. Some political thinkers like Jouvenel have 
come to look upon power as an entity having a life and existence 
independent of its possessors, ‘as if it were some terrible, remorseless god 
with laws that determine both the nature of his own being and the fate of 
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men who fall nto his hand.’ Lord Radcliffe brushes this view aside asa’ ae 
sort of superstition. But if we probe deeper into the nature of forces that. < 
_ govern human life we will discover a deep truth in Jouvenel’s words. Thé 


fact is that when power comes in the hands of egoistic and ambitious 
persons they at once open themselves to the influence of dark occult forces 
and become their instruments. The fact that others do not fall victims to 
these forces does not disprove their existence. All men are not goaded by the 
self-aggrandising ambition. These dark forces have been known as Asuras 
since times immemorial. 

Lord Radcliffe does not dogmatise anywhere. The State to him is an organ 
of our collective best self or our national right reason and the motto of all 
authority and all power in the words of Bishop Wilson should be: “Firstly, 
never go against the best light you have; secondly take care that your light 
be not darkness.” 

This motto contains, if properly read, the seeds of a new age in which the 
conflict between the individual and the society will be resolved by the dis- 
covery of the best light hidden in man. We base our vision of the future on 
the complete discovery of this light leading mankind out of all darkness. 
The nation is an organism but each individual human being is not a mere cell 
in it whose identity can be completely merged in the larger being. 

As Sri Aurobindo says: “For these social units or aggregates are not 
like the human body in which the component cells are capable of no sepa- 
rate life apart from the aggregate.” The individual is, “the more and more 
distinct and luminous Person, the increasing God.” The justification of 
Sociéty lies in creating such conditicns as will help the individual in the 
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discovery of that inner truth of his being which is one with the truth of the 


universe. The hope of the future lies in a spiritual religion of humanity. 
“By this is not meant what is ordinarily called a universal. religion, a 
system, a thing of creed and intellectual belief and dogma and outward 
rite. Mankind has tried unity by that means; it has failed and deserved 
to fail, because there can be no universal religious system, one in mental: 
creed and vital form. The inner spirit is indeed one, but more than any 
other the spiritual life insists on freedom and variation in its self-expression 


and means of development. A religion of humanity means the growing reali- 


sation that there is a secret Spirit, a divine Reality, in which we are all one; 
that humanity is its highest present vehicle on earth, that the human race 
and the human being are the means by which it will progressively reveal 
itself here. It implies a growing attempt to live out this knowledge and bring 
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“about a ‘died of the divine Spirit upon earth. By its growth within us 
\-orieness with our fellow-men will become the leadirg principle of all our life, 
““not merely a principle of co-operation but a deeper brotherhood, a real ~ 
and inner sense of unity and equality and a common life. There must be 
the realization by the indiv:dual that only in the life of his fellow-men is his 
own life complete. There must be the realization by the race that only on 
the free and full life of the individual can its perfection and permanent 
happiness be founded.” (The Ideal of Human Unity.) 


R. N. KHANNA 
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Who shall give voice to what in thee i is mute. ` 


Savitri, Boox IV, Canto z l A Sri AUROBINDO 


$ 


-Thy soul fins strength aie needs no other guide 
Than One who burns within thy bosom’s powers...... - 
He who shall walk until thy body’s end .. 


_ A close-bound traveller pacing with-thy pace, . 


The lyrist of thy soul’s most intimate chords 


Vol. IX. No. 3. 





The Divine gives itself to ‘as who give kome 
i without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. - 


For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 


the seas of Ananda.. - - - - Sri Aurobindo. - 
EDITORIALS* 
EVER GREEN! 


HEN you have an inner experience, there is a. natural tendency in 
you to have it again, to repeat it, and to repeat it, you go by the 
same way and in the same manner. When you sit in meditation, for example, 
you withdraw yourself from outward contacts and enter into a condition 
‘with which you have become familiar, which has pleased you and which: 
you consider sufficiently high and a commendable poise of consciousness. 
Thus whenever you sit down to meditation, you forthwith get into your 
habitual condition automatically, without any effort and you remain there 
as long as you like. Evidently,.the experience has become a matter of habit 
_ Le. mechanical and lifeless, but you do not perceive it, you have become so 
unconscious. That means you do not progress’ any more, you have shut 
yourself, as it were, in a closed box. If you continue, you may do -so 
your whole life in that way, but you will not have advanced a single step; 
on the contrary, you will have regressed a good deal. : 
The great secret of progress—and also of permanent youthfulness—is 
to feel at-every moment that you.are just beginning your life and your life- 


‘* Based on Mothér’s Talks 


THE ADVENT 


experience. Always you start afresh; even if you-are on the same path and 
seem to be moving in the same direction for the hundredth time, you must 
feel as if it was for the first time that you undertook the journey, it was” 
your virgin attempt towards a new discovery. Forget all past ideas, notions, 
“experiences that crowd your mind; sweep away all the accumulated dust 
that. has cumbered your brain; make. your consciousness as clean and clear 
as that of a- newborn babe—all straightened out; with none of the con- - 
- volutions and wrinkles of an-aged cerebrum. Always you will come into 
contact with world and things in all the simplicity and spontaneity of a, 
pure consciousness and always world and things will bring to -you its. un-" 
ending wonder and beauty and’ truth. ae ee 
_ . Whenever you go inside and seek. your poise, do not look for’ your old 
acquaintances, the familiar expetiences, do not carry upon your back the 
load of the past, but go ahead,,as if through a virgin tract, making quite 
new discoveries ‘and opening unexpected vistas at each step. You can make 
an experiment even on your physical body, i.e. take the physical con-- , 
sciousness too to share in your adventure of ever new discovery. - Thus 
you may, for example, forget your habit of eating or even walking, truly 
forget and try to learn over again, even as you did for the first time as a 
child. You have to acquire consciously a capacity of the body that has 


~ become an almost unconscious- réflex’ action. It is -a wonderful and | 


exhilarating experience. Naturally you cannot repeat too often or carry z 
too far an experiment of this kind on the physical plane. But you can freely 
déal with your inner life and consciousness. You can make your mind and 
your vital a clean slate, as much as you like: not once in your life, but every 
moment of. your life. And then see how the-world. impinges upon your 
. ‘consciousness, what frésh’ discoveries and awakenings come to you end- 
` lessly! You can always rid yourself of the accustomed vibrations on the 
normal levels of your existence, the physical, vital. and. mental; and even 
_you can go beyond your psychic formation and be the wide, the vast, the 
limitless, the Infinite itself, void of all ndme and form. And then with that 
virgin consciousness drop Straight into the world of material life and form, 
into your ‘bedy and bodily reactions. The world will give itself up to you 
in its pristine purity, its original beauty and truth, always luminous and 

glorious. This experience has to be the normal mode of your living, not ` 
simply the culmination or acme of your being; a fixed ‘and stagnant status, 
éven if considered the highest, the summum Bonum. That .is-how you can 
keep yourself and the world monna you ever fresh and young and new, 


i 
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A PAGE OF OCCULT HISTORY 


_ The preacher who speaks of the truth and delivers it to his hearers is 
usually effective for the first time or for a first few occasions only, when he 
feels the truth of his truth and is sincere while delivering.. But as time.wears 
- on, his truth too wears out, for ir becomes stereotyped,.-a matter.of:-mere 
habit, The experience is no longer. lived, but mechanically doled out.. You 
are sincere only when the experience is new and fresh and living,—it should 
be. made so every moment, otherwise it is dead letter, letter that killeth- 


That is the secret of spiritual life and even of normal. life. To.-keep it . 


ever green you: must know how to pour into it’a continuous flow of new 
sap. Look upon yourself, look upon the world always with fresh eyes— 

never burdened or obscured by. the scales that past experiences and acqui- 
` sitions have collected. Unlearn the past, always begin from the beginning 
` as a beginner—every moment a fresh impact, a new. revelation, an un- 
expected opening... That is how life remains ever young and ever ‘progressive. 


‘A: PAGE OF OCCULT HISTORY 


At the beginning of creation, four individual formations—the first person- 
alities—made their appearance.. There were: (1) a Being of Light or Con- 
sciousness, (2) a Being of Truth or Reality, (3) a Being af Love or Ananda 
and (4) a Being of, Life. And the first law of creation was freedom of decision. 
These Beings. were manifestations in- the free movement of the Divine; they 
themselves moved free, according to their individualised conscious will. They 
stood out, as if in relief, on the. background of the Divine Existence. For 
originally, although they differentiated: themselves from each other. and 
from the Divine, yet they formed a unified harmony and lived and moved 
and had their being as different, members of the same divine Body. At 

` first they stood out, but still essentially and apparently linked on to their 


fountain and origin. Soon, however, they stood out no longer on.the Divine, _ 


but moved out of him, away and separate; they sought to fulfil their- indi- 
vidualised will and destiny. The Divine did not impose:its will or force 
these individualities to turn round: that would frustrate the very purpose 
of creation. He allowed these independent beings to enjoy their full inde- 
pendence, although they were born out of him and essential part and parcel 
of his own being. They went abroad on a journey. of adventure, each carving 
out its own line of growth and fulfilment. The first fruit, the inevitable 
reaction of freedom was precisely, as.is just said, a separation from. the 
Divine, each one encircled within its ego, limited and bound.to its own fund 
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r . r 
of potency: individualism means iain Now; . once separated, the 
connection with the source snapped, that is to say in the outward activity, 


in dynamic movement or becoming- (not in essential being), the Four Inde- - l 
pendents lapsed into their opposites: Light changed to Darkness, i.e. con- -- ’ 
sciousness to unconsciousness, Truth changed to Falsehood, Delight changed l 


to Pain and ‘Suffering, and Life changed to Death. That is how the four 
undivine principles, the Powers of the Undivine came to rule and fashion 


_ the material creation. - 


Into the heart of this Darkness and Fako and Pain and Death, a 
seed was sown, a grain ‘that is to be the epitome and symbol of material 


creation and. in and through which the Divine will claim back all ‘the ele- ; . 


ments gone astray, the prodigal ones who will return to recognise and fulfil 
the Divine. That was Earth. And the earth, in her turn, in her labour 
towards the Divine. Fulfilment, - out of her bosom, threw up a being who’ 
would again: symbolise and epitomise the earth and material creation. That . 
is Man. For, man came with the soul in him, the Psychic Being, the Divine 
Flame; the spark.of consciousness in the midst of universal unconsciousness, 
a miniature of the original Divine Light-Truth-Love:Life. In the meantime, 
‘to help the evolution, to. join hands with the aspiring soul in the human. 
being, there was created, on the defection of the. First ‘Lords—the Asuric 


Quaternity—a second hierarchy of luminous beings—Devas, gods. (Some- | i 


thing of this inner history of, the world is reflected in the Greek legend - 
of struggle between the Titans and the Olympians. ) These. gods, however, 


being a posterior creation, perhaps because they wére young and inexpe- 7 


rienced, could not-cope immediately-with their' strong Elders. It i is why we 
see in the mythological legends the gods very often worsted at the hands of 
the Asuras, Indra hiding under-the sea, Zeus threatened often with defeat - 
and disaster. It is only an intervention.from the Supreme (the Greek called 


_it Faté) that saved them in the end and restored the balance. ` -- 


- However, the Asiiras came to ‘think better; of the. game and nenta. 


s 


to use their freedom on ‘the side of the ‘Divine, for the fulfilment of the ~ 
` Divine; that is to.say, they agreed to conversion. Thus they took birth - 


as or in human beings, so that they may be in contact with the human soul - 
—Psyche—which i is the only door or passage to the Divine in this niaterial 
world. -But the matter was not easy; the process was not straight. For, ` 
even agreeing to be converted, even basking in the sunshine of the human 
psyshic, these, incorrigible Elders could not forget or wholly give up their 


old habit and nature. Tiya now wanted to work for the, Divine Fulfilment 
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A PAGE OF OCCULT HISTORY 


im order to magnify themselves thereby; they. consented to serve the Divine 
` in order to make the Divine serve them, utilise the Divine End for their 
own purposes. They wishéd to see the new creation after their own heart’s. » 
desire. 

That is how re have become difficult upon enh and are delaying 
the ultimate consummation which, however, is sure to come about when _ 
the wheel of Time or Fate has turned full circle. 


Men are still in love with grief; when they see one who is too high 
for grief or joy, they curse him and cry, “O thou insensible!” Therefore 
Christ still hangs’ on the cross in Jerusalem. 


Men are in love with sin; when they see one who is too high for 
vice or virtue, they curse him and cry, “O thou breaker of bonds, thou 
wicked and immoral one!” Therefore Sri Krishna does not live as ‘yet 
in Brindaban. 


Sometimes one is led to think that only those ‘things really matter 
which have never happened; for beside them most historic achievements 
seem almost pale and ineffective. l 

There are four great events in history, the siege of Troy, the life 
and crucifixion of Christ, the exile of. Krishna in Brindaban and the 
colloquy with Arjuna on the battlefield of Kurukshetra. The siege of 
Troy created Hellas, the exile in Brindaban created devotional religion, 
(for before there was only meditation and worship), Christ from his 

"Cross humanised Europe, the colloquy at Kurukshetra will yet liberate 
`- humanity. ° 
Yeti it is said that none of these four events ever happened. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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SYMBOL MOON” 

OMe again thou a climbed, 0 moi like a white- fire on the ` 
, > . glimmering edge, 
; Floating up, floating up from the haunted verge of a foam-tremulous sea. 
` Mystic-horned here crossing the grey-hued listless nights and days, i 
Spirit-silver craft from the ports of eternity. s 


Dumbly blithe, shuddering, the air is filled from thy. cup of pale mysterious 
"wine: 

Gleam quivers to longing gleam; and the faery torches lit for Night’s l 

mysteries set in her niches stark and deep; 

-The inconscient gulf stir and are. vaguely thrilled. and, while their unheard 

voices try to ihe Wonder-light, new-seen 

Ti descending its ray shall unlock with a! wizard rod of fire the dumb 
recesses of sleep. 


‘Overhead it thy A aids swaying pon thou fetest, O ship of the 

i, oe ei gods, 
Glorifyirig the clouds with thy halo, ba our ra with a rose-red 

` rapture shed from the secret breasts of love; 

' Almost thou seemest the very bliss that floats in- opaline air over heaven’s 

. acs golden roads, 

Embodied here to Capture our human lives like a nectar face of light in 
. ‘the doubrful blie above: 


Fy 


_ Bright and dlone ‘in a white-foam-glinted delicate dim-blue. ocean of sky, l 
Ever thou rumst aid thou floatest as a magic drifting bowl 


tits ~ es 
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SYMBOL MOON 

, Flung by the hand of a drunken god in the river of Time ‘goes tossing by, 

O icon and chalice of spiritual light whose Spots are like Nature’s 
ss rane shadow stains on a white and immaculate soul. 


How like one frail and hunted thou com’st-O white moon, at my lonely 
call from thy deep sky-covert heights, 

A voyager carrying through tie ‘myriad-isled archipelago of the spear- 
pointed questioning stars 

The Girdle of the occult argent Yes of the Invisible to the dim query of the 
yearning witness. lights 

That burn in the dense vault of Matter’ s waking mind—innumerable, 

.- - solitary and sparse. 


+ 


A disk of a pees Ray that shall „come, a white-fire rapture and girdling 
rose of love, 

Timelessly thou driftest, O silver. boat that set out from the far 

`- Unknown, 

Moon-crystal of silver or gold of some spirit joy spun by Time in his dense 
aeonic groove, 

A messenger and bearer of an unembodied beauty and unseized bliss 

~ advancing over our life’s wan sea—significant, bright and alone. 


G 
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HYMN TO INDRA* a ; 


' Hymn of - Brihaduktha Vandini to Indra, Hai of Mental ` 
Force, when ‘he exceeded Mind and- entered _Mahas, yet maintained 


the lower firmaments,—realising has unity with Sah the supreme 
: rare) 


1. When thou haast given » wholly the lines of the’ ideal to ia) fame, ` 
O Maghavan of the fullness, when both the firmaments cried to thee i in their 
terror, thou didst protect the gods, thou didst transfix the Enemy, by teaching : 
_the ose of the Spirit, O Indra; even for this creation. . 

'. When thou didst range abroad increasing in thy force of substance 
and eeu strength to the peoples, that force was sufficient for thy 
_ battles of which they tell, but for thee, thou anes today: no enemy nor 
. before thou knewest. «~~ ` 

.3. Who were the sages before us ine came to the ad of thy greatness 
equal-souled? Didst thou'not give. . beiùg to ay. father and thy mother 
together out of thine own body? 

4. Four, verily, are thy untameable mightinesses shen thou dviellest’ 
‘in the Vastness; all of them thou knowest and by them thow hast done thy 
works O Maghavan. . ` ; 


5. ` Thou holdest ‘all these ‘that ‘are absolute existences, thou makest 


` a the objects that are hidden iù the. Secret Places of Being; smite not . 


asunder my desire, O Maghavan, thon art he that commands it and thou - 
art he that~giveth. - 


.6. He who placed light in the heart of other light. and joined sweet- 
nesses to sweetness, to that Indra this love, this force, this thought was 
spoken from Brihaduktha: when he fulfilled in himself the Brahman. — 
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LETTERS OF SRI AUROBINDO 


THE psychic Shen sufficiently. developed can, be strong seu to > make: 
the preliminary clearance. 


It is the supramental alone that can ESE the ‘material being, but 
the physical mind and the physical vital can be very much changed by the 
„action of the psychic and of the Overmind. ‘The entire change however is 
l ‘nade only when there is the supramenital influence. But for the present the 


psychic is the force that „may be relied on for the preliminary eer 
of the lower nature, 


17-3- 1933 <4 


x a x 
. S a CAER a x 
. Nothing permanent can be done without the real Supramental ‘Force. 
-But the result of its descent would be that in human life intuition would 
- become a greater and nore developed force than it now is and the other 
intermediate powers between mind. and Supermind would become ae 
`- more common and develop an organised action: 


5-5- 1933 
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x.. ar oe x 


A ea is, sometimes created in the body by. the pressure of a Force of 
tapas: because there are things that resist in the vital or in the body habit. 
or in the brain-mind, —the cause of the Beat is therefore not the force itself 
but the resistance. As soon as the system is cleared there is no sense of > 
heat any longer. But this heat is s clearly ee from: illness. 

` 2473- a = 7 

It is not the psychic but the mind that gets räised`and transformed and 
and its action intensified by the intuitivising of the consciousness. The’ 


LETTERS OF SRI AUROBINDO i 


psychic. is always the same in essence and adapts | its action a need 
of transformation to any cuange of consciousness. 3 


24-351933 


* * * 


It is bétter to proceed, by a quiet rejection and growth in conscioushess 
—and not invite battle—though, if a struggle i is orca on yon you must meet 
it with calm and courage. a e = 

24-3-1933 Aaa nee l i o r 


A Met x * 


“No, the intuitivé self is quite diffetent, or rather the intuitive conscious- ` 
- ness that is somewhere above the mind. The psychic stands behind the being 
_—a simple and sincere devotion to the Divine, single-hearted and immediate 
sense of what is right and helps towards the Truth and the Divine, an ins~ 
tinctive withdrawal from all that is the opposite are its moet visible charac- | 
teristics. sd : . S . 


16-2-1933- 


-k= x. -xk a a 
Z E # P og a Dg 


No, without sadhana the object of Yoga cannot be attained. Work ‘itsel 


must be-taken as part of sadhana. But naturally when you arè working; En 


you must think of the work, which you will learn to. do`from the Yogic, 
Consciousness as an instrument and with the memory of the Divine. . 


16-2~1933 
a ee ok oe 
You forget that men differ in nature and therefore each will approach 
the' sadhana in his own way=one through work, one through bhakti, one 
through meditation and knowledge—and those who are capable of it, through 
all together. You are perfectly justified in following your own way, whatever 
may be the theories of others—but let them follow theirs. In the end all, 


can converge together towards. ‘the same goal: Sie 
4-4-1933 
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THE ORNOS i 

< There is no such thing as a mere accident. There is some—perhaps a 
very slight—unconsciousness i in the physical and it is taken advantage of by 
these small beings of the vital physical plane—who are more mischievous 
than consciously hostile. 
6-4-1933 , 
i * * f * 
Yes, if there is the solid experience, the ego habit is much diminished, 
but it does not go altogether. It takes refuge in the sense of being an ins- 
trument and—if there is not the psychic turn—it may easily prefer to be 
the instrument of some force that feeds the satisfaction of the ego. In such 
cases the ego may still remain strong although it feels itself instrumental 

and not the primary actor. 


12-4-1933 


\ ` 
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* x * 


Egoism is part of the machinery— a chief part—of universal Nature, 
first to develop individuality out of indiscriminate force and substance of 
` Nature and secondly, to make the individual (through the machinery of 
egoistic thought, feeling, will and desire) a tool of the universal forces. It 
is only when one gets into touch with a higher Nature that it is possible 
to get free of this rule of ego and subjection to these forces. 

26-4-1933 l 


x x * 


<The lesser forces of Light are usually t60 much insistent on “seeking” 
for Truth to make effectivity their logic or their rule—the hostiles are too 
pragmatic to care for Truth, they want only success. As for the greater — 
forces (e.g. Overmind), they are dynamic and try always to make conscious- 
_ness effective, but. they insist on consciousness, while the hostiles care 
nothing for that—the more unconscious you are and their automatic tool the 
better they are pleased—for it-is unconsciousness that gives them their chance. 

15-4-1933 ; P Ta 
var x i * * 

Yes. The earth is the place of evolution in which all these forces meet 
and try to manifest and out of their working something has to develop. 
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On the other planes as men, vital etc.)-there is not the evolution---there 
each acts separately according to its own law. - T 


-26-4-1933 


Thereʻis no fear in -the higher Nature. Fear is a creation of the vital 
' plane, -an instinct ‘of the ignorance, a sense of danger with a violent vital 
reaction, that replaces and usually prevents or distorts the intelligence of 
_ things. It might almost be considered as an invention of the hostile oa 


z 2? x. x 


The subconscient is to be penetrated ibe the light and aie a ‘sort of l 
bedrock of truth, a store of right. impressions, right physical 1 responses to 
‘the Truth. Strictly speaking it will not be subconscient at all, but a a sort of 
_ bank of, true values „held KATI for use. 7 

1-5-1933 | /_ oe 
i ae ox * ie 


s 


_ There are always two methods of living in the Supreme. One is to draw 


away the participation of the consciousness from things altogether and go,- 
` so much inwards as to be separated from existence and live in ‘contact with 
that which is beyond. The other is to get to that which is, the true Essence 
of all things; not allowing oneself to be absorbed and entangled by the 
external forms, desire, attachment, slavery to the attractions of the external 
_ sense, which are the chief obstacles to this movement—so in either way they 
. have to be got rid of. But it is quite possible to see the Supreme before the 
attraction ofiexternal sense is gone—only one cannot live securely in it if 
there is- desire and external attachment because that i is always: ‘taking one — 
away from the i inner poise. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS * 
MAYA: Tae Paine OF _ PHENOMENAL EXISTENCE 


RAHMAN then, let us suppose, ‘has projected in Itself this luminous 

- Shadow of Itself and has in the act.(speaking always in the language 

of finite beings with its “perpetual taint of Time, Space and Causality) begun 
to envisage Itself and consider Its essentialities in the light of attributes. He 
` who is Existence, Consciousness, Bliss envisages Himself as. existent, con- 
‘scious, blissful. From that moment phenomenal manifestation becomes 
inevitable; the Unqualified chooses to regard Himself as qualified.’ Once 
this fundamental condition i is granted, everything else follows by the rigorous 
logic of evolution; it is the one postulate. which Vedanta demands.. For ‘this 


, + postulate .once granted, we can see how the Absolute when -it projects in it~ 


self this luminous Shadow called the Parabrahman, prepares-the way for 
and as it were necessitates the evolution of this manifest world,—by bringing 
into play the great fundamental principle of Maya or Illusion. Under the 
play of that one principle translating itself into motion, the great transforma- 


tion epoken of by the Upanishad becomes a ee. One’ becomes the A 


Many. 
(But this one fundamental postulate is not easily AE DT The question 
which will at once spring up armed dnd, gigantic in the European mind is 


the-teleological objection; Why? AH action implies a purpose; with what - 


_ purpose did Brahman regard Himself'as qualified? All Evolution is prompt- 


ed by a desire, implies development, moves to an intelligible goal. What did- 
- Brahman who, being Absolute, is self-sufficing, desire, of what development 


did He stand in need or to what goal does He move? This is, from the téleo- 
logical standpdint, the great crux of any theory of.the Universe ehini tries 


' * Brom Old Writings - s 
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-THE ADVENT 


2 to start from an essential and oeoa Unity; a gulf is left which the intellect 


finds ‘it impossible to bridge. Certain philosophies do indeed attempt. to. 


‘bridge it by a teleological.explanation. The Absolute One, it is argued, 


passes through the cycle of manifestation, because He then returns to His 


original unity enriched with a new store of experiences and impressions, richer ` 


in love, richer in’ knowledge, richer in deed. It~is truly amazing that any 
minds should be found which can seriously flatter themselves with the serene 
illusion that this i is philosophy. Anything more unphilosophical, more vicious 
in reasoning cannot be imagined. When the Veda, speaking not of the 


- Absolute but of Brahman: Hiranyagarbha, says that He was alone and grew 


afraid of His loneliness, it passes, as a daring-poetical fancy; and this too 
might pass 2s a poetical. fancy, but not as serious reasoning: It is no more 
than an unreasoning recoil from the European idea of absolute, impersonal. 
Unity as a blank and empty Negation. To avoid this appalling conchision, an 


: Unity is imagined which can be at the same time, not phenomenally but in 
its ultimate reality, manifold, teeming with myriad memories. It is difficult . 


to understand the precise argumentation of the idea,- whether the One 
when He has re-entered His unity, preserves His experiences-in detail or in 
the mass, say, as a pulp or essence. But at any rate several radical incohe- 
rences are in its conception. The Absolute is imagined as a thing incomplete 
and awaking to a sense of Its incompleteness which. It proceeds in a business- _. 
like way to’ remedy; subject therefore to Desire and subject also to Time 


. in which It is now contained! As to the source whence these new 'impres~ 
` sions are derived which complete.the incompleteness of Brahman, that i is a 


still greater mystery. If it was, out of Himself, then it was latent in Him, 


- already existing unknown to-Himself. One therefore presumes He produced 
‘in Himself, since there was no other place to produce them from, things 


which had no existence_previously but now are; that which was not, became; , 


‘out of nothing, something arose. This is not philosophy. but theology; 
` not reasoning, but faith. As faith it ‘might pass; that God is omnipotent and 


can therefore literally create something out cf nothing, is a dogma which 
one is at liberty to believe or reject, but it is outside the sphere of reasoning), 
„There seems at first to be a fatal objection to the concession of this postu- 
lates it seems really to evade the fundamental question of the problem of ' 
Existence or merely carry the beginning of the problem two. steps farther 
back. For the great crux of the Universe is precisely the difficulty of under- 


` standing How and Why the One became Many, and we do not -get. rid ‘of 


‘the difficulty by saying that it proceeds from the Unqualified willing to regard 
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“Himself as qualified. Even if the question How were satisfactorily met by 

the theory of Maya, the Why of the whole process remains. The goal of 
Evolution may have been determined,—it is, let us concede, the return of 
the Infinite upon Itself through the cycle of manifestation; but the beginning 

of Evolution is not accounted for, its utility is not made manifest. Why 

did the Absolute turn His face towards Evolution? There seems to be no- 

_ possible answer to this inquiry; it is impossible to suggest any teleological 

reason why the Unqualified should will to look on Himself as qualified and 

so set the wheel of Evolution rolling,—at any rate’ any reason which would 

not be hopelessly at variance with the essential meaning of Absoluteness: 

and it is only an unphilosophic or imperfectly philosophic mind which 

can imagine that it has succeeded in the attempt. But the impossibility does 

not vitiate the theory of Maya; for the Vedantist parries this question of 
the Why with an unanswerable retort. The question itself, he says, as 

directed to the Brahman, is inadmissible and an impertinence. He, being 

Absolute, is in His very nature beyond Causality on which all ideas of 
need, utility, purpose depend, aad to suppose purpose in Him is to question 

His transcendent and absolute nature: That which is beyond causality, has 

no need to act on a purpose. To catechise the Mighty Infinite as to why 

It chose to veil Its infinity in Maya, or to insist that the Universe shall 

` choose between being utilitarian or not being at all, is absurd; it betrays 

a want of perfect intellectual lucidity. The question Why simply cannot 

arise. 

But every when the question of utility is set aside, the intelligibility of 
the process is not established. The Unqualified willing to regard Himself 
as qualified is, you say, His Maya. But what is the nature of the process, 

` intellectual or volitional, and how can an intellectual or volitional process 
be consistently attributed to the Absolute?—on this head at least one expects 
intellectual satisfaction. But the Vedantist strenuously denies the legitimacy 
of the expectation. If the “Will to regard” were put forward as a literal 
statement of a definable fact and its terms as philosophically, precise, then 
the expectation would be justifiable. But the terms are avowedly poetical 
and therefore logically inadequate; they were merely intended to present 
the fact of Maya to the intellect in the imperfect and totally inadequate 
manner which is aloné possible to finite speech and thought in dealing with 
the infinite. No inteliectual or volitional process as we conceive will and 
intellect has really taken place. What then has happened? What is Maya? 
How came it into existence? a 
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The Vedanta answers this question .with its usual uncomprémising 
candour and imperturbable clearness of thought;—We cannot tell, it says, 
for we do notand cannot know; at least we cannot intelligibly define; and 
this for the simple reason that the birth ‘of Maya, if it ‘had any birth,took 
place on “the other ‘side of phenomena, before the origin of Time, Space 
and Causality; and is therefore not cognizable by the intellect which can only 
think in terms of Time, Space and Causality. ‘A little reflection will show . 
that the existence of Maya is necessarily involved even in the casting. of the’ 

, luminous shadow called Parabrahman. A thing'so far removed in the dark 
backward and abysm before Time, a state, force or process (call it what ` 


* . we will) operating directly i in the Absolute.Who is but cannot be thought 
of, may be perceived as a fact, but cannot be explained or defined. We . ` 


say - therefore that Maya is a thing amrdeshyam; impossible to define, of 
which we cannot say that it is;—for it is Illusion, —and we cannot say that, 
_ itis not,—for it is the Mother of the Universe; we can only infer that it- 
>is a something. inherent in the being*of Brahman and must therefore: be 
nat born but eternal, not in Time, but out of Time. So much arises from 


`. our premises;.more it would be dishonest to pretend to know. 


Still Maya is no mere assumption or its existence unprovable! Vedanta 
is prepared to prove that Maya'is;, prepared to show what it is, not ultimately ; 
-but as involved in Parabrahman and manifested in the Universe; prepared 

to. describe how it set- -about the work of Evolution, prepared to present 
‘Maya in terms of the intellect as a perfectly possible explanation of the 

entire “order of the Universe; prepared even to contend that it is. thé only 
explanation perfectly consistent with the nature of being and the recog- 
nized bases of scientific and philosophical truth. It is only not prepared 
to represent. the ultimate. infinite nature and origin of Maya in precise 
terms comprehensible to finite mind; for to attempt philosophical-impossi-: 
bilities constitutes an intellectual pastime in which the Vedantist is too 
‘much attached to clear thinking to indulge. 
. What then is ‘Maya? It is, intellectually envisaged, a subjective necessity 
involved in the very nature of Parabrahman. We have seen that Parabrahman 
is visible to us in the form of three, subjective conceptions with three cor- 
responding | objective conceptions, which are the essentialities of His being: 
But Parabrahman is the Brahman as envisaged by ‘the individual self-in 
. the act of returning to its source; Brahman externalized by His own will 
in the. form of Maya is looking at Himself with the. curtains of Maya half- 
lifted. but not yet quite thrown back. The forms of Maya have disappeared, 
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but the arial stands behind ‘the ‘returning. Self at ihe entrance’ of the ` 


porch, and it is only when he. reaches the i inner end of the porch: that he 


passes utterly out of the control of Maya. “And the essentiality | of Maya isto . 


resolve Existence, . Consciousness and. Bliss which are really one, into.three, 
the Unity appearing as a T rinity and. the single Essentiality immediately 


` -breaking up into manifold properties or attributes. The: absolute Brahman ` 


< at the-inner entrance is the bright triune Parabrahman; absolute also, but 


~- cognizable;. at. the threshold of the porch He is Parabrahman envisaging Sn 


. Maya, and the next step carries Him into Maya, where Duality begins, 
` Purusha differentiates from n Prakriti, Spirit from Matter,Force from Energy, 
Ego from Non-Ego; and as the descent into phenomena deepens, single 
Purusha differentiates’ itself into multitudinous receptacles, single Prakriti 
into innumerable forms. This is the law of Maya. : a oy 

But the first step, speaking i in the terms of pure intellect, is the envisaging 
—of the Essentiality as possessing Its three subjective and three objective 


N 


properties,—Existence; Consciousness}. Bliss; Truth; Knowledge; Infinity. - 


The moment this. happens, by inevitable necessity, the opposité attributes, `. 


` Nothingness, Non-Sentience, Pain, ‘present’ themselves as inseparable 
shadows of the three substances, and with them come the objective triad, 


: Falsehood, Ignorance, Limitation; Limitation: . necessitates Divisibility,, 


` Divisibility, necessitates Time and Space; Time and Space necessitate Cau- 


‘sality; Causality, the source from which definite phenomena arise, neces- . 
sitates Change. All the fundamental laws of Duality have sprung into being, — 


` necessitated in‘a moment by the appearance of Saguna Brahman, the Un- 


qualified Infinite become Qualified. ' They: do not really or ultimately exist, — 


bécause they ‘are inconsistent with the absolute nature of Parabrahman, 


for even in the sphere of phenomena we can rise to the: trith ‘that annis ` 
hilation is an illusion and only form i is destroyed; nothingness is an im- . 


possibility, “and the Eternal: ċannot perish; nor can‘He become non-sentient 


in whose being. sentience and non-sentience are one; nor can He feel pain `` ` 


` who is infinite and without limitation. Yet these things, :which we know - 
cannot exist, must be conceived and therefore- have ‘phenomenally. an exis~' 

‘tencé and a reality í in impermanence. For this is the paradox of Maya and her- 
` works'that we cannot say théy exist, because they are in reality impossible, and - 


. we cannot Say. they do not exist; because we must conceive them subjectively 
` and,. knowledge. being. now. ‘turned’ outward; envisage them objectively. 


Surely ‘this-is to land ourselves in ‘a metaphysical. morass! But the key 


of me tangle. i is Aai iù our hands;=it i is to remember that: Parabrahnian 
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is is Himself iiy the aspect of the indefinable Absolute’ who is ere Séience 
and Nescience, Existence and, Non-existence, Limitation and Infinity, and 
His sixfold attributes are not really six but one, not really attributes of,’ 
` Brahman; but in their unity Brahman Himself. It is only when we conceive 
of them as attributes that we are driven to regard Annihilation, Non-sentience 
` and Limitation and their correspondings subjective or objective, as’ realities: 
But. we ate driven so to conceive them by something datelessly inherent 
in the infinite Will to live, in Brahman Himself. To leave for a moment. ` 
the difficult language of metaphysics which on this dizzy verge of infinity; 
eludes and bewilders our giddy. understanding and to use the trenchant — 
symbolic ‘style of the Upanishads, Parabrahman is. the luminous shadow of ak 
the Absolute projected in Itself. by Itself, and Maya is similarly the dark 
shadow projected by the Absolute in Parabrahman; both are real because 
‘eternal, but sheer reality: is neither the light nor the darkness but the Thing- 
in-itself which they not merely like phenomena represent, but. which in 
. an inexplicable’ way they are. Tmt, then; is as in its subjective’ en 
‘to Parabrahman.- ` 
i In phenomena Maya -becomes bana in a hundred duire pne ' 
amid whose complex. variety ‘we long strive vainly to find the one supreme 
- Clue. The old thinkers long followed various of the main threads, but-none ` 
Jed them to the “mysterious . starting-point of her motions. ' “Then,” says. 
‘the Svetasvatara, “they followed after concentration of Yoga and saw the 
Might of the Spirit of the Lord hidden deep in the modes, of workings .of 
"its own nature”; Devatmashakti; the Energy. of the Divine Self, Parabrahman, 
is Maya;: and it is in another passage stated to have two sides, obverse and 
` „reverse, Vidya and. Avidya,. Science and Nescience. Nescience eternally 
tends to envelop Science, Science eternally tends to displace ‘Nescience. 
. Avidya'or Nescience is Parabrahiman’ s power of creating illusions or images, 
< thing which seem but are not ih themselves:.Vidya’ or Science is His power. , 
`+ of shaking off His own. imaginations ard returning upon-His real and:eternal 
Self. The action and reaction of these two great Energies doing work upon . 
_ each other is the secret of ‘Universal ‘activity. The power of Nescience. is 
, evident on every plane of existence; Zor the’ whole Universe iš a series of- 
images, The sun_rises up in the morning, mounts into thé cusp of, the. blue 
_ Heavens and descends at evening trailing behind it clouds of glory as it. 
s disappears. Who could doubt ‘this irrefragable, overwhelmingly iano = 
fact? Every day, through | myriads cf years, the, eyes of millions: of men 
“alll: “aver. the world have borne concurrent and uaivarying: tesnmony tó the 
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truth of these splendid yoyagings. Than such universal ocular testimony, 
what evidence can be more conclusive? Yet it all turns out to be an image 
` created by Nescience in the field of vision. Science comes and undeterred 
‘by prison and the stake tells us that the sun never voyages through our 
' heavens, is indeed millions of miles from our heavens, and it is we who 
move round the sun, not the sun round us. Nay, those Heavens them- 
selves, the blue firmament into which poetry and religion have read so much _ 
beauty and wonder, i is itself only an image, in which Nescience represents 
our atmosphere to us in the field of vision. The light too which streams upon 
us from our sun and seems to us to fill Space turns out to be no more than 
an image. Science now freely permitted to multiply her amazing paradoxes, 
‘forces us at last to believe that it is only motion of matter affecting us at 
a certain pitch of vibration with that particular impression on the brain. 
‘And so she goes on resolving all things into mere images of the great cosmic 
ether which alone is. Of such unsubstantialities is this marvellous fabric 
of visible things created! Nay, it would even appear that the more unsub- 
stantial:a thing seems, the nearer it is to ultimate reality. This, which 
Science proves, says the Vedantist, is precisely what is meant by Maya. 
Never dream, however, that Science will end here and that we have come 
to the last of her unveilings. She will yet go on and tell us that the cosmic 
ether itself is only. an image, that this. universe of sensible things and things” 
inferable from sense is only a selection of translations from a far vaster 
universe of forms built out of subtler matter than our senses can either show 
“or imply to us. And when she has entered into that subtler world. with fit 
instruments of observation and analysis, that too she will relentlessly resolve 
into mere images of the subtler ether out of which it is born. Behind that 
subtler. universe also there looms a profounder and vaster, but simpler 
state_of .existence where there is.only the undetermined universality of 
things as yet involved in their causes. Here Science must come to her latest~' 
dealings with matter and show us that this indeterminate universality of 
things is after all only af image ‘of something in our own self. Meanwhile 
with that very self she is busy, continually and potently trying to persuade 
us that all which we believe to .be ourselves, all in which our Nescience 
would have us contentedly dwell, is mere imagery and form. The animaj 
in us insists that this body is the real Self and the satisfaction of its needs 
our primal duty; but Science (of whom Prof. Haeckel’s Riddle of the Uni- 
verse is not the concluding utterance) bids us beware of identifying our 
' Self with a mere mass -of primitive animal forms ‘associated’ together by 
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` an. aggregating nucleus of vital impulses; - -this surely iş not the reality. of 


. Shakespeare and Newton, Buddha and -St. Francis! Then in ‘those vital 


3 impulses i we seek the bedrock of. our ‘being. But these ‘too Science resolves ; 
k ‘into a delusion or image created by Mescience; for in reality these vital. - 
_. impulses have no existence by themselves but are merely the link established ` `. 
` bétween. that material aggregation of animal forms and, something within a 
_ us which we call Mind. Mind too she will not ‘permit us long to mistake 


. for anythirig more than an image ‘created by the interaction of sensations 
and response to sensations between the material aggregation. of the body | 
and something that governs and informs the material system. This governing . 
‘power in its actioi upon mind reveals itself in the discriminating, selecting, 
_ ordering and purposeful entity called: by Vedanta the Buddhi, of which 
reason is only one aspect; intellect only one image. Buddhi also turns out-- 
_ eventually to be no entity, only an image, and Science must:end by showing: 
"us that-body, vitality, mind, buddhi are all images .of what Philosophy calls 


- Ananda, the pleasure of existence or wil to live; and she reveals to ‘us at 


- last that although this Will. divides itself into innumerable | forms which 
represent themselves as. individual selves, yet all these are images of one _ 
: great Cosmic. Will to live, just as all materjal forms’ are merely images of - 

- one great undifferentiated Universality of cosmic matter, causal ether, if 


~we so choose’ to describe it. That Wil is Puruhsa, that Universality. is 
_ Prakriti; and both are but images of Parabrahman: , 


So, very briefly and inadequately stated in some’ of. its ‘main principles, 
runs thé Vedantic theory. of Maya, for which analytic Science is, without 


- , quite knowing it, multiplying a.stupendous mass of evidence. Every fresh 
- certainty which this Science adds, swelis the- mass; and it is only where 
~” she’ is incomplete: and therefore ‘should ‘be agnostic, that" Vedanta’ finds, 


Mo’ assistance from her analysis. The completion of Scierice means the © 


*~ final oe over Nescience. and the unveiling of Maya. oe 
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‘ a indeed to Thy ides Thought i is Era than action, O Janardari, 
vexer of the host, wherefore then dost thou yoke me to a dark and 


- fearful deed? ‘Tis as if-thou wouldst bewilder me with mixed and tangled. 


speech, therefore speak- decidedly, one clear TME which shall w me to , 
my highest welfare.” f 


KRISHNA 


` 


t 


` ©“Two-are the ways of da ‘in this. voli: diy TEA I 


declared it-to thee, O sinless one: thé devotion of the men*of the Sankhyas is 
“by singleness in knowledge, by singleness in works is the devotion of the men - 
of Yoga. Not by refraining from works shall a. man taste actionlessness, 


‘and hot “by renouncing of the world shall’he reach perfection. For verily no 
man even for a moment remains without doing, since each is made to do 


whiether he will or not by the moods of his essential nature. He who coerceth < 


the ọrgans of action, and sitteth remembering i in his heart the things in which 


the senses ‘work, is a man. deceived i in ‘spirit, him they call hypocrite, but 


whosoever governeth the senses with his mind, O Urjoona, and entereth 


on yoga in works using the organs of action. without attachment, is dis- 
_ tinguished above all ‘beings. Do thou. works that the: law demands of thee, = 
for action is mightier thani inaction; yea, without works the: very maintenance 
of thy. body cannot be. “Tis by doihg works'i in -other spat than. as asacri= °: 
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f fice, that this world of creatures falletti into bondage to its works; but do 


thou practise’ works a3 a sacrifice, O son of Gountie, with a. mind free from 
the yoke. of attachment. For with Sacrifice the Father, of old, created all 


peoples and said unto them; “By. Sacrifice shall -ye beget. offspring; lo; the. ` os 


chosen joys of:your desire, they shall be to you the milk of her udders. 


~ Cherish you the gods with Sacrifice, and the > gods shall cherish you in turh; 


` thus by cherishing each. other shall ye attain to your highest welfarė. Ghe- 


' rished with sacrifice the gods shall bestow. on you the joys you most desire”; 


and he is no better:than a thief who enjoyeth what they give, and giveth: ‘not 
to them again. The good who eat the.remnants of the Sacrifice are delivered 
from all their transgressions, but the accursed eat and. drink sin who cook 


` their food but for their. own selfish bellies. From food all ‘creatures are born, 


and fromsrain is the birth-of food, but rain ariseth from the Sacrifice and 


Sacrifice hath its root in works; works know to ‘be born of the Eternal, for 


by the imperishable word of the Eternal’ they were brought into being: 
Therefore is, the Eternal everywhere and in all things; yea, He hath His 


-home for ever in the heart of the Sacrifice. This is the wheel that God hath 
. set going, and who goeth not with it, whose days`are a wickedness, ‘whose 


$ 


delight and -ease are in the senses, liveth his life in vain, O son of Pritha. 


But for the man whose whole pleasure is in the Spirit and who satisfies 
his longing with the Spirit, yea, who is. utterly content with the Spirit, for 
him there ‘is no ‘needful action. For, indeed, he hath no end at all to gain 


> by doing neither any by not doing, he hath no dependenice-for end or aim 


on any in even.this whole world of creatures., Therefore, without attachment 
‘do éver the work before thee, since ‘by doing works without attachment 


_ man reacheth the Highest. ‘Twas by works alone that the men of old reached 
to utter perfection, even Junak and’the rest. Moreover, even if thou lobkest - - 
to the right government of the world, thou shouldest be doing. What they 

~ see their ‘Greatest do, even that the rest of. the folk will practise, and the 
_ Standard . that the Best setteth up; the world will surely follow. Behold, O 
. Partha, there is nought at all in the three'worlds that I must do, There is | 
nothing I have not,-or that I yet need to win, and still I move in the path - 


of works.: For verily were I not to move sleeplessly in: the path of works,— 


Jo, men follow utterly the -way. wherein I tread, O son’ of Pritha,—then 
‘would all these worlds sink and perish were'I not to do works, and T should 
"> Become the creator of bastard’ confusion and the slayer ofall: these-creatures. 
That which the ignorant do. with attachment to the work, O Bharata, the 
a wise man should do without attachment, wating: ‘only. to, keep: the: world, 
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in its traces. Let him not be the cause of division and confusion of mind 
in the ignorant who are attached to their works, but let him, knowing all, 
‘set them ‘to all the works of this‘world by doing works in Yoga: Lo, works 
aré done but by the modes of Nature in their inevitable working, but the 
spirit of man is-deceived by the sense of separate existence and he sayeth 
in himself, “I, even I, am the doer.” But he who knoweth to the core how 
the workings of the modes are parcelled out, believeth that the modes work 
in and upon the modes, and suffereth not attachment to- seize him. But 
most men who are deceived by the modes of Nature cling to her mode— 
workings; these men of dull brains, these imperfect knowers, let not the 
perfect knower cause to swerve and stumble. ` 

Reposing all thy works upon Me and with thy heart spiritually pind 
be desireless, be selfless; then arise, fight, O Urjoona, let the fever of thy 
soul pass from thee. For-men who with faith and without carping follow 
this - ‘my, Word are released, they also, from bondage to their works; but 
they who carp at and follow not this my word, know of them that all their 
knowledge i is a delusion; their intellect is nought, they are lost men, ‘Urjoona. 
Lo, even the wise man who knoweth can but act according to his own es- 
sential nature; for to their nature all creatures come at last, and what shall 
coercing it avail? Only in the field of each and every sense love and hate are 
there, and ever they lie in ambush; let not the Spirit of man fall into their 
«clutches, for they are his adversaries in his great journey. Better is it, the 
rule of thine own life ill done, than to follow an alien rule well-accomplished. 
Yea, death in the path of one’s own nature is better: it is a Tanal and peri- 
lous thing to follow the la of another’s being.” 


URJOONA - 


“Who then is ‘this by whdm man is impelled that he worketh 
sinin the world, yea, though he will it not, O Varshneya, if forced to it by 
very violence?” 


KRISHNA 


“Tt is craving, it is wrath, the child of ‘Rajoguna, mode of Passion. 
Know him for Fiend, the Enemy of Man’s soul here on earth, a 
great devourer, a mighty sinner. As a fire engirt with smoke, as a mirror 
covered with dust, as the unborn child with the caul, so is the universe by 
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him enveloped. By him ‘knowledge is Gees and giit, round, Os son of. 


‘Kunti, by this eternal enemy of the wise, this insatiable fire of desire and į pas- oa 
sion. The senses, the soul and the overmind, these. three are the’places of- < 
his session, with these he cloudeth over knowledge’ and bewildereth “the’’* * : 


X 


embodied spirit. Therefore in the beginning constrain ‘the senses, O lion ~ 


_ of the Bhiaratas, and slay that accursed with the sword of Knowledge and. 


pes 


~ 


Discernment. High, say. the wise, reign the senses, but the heart is higher Ge 


than they; arid the overmind is higher than the heart; he who is higher than 


.» the overmind,. that is He. Thus when. thou hast understood him: who is ne 
“higher than the: overmind, slay thy ‘enemy, O strong-armed, even that ° 


terrible and invincible one whose. shape is passion, ' 
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7 [T was in the forests of Asan that the Golden Bird. first flew out from 


-a flower-besieged thicket and fluttered before the dazzled eyes. of 
Luilla. It was in the forests of Asan,—the opén and impenetrable, the 
` haunt of the dancers and untrodden of human feet, coiling place of the 
cobra anid the Python, lair of the lion and jaguar, formidable retreat of the 
- fleeing antelope, yet the green home of human safety where a man and a 


. maiden could walk in the. moonlit night and: hear unconcerned the far-off , 


broil of the Kings of the wilderness. It, was into the friendly and open 
places that the golden bird fluttered, ‘bat it came no less from the coverts 


of dread and mystery. From the death and the: ‘night it flew’ out into- ‘the 


sunlight where Luilla was happily straying. - 
- Luilla loved to wander on the verges | of danger, just where those flower- 
besieged thickets began and formed for miles together a thorny and tangled 
"rampart full at once of allurement and menace. She ‘did not venture in, for she 
had a great fear of the thorns and brambles anda high respect for Her radiant 
beauty, her own constant object of worship and the daily delight of all who 

dwell for a while on earth labouring ‘the easy and kindly soil on the verges 
of the forests of Asan. But always she wandered close to the flowery wall 


* < and her mind, safe in its voluntary incorporeality, strayed like a many- 


hued butterfly, far into the forbidden region which the gods had so carefully. 
secluded. „Perhaps secretly she hoped that some day some kingly and leonine 
head would thrust itself out through the flowers and compel her with a 
gaze of friendly: and majestic invitation or else that the green poisonous head. 
` of a serpent reposing itself on a flower. -would scrutinise her out of narrow 


eyes and express a cunning approval of her beauty. It was not out of fear- | 


` of the lions and the serpents that Luilla forbore fo enter the secret places, 
‘She knew she could overcome the most ferocious intentions of any destroyer 
in the world;.firm-footed or footless, if only he would give her three mintites 


’ before making up his mind to eat or bite her. But neither lion nor serpent — 
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strayed out of these appointéd haunts. It was the golden bird that first 
. fluttered out from the thickets to Luilla. 
Luilla looked at it as it flitted from bough to bough, and her eyes were 
dazzled and her soul wondered. For the little body-of the bird was an incon- 
` stant flame of flying and fleeting gold and the wings that opened and fluttered 
were of living gold and the small shapely head was crested gold and the long 
graceful quivering tail.was trailing feathered gold; all was gold about the 
bird, except the eyes and they were two jewels of a soft ever-changing colour 
and sheltered strange looking depths of love and thought in their gentle 
‘brilliance. On the bough where it perched, it seemed as if all the soft-shaded 
leaves were suddenly sunlit. For as Luilla accustomed her eyes to the flicker- 
ing brightness of the golden bird, it hovered at last on a branch, settled 
-and sang. And its voice also was of gold. 2 
The bird sang in its own high secret language; but Luilla’s ear understood 
its thoughts and in Luilla’s soul as it thirsted and listened and trembled with 
delight, the song shaped itself easily into human speech. This then was 
what the bird sang—the bird that came out of the Death’s night, sang to 
Luilla a song of beauty and of delight: ; 


“Luilla! Luilla! Luilla! green and beautiful are the meadows where 
the children run and pluck the flowers and green and beautiful the 
pastures where the calm-eyed cattle graze, green and beautiful the corn- 
fields ripening on the village bounds, but greener are the impenetrable ~ 
thickets of Asan than her open places of life, and more beautiful than 
the meadows and the pastures and the cornfields are the forests of death 
and night. More ensnaring to some is the danger of the jaguar than the 
attractive face of a child, more welcome the foot-tracks of the lion as it 
haunts the pastures of the cattle, more fair and fruitful the thorn and 
the wild briar than the fields full of ripening grain. And this I know that no 
such flowers bloom in the safety and ease of Asan’s meadows, though 
they make a thick and. divine treading for luxurious feet, as I have seen 
blooming on the borders of the wild morass, in the heart of the bramble 
thicket and over che mouth of the serpent’s lair, Shall I not take thee, 
O Luilla! into those woods? Thou shalt pluck the flowers in the forests 
of night and death, thou shalt lay thy hands on the lion’s mane. i 

O Luilla! O Luilla! O Luilla!” . 
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GUPERMIND, in which is concentrated the three-fold Nature of the 


Divine, is the all-powerful creative Principle that draws directly — 


on the inexhaustible Power, Knowledge and Will-Force of the. Supreme. 
We must differentiate therefore, between this dynamic Principle and the 
absolute self-existence of the Divinethat which is the transcendent, 
ineffable and supracosmic Reality. For Supermind is truly the Lord: and 
Creator of Cosmos, and corresponds, as we have suggested, to what the 
monotheistic religions had traditionally visioned as God, the sustainer of 
the worlds. In the ancient Indian Vedas which were based on a high cos- 
mological vision, the reality of Supermind is referred to more specifically 
as the Truth-consciousness, and was realised to be the Light beyond this 
world of darkness. As the life-giving creative Dynamis of the universe its 
image was the Sun-god or Savitri as it was thus known. In that ancient 
symbolism it was he who is the creator and measurer of the worlds, being 
filled with the pure divine Light; and all the gods belong to him just as the 
sun-rays are emanations of the ever-living creative energy of the Sun. There 
were also later, or perhaps parallel realisations of this all-creative Force of 
the univérse which sought to bring a closer intimacy into the relation be- 
tween that high and lofty Power and the world of men. As the very bearer 
of Creation this Power was seen more realistically to be the Divine Mother 
who is. the very sustainer and guardian of our life and existence. In this way 
- the symbol of Savitri, in her descent from the supramental Sun, became 


changed. There emerged a more personal, a more living and noble rela- 


tionship—that of Woman as the. saviour of mankind,—which could pene- 
trate more. deeply into human life. This was an aspiration and symbol 
that was made more widespread through the ancient puranas and epics 
of India. We might also observe that the earliest known monotheistic 
worship may likewise have been derived from a contemporary sect of sun- 
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„> worshippers, as has been suggested. At least it is evident that the ancient 


Semites, imbued às they were with the living presence of God, found some 
confirmation and support for their intense belief in the oneness of God in 


i their contact With the worshippers c of the Sun-power, since this latter re- , 
. ‘presents more. naturally the sole material - source of our earthly life and 


light. This powerfully symbolised the supreme Power behind all manifest 
’ things, and pointed to the’ Ultimate Source-of all.cosmic power and crea- 

“tivity. From this ancient occult truth emerged the sttoriger conviction of 
` the existence of one God, the Supreme. It was only later that a more ‘per- 
sonal experience of God obliterated the earlier cosmological . vision. 

Iti is interesting to noté that this intertwined dual image of the Lord. and 
Power-giver of our universal existence, as the Heavenly Father and Divine 3 
. Mother, has in fact appeared in diverse and separate. forms throughout the 
~~ cultural history | of man. In its origin it points to'a cosmic Reality, revealing: : 
the central Truth. of the supreme proces$ of the- Divine Creation -itself. 
The very fact’ that there exists a double symbolism springing from an an- 
cient humen aspiration,—that of a Heavenly Father and Mother Earth on | 


the one hand, and of an Earthly Father (Yin) and Heavenly Mother (Yang) 
on: the other,—indicates ‘the true interchangeable Natures of Heaven and _ 
Earth, for behind this imagery is the dual.inter-related process of -descent 


and ascent. When Supermind or the Truth-consciousness was . regarded ` 
, purely from the standpoint of ' ascent, as it was by the Vedic Seers, the whole | 
~ conception became. directed away from éarth and the earth-nature. We 
‘were thus presented with a‘cosmic divinity which had the wideness and 
. luminousness of an omniscient and omnipotent Creator whose abode’ ‘is 
` ever the Truth-plane or World of Light beyond. From this detached cosmic 
conception the masculine element moré naturally became the dominant 
` factor; and being aloof from man’s life in the world it came to ‘represent 


the high overarching Power, the omniscient and sovereign Lord of Cosmos. 


At the same time however,-another powerful strand of spiritual aspiration 


` þad persisted, which being more rooted to the earth life sought to bring or 


-rather to induce that all-creative Power to come down nearer ‘to our human 
` levél of comprehension, and into a material and more tangible form. Here 
- the other.aspect of that supreme Power formed itself and became manifest. 
- It was no longer something aloof and detached, but appeared as a living 
Dynamism that belonged to the very “essence of man’s earth life, works and © 
being. In its wideness itswas seen to be the universal matrix, the womb out ` 
of which all ee had sprung and to ae they were ever connected. In 
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‘its descent this divine Powel thence: rral itself as the Divine Mother, 
with Her four special aspects or powers, for the uplift of earth and mankind. 
. Being more intimately connected to the earth-life it is this living Reality 
therefore that is specially related to man’s highest aspirations and endeavour 
` in the world. - 

- As the living dnd all-pervading creative Power of.the Divine, we dii see 
that Supermind is both a personal and impersonal Reality. But in order 
to avoid the anthropomorphic concepts’ of the past, which tended to inter- 
pret this supreme creative Power of the Divine solely in terms of our petty 

- human attributes, we would better leave aside the personal aspect until the 
impersonal and universal aspects. are clearly seen. Hence the wider funda-' 
mental truth of Supermind-and its universal bearings must first be con-- 
sidered, for on it depends our whole personal approach and relationship. ~ 
Firstly we have to see that the Truth-consciousness belongs not only to the 
plane above, aloof and detached from the world, but is present everywhere 
and underlies all movements. The very forms of creation are indeed powers 
of that all-creative Knowledge, possessing in their own being the seeds of 
the original cosmic truth and harmony. Thus from the very beginning of 
Creation the seed of Matter was imbued with the dynamic essence ‘of its 
primal creative Force, and through every stage of the evolutionary progres- 
sion the hidden essence of its being is ever guided inwardly, as well as from 
above, by this secret Power. It is only because of our present restricted 
orbit of sensory perception that we cannot Hy conn prenensively embrace this 
integral truth of things. 

From a higher and more rarefied level of mind, however, it becomes pos- 
sible for us to glimpse something of the integral nature of the worÌd and its 
relation to the divine Consciousness-Force that pervades the universe. ` While 
the sovereign character of the Truth-consciousness is ever an indivisible 
all-pervading Presence, we realise also.that-it has chosen to operate through 
the restricted and veiled instrumentality of a multiplicity of isolated and 
separate centres. Yet clearly it is only by this-means that it can ultimetely 
manifest a divine representation, a living replica of its own perfection and 
harmony even out of the substance of an apparently inert material field. 


That which was wholly Inconscient must ultimately become wholly Con-- á 


scient. It was clearly a purposeful self-limitation and obscuration, in order .` 
to-act secretly and superconsciently through each indivisible particle centre 
in accordance with a higher Law and Harmony: Thus Supermind as the 
divine Power not only sustains all things but also dwells within each as the . — 
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Light-seed of the being, so that all things are secretly governed by that 
indwelling Vision and Consciousness. Thus even the involved movement 
within the atom, the intricate inter-relation of atoms with each other (what 
we call their affinity or non-affinity), the growth of the seed and the complex 
_ though purposive movement-of the minutest organisms and organic systems 
of life,-are all guided by the same Power, the same higher Law perene in 
them from the supreme Truth-consciousness above. 

The creative Power of an all-comprehending Knowledge i is de basic 
Principle of Supermind’s action—comprehending and pervading all things 
and governing their ultimate outcome. It is clear that the principle of unity 
is therefore the constant and paramount factor throughout all its operations 
and statuses. In its™cosmic creativity there is no fundamental. distinction, 
even as We can realise through the cosmic Consciousness, between the knower 
(the creative Consciousness), the knowledge (which is the all-pervading 


. _ omniscient Reality of the Divine), and the known (the universal field in its 


. totality). All Cosmos is indeed the vibrant function of the Truth-conscious- 
ness, which itself has emanated from and embodies the Divine Pérfection 
and Nature. In this cosmic creativity it is obvious that mind is but an 
inferior term that is as yet groping towards and. seeking the Perfection be- 
yond; and its innate separative nature indeed prevents‘it from attaining of 
itself that integral and all-embracing Unity which is native to and sovereignly 
possessed by Supermind. It is because of this natural restrictedness of mind 
that one is-oliged to seek a channel or stairway through the higher reaches 
of mind to that greater Consciousness beyond, of which the first step is to 
openly accept the comprehensive.Power of a higher Knowledge that belongs . 
to the supramental Light of the Truth-consciousness. For it is by this open 

* acceptance that the mind can willingly surrender itself to become an active 

instrument of Truth, instead of rémaining as at present an instrume.t of 

ignorance and error. Just as the discriminative function of mind sifts and 
corrects the mixed and faulty reports of the senses, so the illumined mind as 
the instrument of the Truth-consciousness would be able to integrate and 
re-orientate all the scattered operaticns that characterise mind’s present 
_ functioning. In its present condition of unknowing we can indeed liken the 
blind seeking of mind to.a man groping his way backwards along a course 
which inwardly he feels will lead him to his true origin and home. But he 
can only see the places he has already traversed, and nothing of the way ahead 
along the course he is pursuing. Only when mind has begun to realise the 
reality of-a higher Power and opens itself to its influence can it become 
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filled With a new Consciousness that will give one a new orientation: and a 
new vision, It is by this complete turn that one is able to see the way ahead 
and the ultimate goal for which man’s efforts are at present but vaguely 
probing, ` 23 ae 
Although Supermind dwelt at first quiescent in the Vastness of the Sup- 
reme in an undivided Oneness with that pure Divine Nature, its latent dyna- 
mic creativity was stirred to emerge and give itself utterly to the creation of 
the lower cosmic worlds. Thus it was from that equipoised -concentration ` 
of the Divine Nature that the lower worlds were born. A multiplicity of 
separative centres came into being, each a concentrated centre of action and 
imbued with the sense of its own separate existence, yet within what is really 
a complexly co-ordinated and inter-related system of cosmic creativity. 
This sense of separateness however, is clearly a practical device, the preli- 
minary and not the final state of things, which has been created in order to 
bring about a diversity of specialised action-centres that together can pre- 
duce a composite organic development. Thus each and every form became 
a central indwelling Soul detached from an outer mechanically functioning 
Nature. In every one it isthe same Soul, the same Being; while the multi- 
-plication is at the same time a potent mears of bringing an intricate though 
harmonious play of differences into effective action. Here in this differen- ~ 
tiation of the original Unity we can trace the beginning of the ‘separation 
between the multiplicity below and the supreme Unity above; which never- 
theless is a Unity that only finds its own completensss in its self-division into 
a multiplicity drawn ultimately to regain the original Oneness. Here in this. 
dichotomy of thé original Consciousness—into that of the comprehending 
Consciousness on the one hand,.and the apprehending Consciousness on - 
the other—we can discover the supramental origin revealing the beginning 
of the formation of the triple-world of Ignorance, of which this phenomenal 
world of Matter, Life and Mind is as yet the emergent partiality. But we 
are also aware of a further Principle, the embryonic soul-seed, which is in 
fact the essence of the pure Divine Nature; and by its plunge into the deep 
Inconscient of the lower cosmic worlds had formed the nucleus around which . 
the evolutionary ascent could begin. It is by the soul’s long struggle with the 
Ignorance that a Being infused with its own native Light from the super- 
nature, must eventually emerge out of the darkness of the lower Nature and 
hence bring the Fuliness and Perfection of the Divine into manifest life. 
But in the present critical stage of the soul’s ascent, while it is yet enmeshed 
in the partial formation of unity in its journey back to the real Unity, it has 
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seceearly to counter- with’ the ego, which had in fact created the false sense 
.' of unity and completeness i in man. This dominance by the- -ego-power forms 
‘the central inner resistance which man has first to-conquer. ~ 
In this transitory stage when man is hovering unsteadily between the 
higher possibility and the lower actuality, it is by a full realisation of mind’s. 
true origin, fallen as it is from the high and vast wideness of the Truth- 
_ consciousness, that caù give him the true release. For then ‘he would begin 
. to- break himself away from -the bondage of an eternal recurrence aid fixity ` 
which pivots: on mind’s liypnotic circling round the resistant core of ego. - 
‘By that realisation he can. begin to reach towards the rarefied levels of mind, . 
whose larger : receptiveness more naturally opens him to: the Light, ilu- 
‘inating Tor. him the giant stairway by which the individual can. ascend 
and: feel-the intuitive, illuminative ‘end cosmic wideness of a “higher and 
greater Consciousness. Here we, discover that the inner subtle link between ' 
the higher and lower Natures isan ever-present reality, by which it be- 
` comes possible to progressively establish a firm and permanent contact of 
all parts of the being with the supramental Light. This would open the 
. way for ‘the manifestation of the ‘Truth-consciousness, which is indeed 
_ covertly labouring to break’ through the veil of darkness ‘and ignorance. 
` that envelopes the world. 
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PART u SS ge A a 

WE- have now to. sends ‘the identity which - exists lee Sri 

~- Aurobindo’s idea of physical transformation through: Service in an inte- 

gral surrender and the Mother’s, as expressed by her before her eens 
with Sri Aurobindo. - 

` Sri Aurobindo insists so much. on “physical tdansintniation: TEN 

without’ it the spiritual achievements of the human soul-' cannot be mani- 


fested in earthly life, individual and collective. It has, been, possible to, 


purify the mind and the-heart to a certain extent and even to discipline and. 
regulate (more by suppression or repression. than otherwise) the life-parts 
of man, but the physical nature has been left. almost unreclaimed, Its 
customary “habits and tendencies, its crude ‘appetites and impulses, its 
mechanical’ reactions and responses to outward impacts have always been 
the disgust and despair of: even the greatest of spiritual men. Hathayoga, 
‘tightly practised, gives’ considerable. control over the’ physical body, but 
. not over the whole physical nature; and evèn: sthe best: control’ acquired by 
Rajayoga is neither conquest nor conversion. -` ™ i 
` The bitter truth has to be admitted that no amount of spiritual realisation. 
has ‘ever been able ,to overcome’ the inherent darkness. and. disabilities- of 
the physical part of human nature. Inertia, obscurity, disease, decrepitude » 
-and death; doubt, obstinacy in error, unwillingness to change, a helpless _ 
subjectidn‘to past associations, proneness to suffering and a sharp. sense of 
-egoistic separation have been. the invariable stamp- of it and a constant 
l goad to a resort to absorbed contemplation ‘ or trance.» Truth is not ‘known 
in the physical being, because it is gross and dense; : peace cannot dwell 
securely in it, because it is turbid and restless; the soul’s limpid j joy cannot 
flow out of it, because’ it is choked with pleasures and pains, “Even when > 
universal love floods within, little slimy swirls of hatred ar anger or grief 
or r jealousy spa be detected on ‘its outer fringes, perhaps more ee 
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` remnants of past habits than as any fresh movements; but they linger long , 


and seem never to leave definitively. And to crown all this, one is often 
‘surprised by sudden blinding and convulsive raids from the subconscient. 
Movements and elements of nature which one would have thought dead, 
suddenly recur and recur again. and seek to recover their lost empire. There 


are many such awkward and disturbing factors which hide behind the calm . 


and imposing facade of a Yogi’s life, and betray themselves Soy to ) the 
eye that can probe below the- surface. 

Sri Aurobindo will have none of these ungainly sun-spots in the per- 
fection of the Integral Yoga; for, the basic aim of his Yoga is a dynamic 
-` union with the Divine in life, in every movement of life, i in the whole being, 
in the entire nature and in all its thoughts and feelings and actions; and a 


persistence of the obscure habits of the physical nature arid the subcon- - 


scient scum is absolutely incompatible with it. So long as a man is on earth; 
the terréstrial life is -his field of achievement, and all thaf he gains by per- 
sonal effort or by divine Grace must have a full and perfect expression in 


his life, whether the gain is- physical, vital,-mental or spiritual; and if any 


_ acquisition, however highly ‘spiritual it may -be, fails to manifest itself in 


his life, it means that it.is still a poteatiality and has to be realised in terms . 


of the material existence. If the Upanishadic ‘dicturn is true that all that is 

here is there: in the Beyond, “and all t trat is there is also here, the only Jogical 

. dediction can be that all that-is the-e is latent here or only partly patent, 

zand can manifest in its fullness; and that so to ea is the sole reason 
of its being here. 2 ` 

“Sri Aurobindo wrote in his letter tc < Birinden, “What God wants from 

- Than is to manifest Him ‘here, in thé individual and the colléctivity—to 

realise God in life. The ancient systems of Yoga failed to sythesise or unite 


spirituality and life; they have explained the world away as Maya (illusion) ` 


or a transient lila (play). The result-has. been a sean of the. raha 
` and the decline of India.” ~~. . 


_ In one of his letters to his disciples, he says, “Unless. the extersial:1 nature 


is transformed, one may go as higt as possible and have the largest ex- 
periences...but the external mind remains an instrument of Ignorance.” 
‘In “More Lights on Yoga”, he remarks, “The whole physical life must 
be. transformed. This material world does not want a mere change of con- 
- sciousness in us. It says in effect, “You retire into bliss, become’ luminous, 
have the divine knowledge, -but that does not alter me. I still remain the 
hell I practically am!. The true change of consciousness is one that will 
on -yB 
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change ihe physical condition of the world arid make it an iael new 


creation.” 


By transformation Sri Aurobindo. does not mean mere purification; as 
we have already indicated. By physical ‘transformation he means a reversal 
of the whole physical consciousness, and a radical conversion of the very 
-grain and gamut of its working—“......a spiritualising and’ illumination of 
the whole physical consciousness and a divinising of the law of the body.”? 
It is a long and difficult work depending for its success on two indispensable 
factors: self-offering of the individual through every action’ of life done as 
an offering to the Divine, and the bringing down of the Light-Force of the 
Vijnanamaya Purusha into the physical being. The Vijnanashakti or supra- ' 
mental Force descends and -suffuses the physical being and awakens and 
activates the divine- consciousness that is submerged in’ it. Purification 
can be done by the enlightened human intelligence, but it is only a partial 
_ and precarious purification that can be thus effected; for the reaches of our 
being where lie the roots of our earthly nature are sealed to our mental 
vision, and in our impatient ardour for purification, we often end by doing 
nothing better than maiming and crippling much: of our nature and even 
hacking away some recalcitrant elements which, once conquered and con- 
-verted, might have contributed to a substantial enrichment and perfection 
of our being. The human mind cannot evidently be a wise “and efficient 
agent of purification. Itself a creation and sport of the lower nature of the 
three gunas, and incurably conditioned in all its ideas and principles and 
judgements by those gunas working in shifting combinations, it cannot, 
by itself, achieve the dynamic freedém necessary for purifying the nature. 
~ Besides,‘even its highest ideas and principles are nothing but an evolution 
out of a complex of sense-data, inference, imagination, reasoning and the 
prevailing bent and bias of the whole being—they are not facets and forma- 
tions of truth received undiminished and undeformed from their authentic 
origin. To meet Truth face to face, we have to go beyond our mind of - 
dividing ignorance; and it is only when, transcending the mind, we have 
climbed to the Truth in its own domain, that we can bring down its authentic 
omnipotent Force to purify and transform our nature, mental, vital and 
physical. This Force is not only omnipotent, it is also omniscient, being 
the luminous Force of the Supreme, and it knows best how to grapple. with 


1 The Synthesis of Yoga by Sri Aurobindo -_ 
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the tangled TER of our nature and weave out of it a flawless divine. Super- 

- nature, a miracle of transfiguration. 

_ But action is the indispensable means, and without it the E E 

` of the physical nature is out of the question. It is not only a state of passive ` 
peace and purity that is sought for in the Integral Yoga, but a free and ~ 

$ ~ unhampered expression of the divine Will and a.fulfilment of the divine 
purpose in a life of  God-guided action. 

: “Even for eee wipe first ‘natural movement is a consecration a sur- 
~ render. and a‘resultant- entire transformation of the thinking mind and its _ 

knowledge; or a total consecration, surrender and transformation of the — 

-, heart and its emotions, the consecration of works is a needed element -in , 
that change... It is possible, indeed, to -begin with knowledge or Godw ard 
-emotion solely or with both together and to leave works for the final move- 
ment of the Yoga. But there is then this disadvantage that we may tend to ` 
‘live’ too exclusively within, subtilised- in subjective experience, shut off 
¿in our isolated inner parts; there we may get incrusted in our spiritual’ 
seclusion and find it difficult later on to pour ourselves triumphantly out~ 

‘wards and apply to life our gains in the higher Nature. When we turn to . 

‘add this external kingdom also to our inner conquests, we shall find bur- 

. selves too much accustomed to’ an activity purely subjective and ineffective 
.on the material plane. There will be an immense difficulty in transforming 
the outer life and the body. Or we shall find that our action does not cor- 
respond ‘with the inner light: it still follows the old accustomed mistaken 
. paths, still obeys the old normal imperfect influences; the Truth within 
us continues_to be separated by.a Painful gulf from the ignorant nfechanism á 
of our external. nature,” - . 

Having dwe at some length on the question of the transformation of the 
physical corisciousness and being of. man, as envisaged by Sri Aurobindo, 
‘we turn now to the Mother’s conception of it, as expressed by her before 
~ her meeting with Sri Aurobindo. It is here, on the question of the trans- 
formation. of the physical being, that the identity of their views seems to be - 
‘all the more striking; for, the subject with all its far-reaching implications 
is almost a new one, hardly ever treated in a complete and comprehensive 
- way by any | of the Yogis and mystics of the past, and eye ra ie to > 

1 The Simei: f Yoga, Book I 
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the futuré of humanity. The divine. { ent aimed at by ‘the Integral 
Yoga pivots upon the perfection `of the p “transformation. Tf homo 
sapiéns cannot be transformed out of itis normal animality into a dynamic ~ 
divinity, there can be no life divine upon earth. And yet, Sri Aurobindo 
affirms, the establishment of the. divine life’is inévitable, as/it is the logical ` 
culmination of the process of evolution which brings out from: the indeter- 
minate inconscience the fundamental principles of existence involved there. © 
-As Matter has evolved, and life ‘and mind, so the other principles must 
also evolve. Therefore the life divine ‘on earth is a destiny which cannot 
be reversed, and of which the achievement of the physical transformation a 
is an - inescapable pre-condition, 

In 1912 the Mother wrote: “The terrestrial A TR ma ‘har- 
monisation can be brought about by two processes which, though opposite — 
in appearance, . must combine, —fnust act upon each other and complete 
each other: 

(1) Individual transformatión, an inner development [eating to the 
union with the Divine Presence. - 

. (2) Social transformation, the establishment of an environment fvontable i 
to the flowering and growth of the individual.” 

This terrestrial transformation of which the Mother speaks, can be nothing 
-else than the physical transformation of man, individual and collective, 
leading to, the establishment of the life divine on earth. On more or less - 
the same subject, the Mother says in “The Supreme “Discovery”: “Let us _ 
allow ourselves. to be. penetrated and transformed by this Divine Love 
and give up to Him,' without reservation, this marvellous: instrument, our 
material. organism. He will make-it produce its maximum on every plane | 
of activity.” The stregs is, as always, on’ the physical being‘of man and 
its radical change, so that the spiritual wealth may be poured ‘out in terms 
of material facts. l 

Those-who have read ‘the Mother’s ‘Prayers and Meditations” know 
how, practically through the whole book of over 350 Prayers, the recurring 
‘theme is the same: the transformation of Matter, the transmutation of the . 
physical being ‘of man. But this is not-a theme that originated with the ` 
“Prayers and Meditations,” but had its birth in the Mother’s consciousness 
very early in her life, and has been ever-since the one, outstanding mission, 
of her life: She too felt like Sri “Aurobindo that divine perfection could 
only ‘be attained. in earthly life by conquering and converting Matter, and 
not before that. In a speech delivered i in 1912 in France, she said, “Built 
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as we àre out of an imperfect substance,. we cannot but ‘share in this im- 
perfection.” “Whatever therefore may be the possible degree of perféction,- 
consciousness and knowledge that orr deeper being possesses, the simple 
fact that it incarnates in a physical body gives rise to obstacles to the purity 
` of its’ manifestation. And yet, the incarnation has for its goal precisely the 
victory over thése obstacles, the transformation of Matter.”? The percep-. 
` tion of the inherent imperfection of Matter, which could very well have, 
as it-almost always has in other cases, led fo'a world-shunning spirituality,“ 
sublime in its’islanded ‘grandeur, turned thé Mother’s whole béing towards 
the conquest of that very imperfection and a definitive victory over Matter. l 
And she has expressed in unmistakable terms the object of our birth or 
incarnation here, the ultimate goal of our earthly life, as, “the transforma- 
` tion of Matter” which is, as is well: known, the cenitral_ „aim of Sri 
Aurobindo’s Yoga and philosophy. > * 

In her Prayer of the 26th Novemter, 1912, he Mother, nie the 
Divine, says, “....Thou who everywhere raisest up Matter in this ardent 
and wonderful pidon; in this sublime thirst for Eternity.” “These idèas 
‘of “raising up Matter.” the “aspiration.of Matter” and its “thirst for Eter- - 
nity” are so very new to the philosophicosspiritual concepts of the West , 
and so very, fundamental to the teaching of Sri Aurobindo that the identity 
we have been studying becomes apparent even to a cursory glance, and- has- 
not to be laboured into recognition.. > ` s 
_ . Dwelling on the same subject in her Prayer of: the- I5th June, 1913, the 

Mother says that. to know that a part of our being is perfectly pure and to 
commune: and identify ourselves wita that part is very helpful, but this 
knowledge and communion must be utilised for “hastening thé earthly , 
‘transfiguration,” for, that is, indeed, “the sublime work” of the Divine in 
the material world.. To be. identified only. with the immaculate soul and 
commune with it in the silence of the depths is not the ultimate object of - 
human birth. This identification must be extended and reproduced in every 
part of our composite being, and utilised as a unifying. and integrating force 
- working at the same time as-a potent leverage of our ascent to the Divine. 
„It must be translated into the terms of the ee being, for the “earthly 
_ transfiguration.” 

.This work.of physical transformat:on is no morbid Obsession with the 
‘body, It is,‘in fact, only when one rises far aboye. the body-consciousness 
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` that one gains the power to transform the’ body. Deploring the engrossing 
care for the preservation ‘of the body, which is almost universal in men, 
the Mother says, “Nothing can be more humiliating, nothing more depressing 


than these thoughts turned always towards the preservation of the body, -. ~ 


this preoccupation with health, with our subsistence, with the frame- 
work of our life. How trivial are these things, a thin smoke dissolved by & 
simple breath, vanishing like mirage before a-single thought turned towards 

Thee (the Divine).’* And yet it is not a neglect of the body that the Mother 
teaches, for she knows that “the body is a marvellous instrument” and that 
“there is...no limit to its growth in capacities and to its progress.” We 
are reminded of what Sri Aurobindo says in this connection in his “Bases 

of Yoga”: “There should be no attachment to it (the body), but no contempt - 
or neglect either of the material part of our nature.” In his Letters, Vol. 

IV, he says, “Matter itself is secretly a form of Spirit and has to reveal ` 
itself as that, can be made to wake to consciousness ‘and evolve and realise 

the Spirit, the Divine within it....That does not mean that the body has 

to be valued for its own sake or that the creation of a divine body in a future 

evolution . the whole being has to be a ee as an end and not as 

a meaiis.. 

Regarding the indispensability of the active service of the Divine in an ` 
integral surrender, the Mother is as definite as Sri-Aurobindo, and as un- 
compromising. This service is not a routine round of rituals which the 
religions prescribe, nor is it philanthropy, humanitarianism or altruism which 
pass by that name and usually constitute the active life of spiritual men. 

_By service of the Divine the Mother means the constant and conscious 
` offering of each movement of one’s nature—physical, vital, psychic, mental 
and spiritual—to the Divine and to none and nothing but the Divine. All 
actions of life are accepted and turned towards. the Divine except those 
which are tainted with desire or cleatly detrimental to spiritual growth. 
This wholesale offering of all work is the only means of dedicating all our 
faculties and their functions, all our energies and their hidden or apparent 
motives to the Mother, the supreme Force of the Divine, so that they may 
all be purified, illumined and transfigured for the very purpose for which 
they have been created—the perfect manifestation of the Divine. Service 
has therefore two stages: one, in which, casting away all our desires and 
.self-interest, we offer all our actions to the Divine, and through this in- 


1 Prayers and Meditations of the Mother”—August 17, 1913 
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: tegral self-consecration attain to release from the ego and its separative a 


’. ignorance; and the other, in which, liberated and transfigured in alf our . 


parts, we become luminous instruments of the unveiled Divine. 

Sri Aurobindo’s views on this point are much too well-known to need 
- recapitulation here. We shall only quote a few lines from the -Mother’s 
‘writings to’show how her thought anc practice have mores on identical 
lines since the beginning of her spiritual life. 

- The Mother regards the daily activity | of life as the anvil on ‘which all 
the elements of our~being must pass and repass in order to be “purified, 
refined, made supple and ripe for the illumination which ‘contemplation 


gives to them.” If one gives up the daily activity, one gives'up the very ` 
.. process by which, and by which alone, the elements and ‘energies of one’s 
being can be purified and transformed. But, it must be carefully ‘noted,. 


the work of. the transformation of the physical’ being is neither an easy nor 
a short work; for, each element of our physical personality has to be not 
only purified and illumined, but impersonalised and taught “forgetfulness 
of self and self-abnegation.” It is nöt enough to dislodge the ego from 
the. centre of one’s being,—that might be deemed, enough ‘by those who 
‘seek their spiritual fulfilment -elsewhere than on earth—it must be dis- 
lodged from every element of one’s being, every fibre of one’s nature. That 
is why even for the best of sadhakas sudden and “striking conversions cannot 
be integral.” “Truly to: attain the goal, none can escape the need of i innu- 
merable experiences of évery kind and every instant.’? 


The secret of success in this uphill work of physical- transformation i is, = 


` according to the Mother, “Living Thee ‘the Divine).alone in the act what- 


ever it may be, ever and always Thee.” Divine union through integral 


self-offering, and transformation and divine fulfilment. through integral 
dynamic ‘union, is the formula of the life of service. as conceived and taught 
‘by the Mother and Sri Aurobindo. 

In Matter itself, and not elsewhere, lies.“‘the seed of i its. own 1 saltation.” 
Therefore, not by renouncing the material life and its <activities,—a renun- 
„ciation which the’ Mother ‘calls “a struggle useless and pernicious”’—but’ 


“by recognising in each atom of Matter.“the Will of God who inhabits it” -. 
and identifying oneself with it, that “the poe day, the day of great: po 


: transformation. will be.near.”5 ° . 
l - RusHABHGHAND | 
' 2 Prayers and Meditations of the Mother, Nov. 28, 1912 
2 ibid. - ae oe _ 
_ è The Supreme Discovery by the Mother- 
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EADERS of The “Advent are aware that some timé ago there appeared 
in it serially the Tattwaprabha, ‘Lights on’ the Fundamentals’ which 
“+ was later: published in book-form in 1950. While it has received a good 
welcome from the Press and individuals even from: distant quarters outside — 

` - Madras, recently my attention. was drawn to a solitary instance (of bitter - 

` and hostile criticism! laden with extravagant injustice meted out to-the work’ 

by a light-hearted mind: tarring it as’ a ‘pointless disservice’. This is so, 
notwithstanding the Prefatory Note which shows that* this treatise was 
included ‘in the list of works that can be. considered as ‘servicé’! Now the 
`- object of my writing is not to answer the charges in, detail and show that 
the critic is wrong. A contemptuous silence would have ‘been the only ‘right 

$ teply had he not'used certain terms and thrown ideas- which slyly, if not ` 


ambiguously, extend. the attack using this small treatise as.a jumping board _ . 


‘on the System of Philosophy and Yoga- to which I have thoroughly given . 
‘myself these thirty years and more. The writer is clever and acts the admirer 
who appreciates . The Life Divine ostensibly, in order to condemn this book 
~ in comparison, but really for a show-off of his learning and icatholicity and 
use whatever information he may have obtained from reading these and 
similar books for self-gtatification, appreciation, and -also to sermonise on 
the probable unisoundness of ‘Emergerit Evolution’ and his proficiency in 
` the field of ‘alternate: tHeories’.“He is a connoisseur of the art of mnemonic 
verse composition and refers to Shankara, for comparison, and he has-himself 
or mouths the opinions, ideas, preferences, prejudices arid the.rest current 
among Pundits of this school and that. He ‘fabricates’ a title to this treatise ` 
as a ‘fabrication’ of Eclecticism and. all dogma. He finds. no theological _ 
tradition to support the statements made i in the book, i.e. avout the system 
expounded. a 2 ' S 
N . } 


i Vide The Vedanta Kesari, Oct. ?51 - E f TA 
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; Iti is about this eclecticism and theory and dogma and the alleged absence ~ 
‘of theological tradition that I propose to write here, not necessarily to con- 
vince the critic of his error but to make the position clear to those who are 
interested in getting a correct idea-and true appreciation of what I have done 
on the basis ‘of Sri Aurobindo’s Teachings. . 
-First about this system: it must be understood at the SEN, as I have’ 
stated elsewhere, that Sri Aurobindo never wrote anything i in the traditional © 
spirit of orthodox exponents of systems, to win support for his ‘teachings 
:, by proving their conformity to the accepted authorities. He saw that his 
own fealisations boré testimony to the-truths embodiéd in the.teachings of . 
the Gita, the Upanishads" and last, by no means. least, the Rig Veda. 
Hence he wrote on all these into the details of which I need not enter here. 
- And when he began to build his. philosophical system, to write serially The - 
Life Divine in the Arya, at bottom it wes his realisation that gave him ‘the ` 
strength but the materials for, building the system were undoubtedly pro- = 
vided by the Vedantic scriptures, the Upanishads and the Gita. While 
later on, in. revising the series for- -publication in two Volumes, he took into 
account the increasing volume of modern thought that flowed from the West, 
judged it in proper light and-assimilated it into his system. Thus at the 
base, as he himself has stated, it is Vedantic; at the apex it is his distinct 
` contribution. It is certainly not borrowed from the West—in spite of the 
term Evolution which in his sense of the term is soil’s evolution which is 
- not foreign to ancient Indian thought—cf, Patanjali’s jatyantara paripdmah, » . 
only it is there Nature’s, here it is soul’s. But the further development, and 
the logical sequel to the evolving soul in man, he envisaged as the one ` 
above the mental level. Here too o the perna has: given him, the - clue, 
the hint. . a 
. Itmuśt be noted that a system is not built out of a previous non-existence; 
‘the systém-builder does not start with a nil; tabula rasa; does not evolve 
a system out of his brain, he takes up the materials that are already there—. 
in this instance the material has come down from the Vedic Age down to 
‘modern times—tests them, chooses- and: selects the substantial element, 
rejects the outworn forms, develops the latent suggestions, gives the system 
-in a finished: form, maintaining the structure intact, but supple not rigid. 
so that it can accommodate, if it is comprehensive enough, fresh ideas and 
details: of experiences and truths discovered to fit in with the. system and 
fall into their place in right adjustment. ` 
Here is no theory hatched by eee in the brain, groping: and guessing. 
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He is in line with the anciénts—the seers and sages and thinkers—whose 
tradition he appreciates and admits to be praiseworthy,—the tradition that _ 
a philosophy which is not based upon some experience of the fundamental 
Truth has no value and indeed Indian thought in the religio-philosophical 
` systems abhors speculation and fanciful ingenuity. And Sri Aurobindo 
has pointed out that in the thinking age which followed the early Vedic 
and Vedantic Teachings, ‘when the great and integral truth of the Upani- 
shads was broken into divergent schools of thought, even in giving so much 
prominence to the intellectual side, the systems do not depart from the ` 
constant need of the Indian temperament; it works out from spiritual ex- 
` perience through the exact and laborious inspection and introspection of 
the intellect—the intellectual method and form whose real substance is not 
intellectual but a result of a profound intelligence working on the stuff of 
the sight and spiritual experience.” Therefore if it has been able to make 
its conclusions articles of faith, it does so on the basis of experience by any 
one who will take the necessary means-and apply the only possible test. 
You can call them dogmas; but they are not founded upon flimsy grounds 
of fancy, on the sands of conjecture, but on the firm and unshaky rock of 
experience. ‘After all, what is a theory meant to be? If it can serve the ° 
purpose for which it is meant, any theory is good enough to hold on. ‘A 
theory may be one-sided or wrong, yet it may be useful and extremely 
practical’ as science has amply shown. A theory in philosophy is nothing 
else than a support. for the mind, a practical device to help it to deal with - 
its object, a staff to uphold it mg make it walk more confidently and get 
along with its difficult journey.’ 
_ Now it must be borne in mind that the bulk of metaphysical thinking 
in the West differs fundamentally from the philosophical systems of India. 
- They are hypotheses—theories and dogmas also—and conclusions which 
are not the result of the Reason working on the.stuff of their own experiences 
and realisations or of others before them as in India beginning from the 
hoary ages of the Veda and Vedanta and coming down to modern times. 
However, certain bold thinkers in the West dissatisfied with the philosophies ` 
began to choose what they considered to be the best in each of the systems 
known to them and presented it as a whole, a workable hypothesis. They 
call it Eclecticism. 

A word about the origin and movement of Eclecticism is necessary here . 
to show how ludicrous and inapplicable it is to the Fundamentals of Sri 
Aurobindo’s System itself or even as it is briefly presented in the treatise 
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aded upon. In the idee century’ the term ` ‘eclectic “came to be 
applied to a number of French philosophers who differed considerably . 
from one another. Of these the earliest were Pierre Paul Royer-Collard 
‘who was a follower of Thomas Reid in the main, and Maine de Biran; 
but the name. is. more appropriately given to the school -of which Victor’ 
Cousin,” : Barthelemy - St. Hilaire and z few others were distinguished mem- ` 
_ bers. But Victor Cousin whose views carried. weight freely adopted what - 
pleased him in the doctrines. of. Maine de Biran, Royer-Collard and others, 
` “of Kant, Schelling and. Hegel, and also of the ancient philosophies, ex- 
~ pressly maintained that the eclectic is the only method now open to the 
philosopher. He.was of the view tha: the philosopher's function resolves 
itself into critical selection and nothing’ more. ‘Edch system’; he asserted, 
` 4s ‘not false, but incomplete, and. in reuniting. all incompleté systems » we` 
-should have a ‘complete philosophy, ailequate to the totality of conscious- 
_ ness.” This’ is the latest: position of Eclecticism on the Continent: But 
the eclectic ‘spifit began to manifest itself in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era “when the longing to arrive at the one explanation ofall things, . 
which had inspired the older -Greek philosophers flagged and the belief. 
that any such explanation was attainable began to fail. Men came to. adopy 
from all systems the doctrine which best: ‘pleased ‘them. Panaetius is ong 
of the earliest instances of the modification of stoicism by the eclectic A 
The same spirit was manifest among the: Peripatetics. Philosophy was B. 
secondary pursuit in Rome; naturally, therefore, the Roman thinkers, for 
“the most part were eclectic.” A striking illustration is Cicero who borrowed | 
from Stoicism, Peripatecism and the Scepticism of the Middle Academy. `j 
The’ eclectics “of modern philosophy are teo numerous: to name; Talia / 
philosophers form a large proportion. Among the German Ecketis” Wolf - 
and his followers are mentioned and to, some extent Schelling.’ ” Thus the . 
peregrinations of the’ speculative mind caught in the circuit of the Eclec- 
tical. spirit move on ceaselessly. without a halt in spite of the fact that it has 
deservedly acquired: a contemptuous significance partly because many 
eclectics are intellectual trimmers, sceptics or dilettanti. Also, Eclecticism 
- is the result of a combination of principles of different and hostile theories, - 
` and must naturally end in an incoherent patchwork. “There can be no 
logical combination” remarks a writer on the subject whom I have quoted 
' abové in parts, “of elements from Christian ethics, with its divine sanction, . 
. and purely intuitional or evolutionary ` ethical theories, where thé sanction 
_ is , essentially different in auty.” Whatever may be its value among the 
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thinkers in fis West, it is ee on all harids that’ itis a system of thought 
“made- up of views borrowed. from -various other.” systems.* Mad i 

This much is: enough about the eclectic system to mark out the difference 
‘in the basic approach to the ultimate problem in Philosophy between the 
West and ages-old India; and. the ‘Jatter’s line of tackling the ultimate prob- 
lem has been already indicated in explaining the position of Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy in its relation to ‘modern thought as. well as to the Wisdom of. 
the mystics and’sages of a dateless past. Nowadays, we hear occasionally 
‘the aggrieved moanings of patriot purists to the effect that Sri Aurobindo _ 
includes in his .system many things which are not Indian, but which are 
either modern, or alien to the Indian philosophical systems. Here it must 
be stated Sri Aurobindo-does not build his System on this ground or that, 
nor, is it claimed for his system. that it is partly Indian and partly modern ` 


or western, ‘but it is a whole in itself both in theory and practice. For prac- 


tice, ‘his own, personal testimony is ‘the ‘basis; for theory, his own intellectual 


adequacy. is responsible for unearthing the forgotten truths; and secrets . - 


buried alive in the Vedic texts primarily, and sifting the right and precious 
materials from other general scriptures of India. The spirit of his intel- 
lectual: approach is that of the aricient seers and sages and thinkers of this 
land; this does not bind him to the orthodox notions of what an Indian 


t 


system ought to be. From the. beginning the: West has had no opportunity .. 


_of getting a glimpse into the basis, the direct perception or revelation that 
is. fundamental to his system as to the earlier systems- -of Indian Philosophy. 
And-as such, the West. cannot be accused of or credited with’ claiming that 


Sri Aurobindo’s system is’ modern and so western: All that has been done. 


_ is. that he has presented the whole problem and the solution in a language. 
that ‘the modern West can understand, ‘appreciate,’ accept and even adopt 


in practice though with hesitancy: due fo ‘difference in temperament and : 
training, but which the representative. section of decadent and fossilised -` 


"1 How far Eclecticism. has ‘thriven on the Western soil and fulfilled -the hopes 


raised of it as the sole solvent of the great problems of Philosopliy I need not. 


consider here. But it must be stated. that an attempt was. ‘made in the last century 
- here in India to build a system of Eclectic : Theology | ‘and we know. the “result. 
Some notable stalwarts of Bengal sponsored the movement and later Keshab Sen gave 
a fillip to it by-his orations with his standard of revolt raised against social evils and if 


‘there has been any modicum Of success it is the ‘social reform’ aspect of {the movement. `- 


And spiritual seekers, men who were later recognised to be genuine spiritual figures left 
the Eclectic Theology started with the noble object of doing away with ignoble dogmas 
' and blind worship. Of this Bijoy Goswami is a notable example, : 2 
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` India—not the renascent, rising and arisen India—in the purity of its >- 
‘ignorance, in its zeal to cling to forms and shells and rags could afford to 
call derisively modern, partly atleast un-Indian or “by any other name, - 
not certainly eclectic. When all is said the fact remains, the Teaching is not — 
for the West or East as such, or Indian orthodoxy or unorthodoxy. It is 
for Man wherever he be born, here, there or anywhere. ‘When the light 
enters into dark chambers, its value is realised directly and not. judged by 

' referring to the whence of it. Nor do we think of Newton’s Gravity as English ~ 

_ Gravity, nor when we. get oxygen tubes, we say this is American oxygen 
or.German oxygen. But enough of examples. In this spirit, Sri Aurobindo’s. 


teaching is given to the world: Though it is not the ‘exclusive monopoly ¢ of 


any country, it being Indian in its birth ‘and substance and base, India 
- has a better chance of benefiting by it in spite of any section that may act 
` the brake in the rear van representing the atavistic forces in | the mov ement ; 
of advanced thought and evolving Spirit., ; 
_’ Now I come to the critic’s irrelevant remarks about the aona dues of 
` the theory of ‘Emergent Evolution’. I did not use the term, it has a tech- , 
nical. significance implying that it is distinct from ‘Creative Evolution’. 
In the light of what I have stated abot the theories and their use in general, 
I need not concern myself with the ‘zlternate theories’ with which the critic 
professes to be conversant. The book takes the place of Panchikarana and 
similar prakarana treatises where the fundamental principles alone are , 
stated, elucidated and dialectical warfare has no place. Reasonings and 
arguments in support of the system ad demolishing other theories in order 
' to establish itself have value and a place elsewhere, as.in some of the Vartika 
texts. to which the critic alludes. In the sckéme-of such works as these in 
simple and lucid, almost self-explanatory lines, dialectics is groneadue and : 
out of place. | \ y na 
_On the point of this treatise being painted black as ‘eclectic’ I have: to 
say this much: this treatise. undertakes to show that the Creation by the 
Word, the Seven principles of Existence, the Seven Worlds and Planes. and 
.the Ladder of Existence are fundamental to Sri Aurobindo’s system, and 
that these Principles are based-upon truths arrived at by the ancients and 
are founded upon the spiritual and mystic experience of the Vedic seers, ` 
the sages and thinkers of the earlier Vedanta, and later popularised to a 
‘certain extent by the Puranas in their usual gross fashion. For ‘this purposé 


- reconciliation was effected between the sevenfold principle of’ the Rig 


‘Veda and’ the Purana òn the one hand, and the fivefold ‘principle of some of 


- 
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the Upanishads and at the same time was explained the ate formula of 
Sat-chit-ananda as answering to the Uncreate Higher-half, parardha, of 
the sevenfold existence. The treatise in the opening verses assumed. as 
incontrovertible the fact -of ‘the Creation of the world of objects, artha; by 
the Word, shabda, as an essential truth of the Vedic and Tantric (dgamic) 
lines of thought. In all this I followed in the footsteps of Sri Aurobindo 
whose references to these texts are scattered over a number of works in- 
cluding The LifeDivine. Any one who has had a ‘glimpse of the Life Divine’ 
could find that the mottoes selected for the chapters in The Life Divine are 
taken from the sacred texts of ancient India—the Rig Veda, the Upanishads, 
the Gita and occasionally from the Puranas. and even from some of the 
celebrated treatises of latter day Acharyas. The chapters on the Order of 
the Worlds, those on the Sevenfold Existence and one or two other chapters 
have for their mottoes verses from the Rig Veda, lines from the Mundaka 
and other Upanishads, which all put in a nutshell the substance of these 
chapters. And sheer. common sense—not loud learning—is enough to 
show that these are not given in an eclectic spirit, but in .a large all- 
embracing spirit which incidentally throws light on the wisdom of the 
ancients whose origins are revealed in the Rig Veda; and it is essentially— 
not always in details and imagery and occult means used by the mystics— 
` preserved in the profound texts of the Upanishads and later in the Tan- 
tras, but eventually gets more and more covered and veiled inthe Puranas 
where encrustation reaches its acme of obscuration. One who does not 
know or care to know that the pristine source of. Indian Theological traditions 
is to be found in the Vedas, at least can be partly traced to the Vedas and 
later to the Agamas, will certainly be at a loss to appreciate the fact that 
some .Puranic texts can be directly traced to the Rig Veda, even so the 
Upanishads, and the occult truths embedded in the Tantras of the Shaiva, 
[Shakta and Vaishnava. 

_.The critic thinks that the imagery of the Ladder of Existence ve nothing 
to do with any Indian Theology. But the imagery is not my invention. Sri 
‘Aurobindo discovered it, but the real Seer-poet who used tHe figure is a Rig 

` Vedic Seer, thousands of years ago, who says that the seers climbed Indra 
like a ladder. And in the same opening hymns of the first Book it is further 
amplified by the statement that the sages journeyed upwards from ‘plateau 
to plateau’ or from ‘peak to peak’. The ascent by steps, sopdna aroha, used 
in the Purana and the Tantra can be plainly traced to the Truth-vision of 
Seer Madhuchhandas. ; 
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This much I have stated on the legitimate assumption. that there may,be ` 
on. the critic’s part a genuine misunderstanding or ununderstanding 
‘ofthe nature. of Indian Theologies of a persuasion and its relation. to 
Sti Aurobindo’s system. e Sy n 
Before closihg, it must be stated that this review isno criticism of a genuine 
. critic, it is a wordy pugilism of an objectionable sort, of an irresponsible brood: 
If hostile criticism can have any sound value, it must ‘be criticism, it must 
” recognise and state the claim of the book, not necessarily to accept. it, and 
.in exposing any weakness -it, must observe certain modes of etiquette, must 
.’ make at least an effort at measure, sanity, justice. Here is the prefatory Note ` 
` which mentions that years ago the’ Master after keeping the Mss. for some ~. 
time with him gave his word of approval and blessings for appending it to “ 
~~ the ‘Four Powers of- the Mother’ (in Sanskrit),’ but the verdict of the critic .. 
‘ignores this fact and audaciously passes the unreasoning and malafide 
sentence of the removal of this book from the list of works dedicated to the 
service of the Master and his’ Teachings. At the close of the book, it is clearly 
stated that this treatise is arc-like, and compared toa tanviy which simile i is 


_ explained, in ‘order to show’ that these seventy: verses in a’ compact mould 


| would be sufficient’ to give an Adequate idea of the whole system. The dry- 
as-dust intellectual formalism and dialectical battle were purposely avoided, 
` as that would be incongruous and out of place in the scheme of the work - 
and defeat -its purpose,-which like the slender figure of the fair sex, is to be 
- pleasing and attractive to the reader. Notwithstanding statements to this 
~ effect, the critic ignoring or seeming te ignore the point of yiew of the author 
of the work, goes-on delivering a ‘deathblow to a caricatured effigy of the 
substance of the book and utters the final word—the ultimate mantra for its 
` last journey to the delectation of his own self at least-and to the pleasure of 
those“ who engaged him to undertake this task.’ It must be added that it is” 
-.the sureness of fire-eating instinct that impels him in his scornful temper to 
a callous temerity of judgement on things’ which he cannot approach with 
sympathy of mind and intellectual and- spiritual straightforwardness. It is 
this that has succeeded in pulling down to the common passion-level whatever 
higher faculties of mind, and general learning and culture he may have. deve- 
loped or acquired—and this is quite manifest in his pronouncement that 
“this: book is a ‘pointless disservice’ made with an air of obeicusiiees in a 
rude, censorious and inimical’ tone.: i 
There is an- -element of irony here. The Journal that has given quarter to 
‘this attack- gave a very welcome review to this very work when it appeared 
bak ABA ae / : CE 
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-in print some ten years ago. But times ie dunje Iti is a good fuck of 


_ all concerned that learned minds of a crude type were not serviceable as 
_ reviewers to the Journal at that time: 

One word more. The only. f statement of fact- ‘which this 
reviewer makes as a tribute at the altar of untarnishéd truth is that the author 


‘is an accredited disciple of Sri Aurobindo. Here also I suspect that the . f 
‘accredited’ is meant to bring into bold relief his own performance and thus - 


to enhance his value to those who are responsible for his envenomed pen 
which i in a single page has covered a multitude of sins of commission and. 
omission by the author. When I find that the critic is not an ignoramus, 
but a learned mind though unfortunately given to pugilistic habits, I am 
reminded of Dr. Johnson saying, ‘Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense so well 
must know that he is talking nonsense.’ 
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THE MEETING OF THE EAST AND THE WEST 
-IN SRI AUROBINDO’S PHILOSOPHY  , 


(Concluded from the last issie) 


Q) ILLUSTRATION FROM THE PROBLEM OF YOGA if 

HEN we come to the ERN of Yai the- anve positions of the - 
; East and the West are reversed. In the problem of evolution it was the 
West which was leading. In the East, as we have just.seen, there was not 
much interest in the problem. But it is just the reverse when we come.to 
the problem of Yoga. Here the lead is definitely with the East. Not that . 
the West ‘has not shown any interest in it. To say this will be to ignore the ° 
valuable work of the Christian mystics of thé Middle Ages who spent their 
whole lives in search of Divine Illumination. But-on the whole the tradition , 
of the West is against this. It is just the reverse, however, in our country. 


‘Here religion, philosophy, social custams all encourage the individual in 


seeking personal communion with God. Yoga or the method of raising 
individual consciousness to a higher level with a view to. realizing the Divine, 
is universally acclaimed by all our cultural institutions as the supreme end- 


‘ of life. Of course, opinions have varied widely as to what the nature of Yoga 


is, but there is practical unanimity ‘abcut the value of Yoga as a means to l 
the attainment of thé highest end of tae individual. Whether the Yoga is 
a Jndna-Yoga or a Karma-Yoga or a Bhakti-Yoga, the end is the realization 
by the individual. of his’ personal salvation. Another thing which all the - 
different Yogas emphasize is that the attainment-of the object of Yoga is 
only possible through the suppression of the lower activities. The definition. 
of Yoga given by Patanjali: “yogaschittacrittinirodhah” (Yoga is the suppres- - 
sion of mental activity> emphasizes the reed of the suppression of the lower 


‘forms of consciousness in order that the higher may emerge. The Gita, 


_ although its. standpoint is very different from that of Patanjali, yet looks 


upon Yoga as a means to the realization of individual salvation. It does not 
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regard any particular method of Yoga as the only true method but gives © 
certain general characteristics of all Yogas, which reduce themselves to one 
fundamental characteristic, namely, non-attachment to objects. It also- 
stresses the fundamental ‘object of all Yogas, which, according to it, is the 
union of the individual soul with God. But in spite of all these differences, 
it shares with the Yoga of Patanjali and others the view that Yoga is a method 
of obtaining individual salvation. It, however, does not accept the standpoint 
of Patanjali’s Yoga that Yoga means the suppression of all mental activity. It 
-is impossible for it, in view of its catholic outlook, to accept this standpoint. 
Instead of the suppression of mental activity, it enjoins the bringing of it 
under the control of the Self (Gita, VI. 26). But it does not envisage the 
possibility of a transformation of it by the light of a higher con- 
sciousness. 

-Sri Aurobindo makes a revolutionary Senge in the conception of Yoga. 
He rejects the idea, to which all the previous thinkers have held fast, namely, 
that the object of Yoga is individual salvation. Against this view runs his 
clear.declaration: “Our Yoga is not for ourselves but for humanity”. Lest 
people should mistake. this view for the Western brand of humanism, he 
adds: “Our Yoga is not for ourselves but for the Divine”. As Sri Nolini 
Kanta Gupta has pointed dut,! there is no inconsistency in the two statements, 
but the two together bring out the full meaning of his Yoga. That is to say, 

. his Yoga is for the expression of the Divine in humanity. Sri Aurobindo may 
also be called a humanist, but his humanism is totally different from the 
European brand of humanism of Comte and Mill. For Sri Aurobindo the 
goal of humanity is Divinity. Nothing short of the Divine status ‘can really 
satisfy mankind. It is an insult to humanity to suggest, as the Western 

` humanists do, that man: can ever be satisfied with the picture of ideal human . 
society that they present to us. God forbid that mankind should ever descend 
so low as. to accept it as its ultimate goal! The aim of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Yoga is what may be called cosmic salvation, that is to say, the Divinization. 
of the whole of mankind, leading ultimately to the Divinization of the whole 

. universe, for even the physical universe must feel the thrill of a Divine life. 
Individual salvation, meaning freedom from the cycle of birth and death, i 
not for Sri Aurobindo a very great thing. Of far greater importance is a higher 
birth, ‘a birth as a Divinized Being. Such a higher birth is ae in the 
famous verse of the Isha Upanishad: 


1 Nolini Kanta Gupta, The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, ist edn., p,.1t. .. :... 
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`. “He who knows That as both in'one, the Birth and the dissolution of 
Birth, by the dissolution “crosses beyond death and by the Birth <ajoys 
se == (58 Aurobindo’s translation). — 


~ 


‘This verse, ‘we may say in passing, is one of the. most difficult in the 


whole range of the Upanishads and has proved-a stumbling-block to + 


generations of Indian scholars ~before Sri Aurobindo. Not one of them . 
| has been able to understand its meaning. If what they have understood 
‘to be its purport is to be taken seriously, ‘then the sage or sages whose i 

revelations are recorded in this Upanishad must be pronounced to be 
absolute fools. It was. left -to` the genius of- Sri Aurobindo to discover 
the hidden meaning of this verse, which had remained a mystery for so many . 
ages. And the meaning which he has brought out is so clear and so much in 
consonance with the spirit of this Upanishad, that there can be no doubt | 
about the correctness of it. Now Sri Aurobindo interprets this verse as follows: 


„wẹ are intended to realize immortality in the Birth. The self is uniform 
and.undying and in itself always possesses immortality. It does not need _ 
to descend into Avidya and Birth to get that immortality of Non-Birth; for 
_ it possesses ‘it always. ` It descends in order to realise and possess it as’ the 
* individual Brahman in the play of werld-existence. It accepts Birth and 
Death, assumes the ego and then dissolving the ego by the recovery of unity 
realises itself as the Lord, the One; and- Birth as only a becoming of the 
Lord in méntal and formal being; this becoming is now governed by the true 
sight of the Seer and, once this is done, becoming is no longer inconsistent 
with. Being, birth becomes a means and not an obstacle to, the enjoyment of 
immortality by the lord of this formal habitation. This is our proper coutse 
and riot to remain for ever ‘in the chain of birth and death, nor to flee from 
birth into a pure becoming. The bondage does not consist in the physical 
‘act of becoming, but in the persistence cf the ignorant sense of the spams 
ego. The Mind creates the chain and not the body, i i 
a pe radical change which Sri Aurobindo introduces into the concep- 
tion of Yoga is that he rejects the older view and declares that it does not 
_ 1 gyfaes fara aAA ast O 
fama aed deat aap A 
` # Sri Aurobindo, Isha Upanishad, p. 119 
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_ mean the suppression of the’ lower a of consciousness. Th fact, i the `` 


higher consciousness merély touches the higher- parts of our being but does 
not illumine our mind or our vital parts or the. physical side of our being, 
then there is no Yoga. -Yoga means the transformation of the whole of our 


_ being, spiritual; mental, vital and physical; and unless this takes place, 


` Yoga cannot be said to be complete. -So fat we have not spoken of our 
- inner being, our chaitya purusha, as Sri Aurobindo calls it. Yoga must touch 


‘N 


„this also. It must bring the higher light .to play upon this inner being also 


and make the light of this inner -being illumine our surface consciousness. 
This process of transformation of individual consciousness has its signi- 

ficance not only for the. individual life, but it has a cosmic significance also., 

In fact, for Sri Aurobindo. its main significance is cosrhic. It is the necessary 


' preparation for the descent of the Higher Light from above. Unless the 


ādhãra or receptacle. is made fit for its reception, the Higher Light from the 


“Divine Source cannot descend. The function of individual Yoga is to pre- 


. pare the ddhdra and prepare it for a cosmic purpose, namely, that the Divine 


Consciousness may descend in the form of Supermind into. Earth-Conscious- 


ness. It must be remembered that the Divine Consciousriess does not des- 


cend into a vacuum but only into human consciousness, from where it spreads 
to other parts of the world, till the whole universe is Divinised. This is 


. why it is.so necessary to prepare human consciousness so-that it may become 


-afit receptacle for the Supermind. Unless this is done, the Supramental _ 


Consciousness will not descend. This is the function of the individual 
Yoga. But its aim is not the attainment òf individual salvation but the Divi- 
nization of the whole universe. Individual Yoga, therefore, is.only a prelude 
to Cosmic Yoga or the process of the Divinization ‘of the entire universe. 
In Sri Aurobindo’s conception of Yoga, therefore, the Western cosmic 


' standpoint finds its fulfilment, along, with our Tanjan spiritual outlook. 


(3) ILLUSTRATION FROM THE PROBLEM OF REALITY 


* I now come to the last part ose my task which is. to show how the Western 
and Indian conceptions of Reality find’ their fulfilment in Sri Aurobindo. ` 
There, are two main standpoints with regard.to the nature of Reality, 


namely, the existential andthe axiological..The West, as I have already . 


shown, has mainly favoured the existential, and India the axiological stand- ` 
point. From the existential point of view, the most essential characteristic 


of Reality. is its objectivity, its independence of subjective sensations and 
as ` . : R ; mi Ne g : 


t 
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feelings. The axiological point of view, on the other hand, stresses: the 
fact that Reality is Content or Value. The existential point of view is mainly 


' theoretical, because it is not interested in the problems of practical life, 


which are the problems of attaining content or value. The axiological 
standpoint, on the other hand, is chiefly :nterested in practical life; in fact, it 
converts the theoretical into the practical, because it sees no reality in a_ 
thing which does not possess a value. Frcm_its point of view, even knowledge 


` is practical, for it also means acquiring a value., ‘ 


There are other consequential differences. The existential standpoint 
aligns itself very much to the logical or intellectual standpoint, because 
logic also takes an objective and impersonal standpoint. It also joins itself: 
to the empirical standpoint, because the empirical standpoint is also objective, 
although it takes the perceptual and not the intellectual viewpoint. There 
has often been a quarrel between the advocates of the empirical and those 
of the intellectual standpoint, as happened in Europe in the controversy“ 
between Locke and the rationalists, but this is a quarrel between two members’. 
of the same order, for both the contending parties adopted the existential - 
standpoint. The quarrel is different, however, between the rationalists 
and the romanticists, when the latter wanted to lead a revolt, from the side 
of Value, against the excessive intellectualism or logicism of Hegel. Although 
Hege!’s standpoint itself was on the borderland between existentialism and 


_axiologism, yet the romanticists were not satisfied, and even now the fight ` 


between the romanticists and the rationalists is going on. The enormous 
growth of Science during the last few centuries has also added considerable 
strength to tke existential standpoint. That is why the present philosophical 
position in the West is predominantly existential. 

The highest conception of Reality which the genius of India could evolve 


_was the conception of it as Sachchidananda. As I have already remarked, it 


is the greatest single achievement of Indian philosophy. It brings out clearly 
the relation between Existence and Valve by showing that Existence itself is 


- a Value. Likewise it shows that Reason itself is a Value, being what we call 


, the logical value. But the highest value. is of course the spiritual value, which 
” is indicated by bliss, and this is revealed by intuition. From the point of 
view of the nature of consciousness through which these values are respectively 
` obtained, we have here a hierarchical gradation from perception to reason 
‘and from reason to intuition. 

` For Sri Aurobindo what philosophy requires is a synthesis between the 
existential or objective, and the value or spiritual standpoint. As he has 
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said, “...the objective assumes value only as it has a relation to the soul; 
it is a field, an occasion, a means for the-soul’s progression in Time: the 
objective is created as a ground of manifestation for the subjective. The 
-objective world is only an outward form of becoming of the spirit; it is here.a 
first form, a basis, but it is not the essential thing, the main truth of being. 
The subjective-and objective are two necessary sides of the manifested 
reality and of equal value, and in the range of the objective itself the supra- 
physical object of consciousness has as much right to acceptance as the phy- 
‘sical objectivity; it cannot be à priori set aside as a subjective delusion or 
hallucination.” i i ; 

The conception of Sachchidananda no doubt synthesizes these two stand- 
points. But it is important to understand the full significance of this con- 
ception. The usual mistake which has been committed by our thinkers is. 
to take Chit, the second component of this conception, as static consciousness, 

. thereby making impossible a real self-projection of the Absolute. This is 
the origin of the Mayavada. Not findiùg any means of reconciling the 
idea of a pure static consciousness going out of itself to create the world, 
the Mayavadins looked upon the whole creation as unreal. This difficulty 
is removed if Chit or Consciousness is understood as meaning not Conscious- 
ness alone, but also Shakti or Force. But it is necessary to bear in mind that 
this Shakti is not a separate power, not something which has got a coercive 
force upon the Absolute, but is inherent in the nature of the Absolute itself. 
To quote Sri Aurobindo: “...Force is inherent in Existence. Shiva and 
Kali, Brahman and Shakti are one and not two who are separable. Force 
inherent in existence may be at rest or it may be in motion, but when it is 
at rest, it exists none the less, and is not abolished, diminished or in any way 
essentially altered....But since Force is thus inherent in existence and it is 
the nature of Force to have this double or alternative possibility of rest and 
movement, that is to say, of self-concenttation and self-diffusion in Force, 
the question of the how of the movement, its possibility, initiating impulsion 
or impelling cause does not arise.”? The question of the ‘how’ of Shakti 
being eliminated, there remains the question of its ‘why’. “Why should this 
possibility of a play of movement of Force translate itself at all? Why should i 
not Force of Existence remain eternally concentrated in itself, infinite, free 
from all variation and formation?” Sri Aurobindo rejects the solution of the 


i The Life Divine, 1939 edn., Vol. II, Part II, Pp- 539-40 
1 The Life Divine 1939 edn., Vol. I, pp. 125-26 
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Atyai and the E Wwho assert that Sachchidananda is subject tothe ` 
control of Force, compelled by it and without option as to whether i it shall ` 
manifest in the universe or remain unmanifest. His Sachchidananda is very 
different from this. As he puts it, “In a conscious existence which is absolute, - 
_ independent of its formations, not determined by its works, wé must suppose 
an inherent freedom to manifest or not to‘manifest the potentiality of move- 
ment. A Brahman compelled by Prakriti is not Brahman, but an inert Infinite 
‘with an active content in it moré powerful than the continent, a conscious 
‘holder of Force of whom his Force is master”. For Sri Aurobindo Sachchida- 
nanda is the master of Force and not Force the master of Sachchidananda. The , 
‘superiority of Sri Aurobindo’s “position here we realize very well, when 
: we, compare it, for example, with that of Kashmir Shaivism which is a ‘pure 
_ form of monism. The manifestation of Shiva in the universe takes place- - 
in this philosophy through 36 tattvas or principles. The highest tattva is 
` Shivatattva, which describes the pure nature of Shiva, called Parama Shiva, _ 
before: his manifestation in the universe. He manifests himself in the uni- 
verse; in order that. the ‘ignorant individual souls may through his grace 
obtain union with him and thus be delivered for ever from the bondage of 
innumerable births and deaths. The next ‘tattva is Shaktitattva, where it is 
stated that Parama Shiva manifests through a Shakti in association with a 
pute mayd, called shuddhamaya. From the Shaktitattva arises the Sadasiva- `` 
tattva or the Sadakhyatattva, 4nd from-chat the Mahesvaratattva, and so on. - 
Once ‘the manifestation of Shiva takes place, 1 the. whole process is under the 


"> control of Shakti; Shiva remaining absolutely inert. Thus, in spite of its absolute 


` monism, Kashmir Shaivism has to accept the view that so far as his manifesta- 

_ tion in'the universe goes, Shivais absolutely under the control of Shakti. The 
southern form of Shaivism, known as Shaivism of the Shaiva Siddhanta, does 
not differ from the Kashmir Shaivism on the naturé of the thirty-six tattvas. 

` Its differences lie elsewhere, chiefly in. its. view of salvation and the relation 
of the individual souls to Shiva,’ where it takes a at toes closely akin to 
that of Ramdnuja.* - 

Sri Aurobindo’s standpoint, therefore, differs very fia from that ee \ 
Shaivism, either of the northern or of the southern form on the question of 
the relation between the Absolute and its Shakti. Sri Birendra Kishore Roy- 

l OENE has pone? out this difference very tersely as follows: “Parama 


1 Article Saivism (tacyclopacdia of Religion & Ethics). eae also Suryanarayana ` 
Sastri’s article on The Philosophy of Saivism (The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. II) 
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` Shiva of Tantra is ir ever PAE in Simadhi he has no ‘will of ‘mani- 
` festation; it is Adya Shakti who i is the cause of manifestation arid withdrawal 
i from manifestation, of srishtt and laya. But the Purushottama of Sri Auro- ` 
bindo is not merely Shiva absorbed in the Samadhi of Sachchidananda, he 
has a cosmic will, the will of manifestation; he has an alert eye on all the 
play of Adya Shakti. Sri Aurobindo doés not accept the corpse-like Shiva 
of the Tantriks who lies under the feet of Shakti; his Shiva is the ever-awake 
Godhead of the dual Shiva-Durga of Tantra; the Divine Mother is the 
embodied will of that Purushottama’’.! 


CONCLUSION: SRI AUROBINDO AND FUTURE PHILOSOPHY 


I conclude this rather long paper by pointing out that what Sri Aurobindo 
has given us is what I may call an outline of future philosophy. From what 
he has told us about what he has called future poetry, we can form an idea 
' of what in his view future philosophy will be. The mantra, he has pointed 
‘out, represents the ideal towards which poetry is moving, but which poetry 

has yet to attain. Poetry is an incomplete mantra, The mantra differs from 
a-verse in the fact that init there is not only a realization of the ideal of 
beauty but there is something more. This something more it is difficult 
to describe, but we féel it none the less, rather we intuit it. There is 
mingled with aesthetic satisfaction here a satisfaction of a deeper kind, 
a satisfaction which touches the very core of our being. There is a 
thrill, an tpsurge of the whole consciousness, culminating in a 
readiness to surrender our whole being to the illimitable vastnesses that 
slowly open out before our gaze. It is something like this thrill which Faust 
must have felt, as described by Goethe, when, after contemplating the 
grandeur of Nature, he exclaimed, ‘Welch’ Schauspiel! aber ach! ein Schaus- 
piel nur!” (“What a show! but.alas, only a show!”). He called it a show, 
-` because he could not bring it into relationship with himself, so big was the 
gap between the grandeur and sublimity of Nature and the ugliness and 
meanness of the world of man. Sri K. D. Sethna? has tried to give some idea 
of the nature of this thrill, when he says, “The vision, the word, the vibra- 
tion—all three must be intensities drawn from the Spirit’s ether. But even ~ 


1 Article on Sri Aurobindo and’ the Tantra, by B. K. Roy Chowdhury (Sri 
. Aurobindo Mandir Annual, 1942) 


? Article on Sri Aurobindo—Poet of Hi by Sfi K. D. Sethna (Sri Aurobindo 
Mandir Annual 1942, p. 217) , ! 
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more than the wide inwardness of the vision, the mighty yet intimate grip `- 
of the word, it is the rhythm that marks the Mantra, bearing as it does the 
- precise thrill of a Consciousness which is everlasting arid unlimited. Without 
such a thrill ‘there would be’ just a distant glimpse of the Promised Land in 


` , admirable poetry of its own kind but no sensation of the Spirit’s vastnesses 


as though they were within us. For that sensation and the concrete insight 
` it. brings, the mind must surrender its tongue to the luminous Beyond ` 
instead of essaying an imitation by means of its own heat and movement. 
To'do this in any extensive measure calls for a patient and quiet aesthetic 
~ Yoga in tune with an actual practice of self-consecration to the Divine. , 
‘Even then, what is achieved may not be the utter Mantra, for there are 
fine eae each a power of the Spirit and the sheer top is a mantric 
miracle”. : 
` May we not say that just as what this writer. calls an aesthetic: yoga con- 
verts the poetic verse into a mantra, so there is a philosophic: yoga which 
converts the philósophies with which we are familiar, into the ideal philo- 
Sophy, the philosophy that is to be, the future philosophy! An outline of this . 
philosophic yoga Sri Aurobindo has given in his writings. This future 
philosophy will touch the whole of our being and not a part of it. It will 
not speak merely to our spirit, or address our intellect or touch the sensuous 
part of our life, but it will have contact’ with the whole of our personality. 
„ Is.it too much to hope that the East and the West will j join hands, here and © 
i work it out on the lines so clearly indicated by Sri Aurobindo? That i is the - 
- consummation which Sri Aurobindo ` desired, and that is the-true message ` 
of ‘his ey: ae 
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Indian Philosophy. By Dr. C. D. Sharma. Publishers: Nandkishore & 
Bros., Banaras. Price. Rs. 12-8 7 

Dr. C. D. Sharma’s ‘recently published book Indian Philosophy supplies 
a need which has been felt very much by our university students as well 
as foreigners, of a book on Indian philosophy which is neither too elementary 
nor too comprehensive, like the works of Drs. Radhakrishnan and S.N. 
Dasgupta. It gives all the essential features of the different systems of 
Indian philosophy, expressed in very clear language, without going too 
much into details. In fact, clearness. of exposition is one of the chief merits 
of the book; there is no vagueness to be found anywhere in it. At the same. 
time the author has not sacrificed breadth and comprehensiveness for the 
sake of lucidity. All the chapters are thorough, and the accounts of the 
different systems dealt with in them are quite adequate. Where all the 
chapters are excellent, it is difficult to pick out any for specific mention. 
Yet we may say that the author is at his best in the chapters on Buddhism 
and on Shankara and post-Shankara Vedanta. 

In the chapter on Shunyavdda the author has taken great pains to show 
that the usual view of it as Nihilism is quite wrong. To quote his own 
words: “Shunyavadins call themselves Madhyamikas or followers of the 
Middle Path realised by Buddha during his Enlightenment, which Path, 
avoiding the errors of existence and non-existence, affirmation and negation, 

_eternalism and nihilism, also at once transcends both the extremes. It is 
a great irony of fate that the followers of such a path are condemned by 
some as nihilists. Unfortunately the word ‘Shunya’ has been grossly mis- 

` understood. The literal meaning of the word which is negation or void has 
been the cause of much misunderstanding. The word is used by the Madhya-_ 

_mikas in a different philosophical sense. Ignoring the real philosophical 
meaning of the ‘Shunya’ and ' taking it only in its literal sense, many thinkers, 
eastern and western, ancient, mediaeval and modèrn, have unfortunately 
committed that horrible blunder which has led them to thoroughly mis- 
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l understand. Siiani and to condemn it as hope pea and self- - 
- contained nihilism” (p. 198). f ` 


S 


So also in- the chapter on™ Vijnānavāda he’ hee very clearly shown ‘that . 


l 'Vijnānavāäda is not Subjëctivism ‘but Absolutism. Thus, referring ‘to the 


Lankdvatara Süira, he says -(p. 145), “Though sometimes the Lankdvatdra 
appears to support the doctrine of crude Subjectivism, yet really it is pregnant 


with deeper expressions which forbid us to draw such a conclusion. The . 


external world is the creation, not of the individual consciousness or mind 
-(Manas, Chitta or Vijnana) but of the Absolute. Consciousness (Alaya or. 
Tathdgatagarbha). The. confusion: arises on account of the loose use of the 


words ‘Manas’, ‘Chitta’. and’ ‘Vijnana’ by the Lankavatara”. So again, at 


p. 146 he says, “It is generally believed that Alayavijnana is an ever-changing 
: dea 


stream of consciousnéss. But im the Lankavatera it is said'to bè a permanent | 


immortal and never- changing ‘storehouse of Consciousness”. The Alaya~ 


vijndna, therefore, of the Vijndnavada resembles ` very closely the Arman > 
-. of the Veddrita. In fact, the Sunyavads and the Vijndnavada both closely 


resemble the Vedania, as the author has pointed out at pp. 454-45 5 and also _ 


` in the chapter on Buddhism and Vedanta. 


_ The accounts of` Shankara’ and eM Te Vedanta are also. very, 
thorough and supported by profuse quotations from texts. In fact, all through: . 
the book thé author has taken great pains to support all his statements by ela- 


borate quotations from the original texts. This constitutes another chief . 


merit of the book. 


a 


The author has included’a short account of the nies of Sri. Avro- l 


“bindo in the chapter on Other- Schools of Vedanta. Justifying the inclusion 


- of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy’ in ‘this ‘chapter, he says, “The justification 


for including Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy under ‘The Schools of ‘Vedanta’, - ` 


Divine’ is surcharged with the creative vision of the seers of the Vedas 


and the sages of the Upanishads. Sri ‘Aurobindo deserves to be placed by. 


the side of the great Acharyas. of the Vedanta, like Shankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Vallabha and Nimbarka” (p. 148). It would have been better, 
however, if he could have devoted a separate chapter to it. 


~ So also it is to be regretted that he has not been able to dévote a separate 
chapter to the great Bhakti movement. Especially is it to be regretted, that - 


there is no separate account of the Bhagavata, in the book. 5. ate 
“But these are minor defects, and they do not in any way take from.the 
great excellence of the book. In fact, we have ne-hesitation ih saying that 
D` ` $ i 7 - ` . 
ce ea) 
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if any justification were required; is that almost every page of ‘The Life - 
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itis a a of outstanding merit id will = found extremely useful by our 
university students and by all who want‘a clear and accurate statément 
of the main doctrines of the different schools of Indian philosophy which 
is not overburdened with too much detail. The book deserves to have a 
ude sale, not ‘only in our country but also abroad. > 
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Change yourself if you, h to change the world. | 
Let | your inner’ transformat-on be the proof that. a. 
truth-consciousnéss can take possession of the material 
-world and that the Divine’ s Unity. can be manifested 
upon earth., e y 

‘Organisations, however vast and anoa they may « 

~ be, can achieve nothing permenent, unless a new force, 
more divine and all-powerful, expresses itself through ; 
a perfected human. instrument. 
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N ight i is not our bering nor our end;-, 

_ She is'the dark Mother in whose womb we haye hid 
. Safe from too swift a waking® to world-pain. - | 

We came to her from a supernal light, . 

-By light we live and to the light we go. a; 
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ADNENT — 
“The Divirie gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
. For them the calm; the light, the power, the bliss, 


~- the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, A r 
the seas of Ananda. . - ~- - ~- Sri Aurobindo. = | ' 


EDITORIALS*. 


DIRECTED CHANGE 

EVER to be bound by the experiences of the past, nevér to try to 
recover and:stick to the knowledge or realisation gained, even though 
it may appear particularly precious or unique. This is a motto you should 
always keep before your mind: When you try to repeat what you have once 
- said, done, or experienced, you- are sure to find very soon that the thing is 
-becoming more and more lifeless, mechanical, a matter of routine and 
therefore perfectly useless. The soul has disappeared, the skeleton remains. 
You must live the word you utter at the time of uttering it, you must live 
the experience that you wish to recall or express. It is only thus that 
truth becomes living, possesses its force and light and gains its full 

value. l . l 
In point of fact, however, „no two succeeding moments, whether in your 
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-` Consciousness or in the world: movement, aré exactly thé same. Even if you 


` 


try seriously and sincerely, you can never recapture a thing of the past as 
it wás òr as it came to you, not, that is to say, in the same exact manner, 
For you arè nò longer, the samie nor is the world. The world.is a conti- 
- nuous flow, ‘it has ‘been very. often. declared: but it is not a contiriual re- ` 
petition < or recurrence, a mere cyclic order. On ‘the’:other hand, constant - 
renewal’ is the very Charactér of the change. At every, moment something ` 


“> new is coming down on the scene, something that was not surges out:. 


` Nature ‘i is bringing out at every step something that’ was hidden or latent 


-in “her secret depth, something i is thrown down from above into her normal- 


_-movemient, something “unforeséen and ‘unexpected, ‘The march of time: 
means’ evolution, that i is to say, the addition of a new factor to the existing F. 
factors, making: manifest” something. that was unmanifest——smrtam kancana 
` bodhayañti, as the Vedic Rishi says.. Even if to an apparent ‘sight everything - 


. seems to remain the same, yet it is nct so in reality; always a new element 


is being poured into the existing circumstances, always an additional spark 


_- or influencé enters into actual play of forces. It is the accumulated pressure 
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- of all the.variables that brings, about the' great changes upon earth and in 
humanity which are sunimed up in ‘the: -word E cosmo- 
_- logical and psychological. EN ha- eae 

You. have to accept -this- principle ‘of change aud move on—to: be one 
with the cosmic spirit, —never to. stanc still or. turn back, but look forward - 
‘and forge ahead. To be stagnant means to die and be. fossilised:. Now, if 
things change continually, it means things can change-and must be changed, 
/» Only, : oné“must see to the direction in which the change occurs." A change ``. 
can’ be, after all; for better or for worse. --Arid- you have the. power, “if you ` 


a are ‘conscious. ‘with the right consciousness, , to -direct. ‘the change: and éven ` 


to`nitiate one. of the right order. Have you ever climbed a: hill?: There are ` 
- many ways, paths, issues leading towards the’ top, some more or less direct, 

‘some zig-zag, others winding or taking a 2 long. round. This does not matter, . 

_ provided you look. upward, have the seriSe of direction to the summit, then | l 
you mount up. Otherwise if you have. your face. downward or look below, 
` you. move ‘downward away.from the: top; In. the same. way. changes’ that 
happen will be- directed according.to th2 direction of your look. And there 


_\ is only one direction: towards Which you- must. turn your look: towards the: 


~ summit, towards-the highest ‘goal. “Tris to grow ‘conscious, to grow more 


and more. conscious—to be conscious of yourself, to be conscious: of the 
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l universe and to. be conscious s the Divine who dwells i in you and permeates a 
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` VALUE OF GYMNASTICS, MENTAL OR OTHER ``- 


the world and ‘then to manifest the Divine, in your physical life and in the 
physical life of the world, -> coy 2 


VALUE OF GYMNASTICS, MENTAL OR OTHER 


Intellectual activity is a kind of gymnastics. What is the value of physical 


gymnastics? It develops the muscles, makes them strong, supple and agile.. - 


` But simply to develop them, to make them grow as much as possible or to 
- take delight in mere muscle-binding a body isnot the ideal; it rather frus- 


trates the- very object of gymnastics. The object is to develop, strengthen, ` 


‘shape all the limbs of the body and organise and harmonise them into a 
beautiful and capable whole. A particular exercise is not to be indulged 
for its own sake: all the energy of the body turned :to that alone and the 


‘whole attention devoted to that one thing. An exclusive concentration upon . 


a single physical feat does not bring out the full capacity of the body.’ It is 
' to that end, the fullness of the body potential, that the culture of the bodily 
limbs is to. be directed. In the same way, mental culture—the power of 


thinking, reasoning, arguing—has its value in its relation to the total culture — 


of the mind and consciousness. There are higher regiéns of consciousness 
beyond the reach of the intellect; and you have to stop all intellectual acti- 
vity, make your mind a total blank before’ you can hope to reach there. 
And indulgence even in so-called higher or philosophical speculations can 
only block the way to the true consciousness and knowledge. And yet you 
cannot leave the intellectual faculties uncared for or undeveloped on the 
plea that something higher is needed. In the physical body it need not be 
. your ideal to become a “muscle man”; but neither would you like .to have 
frail, ill-grown, rickety limbs that are weak and unshapely. With regard to 
‘your mental body too it would not serve any purpose to have a mind. or 


intellect that is unable to think powerfully, cogently, closely. It is harmful . 


when you take to mental gymnastics only for its own sake, to exclusive 
intellectual acrobatics—discussions, disputations, verbal quibbles etc., etc,; 
in that casé the result attained is a disproportionate growth. But the de- 
velopment of the mind, even of the logical mind, can be and must be made 
part of the integral development, it must attain its true form, stature.and 
strength, as a help towards and finally as an expression in.its own field of the 
. divinity, the highest and richest consciousness in man, even as the body too 
is to express and make concrete the supreme beauty and vigour..of the 
perfect being l 
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ES = THE ADVENT 
“MENTAL SILENCE 


Normally the mind is in a turmoil; it is eagerly active. First of all it is 
preoccupied with its problems and wants their solution. It knows only 
to think, to see pros and cons, weigh, reason, deduce; it arrives at some 

` kind of conclusion which brings success or failure almost at random.. Apart 
from this conscious or voluntary activity there is in the mind a whole region 
of involuntary activity; that is to say, it is assailed on all sides by a hundred 
” thoughts, ideas and notions that come from outside and fill your brain cavity 
and over which you have no:control. Each one tries to push forward, secure 
` a place for itself, claim satisfaction and fulfilment. They are all moving at 
_ cross purposes and the mind knows no peace or issue. 

It is possible to put a violent pressure upon oneself and forcibly push out 
all this confused movement and make the mind vacant. But the effect of 
mental will upon mind cannot be perfect or enduring. Besides it is not that, 
_ the absolute vacancy, that is our goal.’ Some other way and manner has to. be ` 
found for stilling the mind’s activities. 

It is to call in the peace that is beyond, that is already fier somewhere.. 
It happens, with a sincere demand'or aspiration in the consciousness, a 
certain readiness in the being. When that happens (something in the manner 
of the Upanishadic vivrnute tanum swam—he unveils himself his own body), 
you feel as if a sheer blank, even a black void has entered into you and 
captured you. In the very midst of whirlwind activity comes a dead stop. 
Nothing is there now, no idea, no thought, no notion, no motion even 
—an immense emptiness has eaten up, engulfed everything. Keep steady 
and await.: In that stillness something rises up—up-and up—and goes out 
beyond, a tranquil beam of consciousness. And then something descends, 
from afar—a peace, a luminousness, authentic and absolute in its reality. It 
comes down, enters into you, possesses your brain and body. It has; you 
find, resolved all problems, harmonised all contraries and conflicts; for 
it comes from the home of mother truth. Now you do not strive, but you 
know, you do not gropz, for you are led. You await and at each moment 
you receive the direction as to what is to be done; you have no thought 
or preoccupation, the inspired movement happens automatically and 
infallibly. 

Sometimes it happens too that the sudden silence or inner immobility 
causes a bewilderment and you are caught by a fear that you are losing all 
bearings, that you are turning an absolute idiot or something worse. Some, 
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in a partic have let go the grace san came. In such a condition one e has. to 
be firm and steady and continue, 
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E. have said: A A you are assailed .by all kinds of iai They 
come into your brain from all quarters and demand audience and satisfaction. 
‘Thoughts reed come into the brain, because actions become possible through 
them; they give the form and frame to your action. But the difficulty is 
that the thoughts are not only various but almost always contrary to each 
other; we see man so often ‘moving in contrary directions and contradicting 
himself at each step. It is bound to be so if the doors of the mind are left 
-wide open. Sometimes, however, or in some persons, one dominant thought 
takes possession ofthe mind and drives out all others. In such a case, when a 
single idea rules, one is likely to cut oneself down, narrow oneself and force. 
the being into a strait-jacket, to move in a closed groove. The being i in its 
entirety does not find self-expression or’ self-fulfilment. Thus’ you may 
have the idea, the fixed idea, that the world is irrevocably miserable and 
incorrigible and therefore you will naturally plan your whole life to that end, - 
all your occupation and preoccupation will be how to get away fromthis 
world, you will seek a far solitude, inner and outer, seek release from exis~ 
‘tence and merge into the Transcendent or the Void.-On the other hand,- 
if you have the idea that in spite of all appearances to the contrary the world 
is remediable and reclaimable, then your life takes on a different pattern. 
It will seek to find out ways dnd means of the remedy and to what gegreg 
the possibility goes. 

Now, the valueðf an idea cannot be determined by the idea itself. Usually, 
one chooses because of some external reason or other: one’s education, | 
environment, one’s personal temperament, likes and dislikes go a long way 
in determining one’s choice. So the first thing you have to do is not to allow 
the thoughts to come in pell-mell, as and when they like. Thoughts must 
come only when-you choose them and only those that you choose. There 
must be,a conscious selection. How to proceed in this work? As your own 
thoughts cannot choose themselves, what you have to.do at the outset is 
to call for a higher guidance and let yourself be absolutely impartial and 
-passive in its hands. l 


A blankness is needed, a white emptiness somewhere behind—even if ` 


it does not come and occupy the front too. Give up personal choosing and’ 
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wait for the Higher Diettied the Dirie do: with you Taea it 


wills. Given thé requisite silence and reliance, the decision comes inevitably. 
_ and. you are moved zo do automatically what is required to be-done from -` 


' moment ‘to moment. At first you may not get the knowledge of ‘the. why 


and the wherefore of your action, you act merely ` as an automaton but with. 
the luminous silence within and`a tranquil aspiration attending. When once - 


t 


you have been trained: in ‘this unquestioning -docility, then knowledge, will: ` 


. be given: to you gradually, at ‘first oniy of a few ie one Jater. on a 
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a. fuller and completer pepee: f 
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7 MIND; “ORGAN -OÈ SEPÁRAŤIVE. CONSCIOUSNESS ` 


-Thé sa is ne, indissolubly’ sa solidly i one; :no part.c can’ be separated “ 
“from any, other. Any action anywhere affects the ‘whole and nothing can be 


“moved even.a hair’s breadth without changing. -the entire balance. Each, à 


.elément literally lives, moves and. nas its being in every other and the totality 


isa rigidly unified mass; res -* 
Tf it is so, then there . arises a difficulty,. a deraa. For Sh world to 


= progress. at- all, under the circumstances, it, must progress. as a whole, en 
" masse; it cannot progress piecemeal. The totality must adyance in order 


that each element may progress.and sach element. must advance so that . 
~ the’ ‘totality may. progress. Perhaps this is’ what is. happening actually in . 
. the world; but the result, if nothing else, has been rather slow. It will take - 
not only m millenniums ‘but aeons for a to make any Pees wo ` 


‘the name. 


It need hot be so howe: ‘Matta is solidly one sei the ` universe, crue; s 


but he has a faculty in him -by which he can separate, isdlate himself from 


` the. rest of the world. It is the:mind’s power of self-division and dissociation. . 


cT hrough this faculty man can put. the world aside. and outside himself 


(for a time, et least), cut'away ‘from. it end: concentrate upon his own being,. `. 
~ his inner truth, in other words, make zhe progress in, himsélf, as. quickly ` “ 


_ as possible, independently, without waiting for :others or the world to prog- 
ress in any’ degree. And then when once he has made the progress himself, 


; achieved a new higher status, he.can turn back upon the world and bring . 
.- to bear upon it the force. of his progres and’ aa the ‘Peer more’. - 
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. This power ape in the infèrior human c consciousness. appears as asin 
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ç or mental discernment is the image -or delegate’ here below of that very . ' 
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- MIND, ORGAN OF SEPARATIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 
force of consciousness that originally separated the world fromthe Divine, 
created the ego and placed it as an objective reality against itself. It was a 
force of dividing consciousness, of exclusive concentration, that created 
the fission in'the original unitazy status of the Divine: it was that that preci- 
pitated the world of negation, of i ignorance and inconscience, out of the sup- 
reme Light and Reality. : À zo 
It was a power of denial that raid the world from.its pure source: 
he same power can now be utilised: for the return back for the reintegration. 
The power that separated from the Divine is capable of separating from the 
‘world; the consciousness zhat moved: away from'the One Divine can move 
away also from the Multiple “gnorance. As the. individualised element iso- 
lated itself from the unitary consciousness of the Divine, in the same way 
the individualised element in man can stand aloof from the unitary being of 
the world: as it came down the ladder of consciousness from the supreme 
_ light of the spirit ints the Icwest depth of ‘unconscious dead matter, the 
same path he can take in’ the opposite way and from the unconsciousness 
rise into. the fullness of the original light. The soul has freely chosen the 
bondage, he is free too te choose his freedom again. That is what the Upa- . ` 
- nishad meant when it said: avidyaya mrtyum tirtwa,, by the Ignorance he 

shall cross death.. 
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-TWO POEMS `- 
ae ; a OE . 0 
TT HERE ar are no voices Taaa 
The heaven is bare, so bare 
; Thati it seems nude ` 


With a high nakedness “of blue 
Expectancy shot through oy 
With solitude. - 


l Lwill not pause to ask or.think - D 


- But stand upon the brink 
Of the lone stage 
- . ‘Where every soul must needs | arrive .- 
. Then: suddenly must dive | 
Out ee TEET ook 


Out of all circumstance anid clime, 
A strariger unto time . 

For evermore. if 
< O God! what a: “mysterious sea 
Slowly confronteth me 

` Without a shore.. ` 


TWO POEMS 
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Fach man in terms of God is all alone 
And.worketh out his destiny apart; 

_ Each one has a god-manner all-his own 

Dependent on the nature of. his heart. 

Each man is a separate-zoning! Sphere 

Revolving in a distant quest of Him; 

‘Each one contains his own world-atmosphere 

Expressed in every movement of his limb. 
But gifted with a solitary sense — 
Within, of the suspension of all thought . 
In a late atmosphere of evening-air 
Hung with a distant twinkle-host of lights 
Of which at times I am all unaware 
Because I move beyond earth’s outer nights. For soon or late 
I know I shall be lighted like a star o 
In a calm firmament of wisdom bowed l l 
Over the world, without a trace of cloud. 
Each holds the other in a mystic grip 
Of two hands clasping in Eternity. Z 
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THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES*. 
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F New Series) . 


= E l | BA Sne E ` ae 
THERE are two allied poms if man: Raowledse and Wisdom. 


Knowledge is so much’ ‘of the “truth, seen in a distorted medium, as - 
_ the mind arrives at by groping; Wisdom what the eye of divine vision sees 
„in, the spirit. 


Inspiration is à slender river r of patches leaping font 4 vast and eternal 


”. knowledge; it exceeds reason more paray (?) than reason: “exceeds the 


. Wisdom: looks behind the veil” and sees." Reason‘ fixes details and contrasts ` 


knowledgė.of the senses. - a 


When I speak, .the reason says, “This will I say”; Dit God fakes the word . 


out of my mouth and the lips sdy something else at. which. reason trembles. 


‘I am not a Jnani, for I have no knowledge except. what God gives me , 


for His work. How am I to know whether whar` I see be reason or folly? 


_ Nay, it is neither; for the thing seen is amply true “and neither folly ‘nor 


reason. 
If mankind only caught a siba of what infinite enjoyments, what 


perfect forces, what’ luminous reaches of spontarieous knowledge,. what ` 


wide calms. of our being lie waiting for us in the tracts’ which, our animal 


` evolution has. not yet conquered, they would leavé all and never rest till - 


N 


they had ‘gained’ these treasures. But the way, is narrow, the doors are hard ` 


to force, and fear, distrust and scepticism are there, tentacles of Nature, to 


. forbid’ the turning away of our feet from less ordinary pastures.” : 
Late; I learned that when. reason died then Wisdom was born; before 


that liberation, I had only knowledge. ` - 


What we call. knowledge is the reasoned acceptance of false appearances, i 


them. Reason divides, Wisdom marries contrasts. ina single harmony. 


Either do not give the name of knowledge to your beliefs only and of error, . 


* From old writings os E 
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- THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES . 


ignorance ‘or charlatanism. to the beliefs of others; or do. not rail. at the 
dogmas of the sects and their intolerance.  - 


What the soul sees and has’ aeons that it one the rest is 


appearance, prejudice- and opinion. : 


My -soul knows: that it is immortal. But you take a dead body : to pieces 
and cry triumphantly, “Where is your soul and where is your immortality?” 

Immortality is not the survival’ of the mental personality after death, 
though that also is true, but the waking possession of the unborn and 
` deathless Self of which body is only an instrument and a shadow. 

They. proved to me by convincing reasons that God does not exist, and 


I believed them. Afterwards I saw God, for He came and embraced me. 


_And now which am I to believe, the : P eraron of others or my own 
experience? 


They told me, “These frida" arè hallucinations”. I enquired .what was l 


a hallucination and found that it meant a subjective ‘or psychical experience 
which corresponds to no objective or ‘physical reality. Then I sat and 
wondered at the miracles of the human reason. 


Hallucination is the term of Science for those irregular iana we still 


have of truth shut out from us by our preoccupation with matter; coinci- 
dence for the curious touches of artist,—in the work of that supreme and 
universal Intelligence which in its conscious being, as on a. canvas, has 
planned and executed the world. 


That which men term a hallucination is the E EA in the mind and 


senses of that which is beyond our ordinary mental and sensory perception, 
' and superstition arises from the mind’s wrong understanding of these 
reflections. There is no ozher hallucination. 


- Do not like so many modern disputants smother thought under ‘poly: i 


syllables or charm i inquiry to sleep by the spell of forinulas and cant words. 


Search always: find out the reason. for none which seem to the hasty glance 


to be mere chance illusion. 

Someone was laying down that God must be “ahve or that or He would 
not be God. But it seemed to me that I can only know what God is and I 
do not see how I can tell Him waat He òught to be. For what is the standard 


by which we can judge Him? Thesé judgments are'the follies of our egoism. . 


Chance is not in this univezse; the idea of illusion is itself an illusion. 


There was never illusion yet in the human mind that did not conceal ànd. 


. disfigure a truth. 
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I have failed, thou sayest. Say rather that God is circling about towards 
His object. 

Foiled by the world, thou turnest to seize upon God. If the world is 
stronger than thou, thinkest thou God is weaker? Turn to Him rather for 
His bidding and for strength to fulfil it. 

So Iéng as a Cause has on its side one soul that is Ananke in'faith, it 
-cannot perish. 

Reason giyes me no basis for this faith, thou murmurest. Fool! if it Aa 

‘faith would not be needed or demanded of theé. A ; 

’ Faith in the heart is the obscure and often distorted reflection of a hidden 
knowledge. i l 

The believer is often more plagued by doubt than the most inveterate 
sceptic. He persists because there is something subconscient in him which 
‘knows. That tolerates both his blind faith and twilit doubts and drives 
towards the revelation of that which it knows. 

The world thinks that it moves by the light of reason, but it is really 
impelled by its faiths and instincts. A 

Reason adapts itself- to the faith or argues out a justification of the ins- 
tincts; but it receives the impulse subconsciously, therefore men think 
that they act rationally. - l : 

The only business. of reason is to arrange and criticise the perceptions. 
It’has neither in itself any means of positive conclusion nor any command 
to action. When it pretends to originate or impel, it is masking other 
agencies. 

‘Until Wisdom comes to thee, use the teason for its God-given purpose ` 
and faith and instinct for theirs. Why shouldst thou set thy members to 
war upon each other? 

Perceive always and act in the light of thy i increasing perceptions but not 
those of.the reasoning brain only. God speaks to the heart when the brain 
cannot understand Him. 

If thy heart tell thee, “Thus and by such means and at sucha time it will 
happen,” believe it not. But if it gives thee the purity and wideness of coda 
command, hearken to it. 

When thou hast the command, care’ only to fulfil it. The rest is God’s 
will and arrangement which men call chance and luck and fortune. 
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HYMN TO BRAHMANASPATI* 


MASTER OF THE SouL l 


1. .O' Master of the Soul, make Kakshivan, Son of Ushijas, a sweet soul 
and a good fighter. 

2. May he who is bold and Binen who slays all unfriendly things, 
thé-knower of substance of being, the increaser of fullness, cleave to us, 
hè who is strong and swift. , 

3. Let not the aspiration and the eagerness of mortal man in his struggle 
perish in us, O Master o7 the Soul, protect us. 


4. That hero smites and_is not hurt; whom Indra and baci is . 
and’ Soma befriend, a mortal man. 


5. Him mortal, O Brahmanaspati, let Som EPIC from harm and ind, 
both auspicious grown. i 

6. I have laboured for! the E master of the house, Je beloved, the 
desired of Indra, for steadfastness in weal I have laboured and for capacity 
of soul. l n £ 

7. He without whom the Yajna comes not to fulfilment, even of the man 
of discerning heart, he hath power over the: Yoga of the movements of the 
understanding. 


Pa 


8. He confirms the offering of the oblations, he carries forward the work 
of the sacrifice, by the priesz of the offering he moves. with the gods. | 

9. I saw One, strong of espiration, utterly audacious, wide and expanding 
besieging as it were the seats of heaven. 
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Maya: THE ENERGY OF THE ABSOLUTE 


-MAYA then is the fundamental fact in the Universe, her dualistic system 
of balanced pairs of opposites is a necessity of intellectual conception; ` 

but the possibility of her existence,as an inherent energy in the Absolute, 
outside phenomena, has yet to be established. So long as Science is incom- 
plete and Yoga a secret discipline for the few, the insistent questions of the 
. metaphysician can never be. ignored, nor his method grow obsolete. The 
confident ‘and even arrogant attempt of experimental Science to monopolise 
the kingdom of mind, to the exclusion of the metaphysical and all dther 
methods, was a rash and premature aggression,—rash because premature; 
successful at first, its victorious usurping onrush is begisining to stagger and 

~ fail, even to lose hold on positions once thought to be permanently secured. 
The slow resurgence of metaphysics has already begun, Certainly, no meta- 
physics can be admissible which does not take count of the standards and 
undoubted results of Science; but until experimental analysis has solved the . 

_ whole mystery. of the Universe, not by speculation through logic (a method 
_stolen from metaphysics with which Science has no business) but by experi- 
mental proof.and hypotheses checked and confirmed by experimental proof, 

` Ieaving no phenomenon unaccounted for and no fact ignored,—until then 
metaphysics. must reign where analytic experiment leaves a void. Vedanta, 
-though it bases itself chiefly on the subjective experimental methods of 
Yoga, and admits no metaphysical hypothesis as valid which is not in-agree- 
ment with its results, is yet willing to submit its own conclusions to the tests 
_ of. metaphysical logic. The Vedantic Yogin shrinks at present because of 
“¢ertain moral scruples, from divulging his arcana to the crowd, but he recog- 
- nises that so. long as he refuses, he has no right to evade the inquisition of the 
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` metaphysical logician. Atharvan and Svetasvatara having spoken, Shankara 
and Ramanuja must be allowed their arena of verbal discussion. 
|. The metaphysical question involved turns upon the nature ‘of Avidya, 
Nescience, and its possibility in Parabrahman- who is, after all, absolute, — 
Absolute Consciousness and therefore Absolute Knowledge. It is not sound 
to-Say that Parabrahman envisaging Maya, becomes capable of Avidya; for 
envisagement of Maya is simply a metaphorical expression for Avidya itself. 
Neither can the Vedantist take refuge in the theologian’s evasion of reason 
by an appeal’ to lawless Omnipotence, to the credo quia Impossibile. The 
Eternal is undoubtedly in His own nature free and unlimited, but, as un- 
doubtedly, He has deliberately bound Himself in His relation to phenomena ‘ 
by certain fundamental principles; He ‘has willed that certain things shal 
not and cannot be, and to use a human parallel He is like a King who having 
' promulgated a certain code. is as much bound by His own laws as the meanest ` 
subject, or like a poet whose imaginations in themselves free, are limited by 
laws the moment they begin to take shape. We may say, theoretically, that 
God being Omnipotent cen create something out of nothing, but so long as 
no single clear instance can be given of a something created out of nothing, 
the rule of ex nihilo nihil jit remains an universal and fundamental law and to 
suppose that God has based the Universe on a violation of a fundamental law 
of the Universe, is to kick Reason out of the house and slam the door against 
her. return. Similarly, if the coexistence of Avidya with Vidya in the same 
field and as it were interpenetrating each other, is against the Law, it does by 
| that very fact become impossible and the theory of Maya will then be proved 
an error; no appeal to Cmmipotence will save it. ` 
The objection to Avidya may be stated thus that Absolute knowledge 
cannot at the same time not Enow, cannot imagine a thing to be real which 
is not real; for such imaginat.on involves an element of self-deception, and 
- self-deception is not possible in the Absolute. But is it really alaw of con- 
sciousness—for there li¢s the point—that things can in no sense be at the 
same time ‘real and unreal, that you cannot by any possibility imagine things 
to be real which at the same tame you know perfectly well to be unreal? The 
dualist objectors may contend that this impossibility is a law of conscious- 
ness. The Vedantin replies at once Negatur, your statement is refuted by a 
host of examples; it is inconsistent with Universal’ experience. The most 
utter and avowed unrealities can be and are firmly imaged as realities, seen ` 
as realities, sensed as realities, conceived as realities without the mind for a 
moment admitting that they are ‘inideed real, The mirage of the desert we 
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know after a time to de unreal, but even then we see and firmly image it as 
a reality, admire the green beauty of those trees and pant for the cool `. 
shining delight of those waters. We see dreams and dreams are unrealities, 
and yet some of them at least are at the same time not positive unrealities, for 
they image, and sometimes very exactly, events which have happened, are 
happening or will happen in the future. We see the juggler throw a répe 
in the air, climb up it, kill the boy who has preceded him and throw down 
- his bleeding limbs piecemeal on the earth; every detail and circumstance 
of the unreal event corresponding to the event as it would have been, were 
it real, we do not imagine-it to be unreal while it lasts, and we cannot so 
` imagine it; for the visualisation is too clear and consistent, the. feelings it 
awakes in us are too vivid, and yet all the time we perfectly well know that 
no such thing is happening. Instances of this sort are not easily numbered. 
But these are distant, unimmediate things and-for some of them the 
evidence may not be considered ample. Let us come nearer to our daily * 
. life. We see a stone and we note its properties of solidity and immobility, 
nor can we by any persuasion be induced ‘to imagine it as anything else but 
solid and immobile; and we are right, for it is both:-and yet we know that 
its immobility and solidity are not real, that it is, and to a vision sensible 
of the infinitesimal would appear, a world of the most active motion, of 
myriads of atoms with spaces between them. Again, if there is one thing that 
is real to me, it is this, that I am vertical and upright, whatever the people 
at the Antipodes may be and that I walk in all directions horizontally along 
the earth; and yet alas! I know that I am in reality not vertical but nearer 
the horizontal, walking often vertically up and down the earth like a fly 
on the wall. I know it perfectly, yet if I were constantly to translate my 
knowledge into imagination, a padded room in Bedlam would soon be the 
only place for me. This is indeed the singular and amazing Jaw of our 
consciousness that it is perfectly capable of holding two contradictory 
conceptions at thé same time and with equal strength. We accept the krow- 
ledge which Science places at our disposal, but we perpetually act upon the 
images which Nescience creates. .I know that the sun does riot rise or set, 
does not.move round the earth, does not sail through the heavens marking 
the time of day as it proceeds, but in my daily life I act precisely on the 
supposition that this unreality really happens; I. hourly and momently con- 
ceive it and firmly image it as real and sometimes regulate on it my every 
movement. The eternal’ belligerents, Science and Nescience, have come in 
this matter of the sun’s motion, as.in so many others, to a working com- 
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promise. To me as an untrammelled Will to live who by the subtle intel- 
lectual part of me, can wander through the Eternity and place myself as a 
spectator in. the centre of the sun or even outside the material Universe 
the better to observe its motions, the phenomenon of the earth’s move- 
ment round the sun is the realty, and even Nescience consents that I. shail. 
work on it as an acknowledged fact in the operations of pure intellect; but 
to me as a trammelled body unable-to leave the earth and bound down in 
my daily life to the ministry of my senses, the phenomenon of the sun’s 
movement round the earth is the reality and to translate my intellectual 
knowledge into the stuff of my daily imaginations would be intolerably 
. inconvenient; it would take my secure resting-place, the earth, from under 
my feet and make havoc of my life in sensation; even Science therefore 
consents that I shall work on che evidence of my senses as an acknowledged 
fact in.my material life of earth-bounded existence. In this. duplicity of 
standpoint we see as in a glass darkly some image of the manner in which 
the Absolute wills to be phenomenally conditioned; at once knows per- 
fectly what is, yet chooses to image what is not, having infinite Science, 
-yet makes room for self-limiting Nescience. It is not necessary to labour the 
point, or to range through all scientific knowledge for instances; in the l'ght 
. of modern knowledge th2 objection to the coexistence of Vidya and Avidya 
cannot stand; itisa perpetual fact inthe daily economy of Consciousness. 
Yes, it may be argued, but this does not. establish it as anything more 
than a possibility in regard to the Absolute. A state of things true through- 
. out the range of phenomenal existence, may cease to operate at the point 
where phenomena themselves cease. The possibility, however, once granted, 
Vedanta is entitled to put forward Maya as the one successful. explanation 
yet advanced of this manifold existence; first, because Maya does explain 
_ the whole of existence metaphysically and is at the same time an universal, 
‘scientifically observable fact ranging through the whole Universe and 
fundamentally present in every operation of Consciousness; secondly, 
because it ‘does transcend phenomena, as well as inform them, it has its 
absolute as well as its condi-ioned state and is therefore not only: possible 
in the Absolute but must be the Absolute Himself in manifestation; and 
thirdly, because no other possible explanation can logically contan both 
-the truth of sheer transcendent Absoluteness of the Brahman and the pal- 
pable, imperative existence cf the phenomenal Universe.’ Illogical theories, 
1 Of course I am not prepared, in these limits, to develop the final. argument; that 
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theories which part company with reason; theories which, instead of basing 


themselves in observed laws, take their stand in the void, may- be had in l 


plenty. Maya is no theory but a fact; no mere result of logic or specula-. 
tion, but of careful observation and yet unassailable by logic and unsur- 
. passable by speculation. 

One of .the most remarkable manifestations of Avidya in human con- 
sciousness, presenting in its nature end laws of working a close analogy 


to its parent is ‘the power of imagination,—the. powers of bodying forth . 


images which may either be reabsorted into the individual consciousness 
which gave them forth or outlast it. Of the latter kind poetical creation is 
a, salient example. At a certain time in a certain country one named Shakes- 
peare created'a new world by the force cfhis Avidya, his faculty of imagining 
what is not. That world is as real and unreal today as it was when Shakes- 
peare created it or in more accurate Vedantic language asrjata, loosed it 
forth, from the causal world within him. Within the limits of that world, 
Tago is real to. Othello, Othello to Desdemona, and all are real to any and 


every consciousness which can for.a time abstract “itself from this world,. - 


its self-created surroundings and enter the world of Shakespeare. We are 
aware of them, observe them, grow in knowledge about them, see them act, 


hear them speak, feel for their griefs and sorrows; and even when we return ' 


to:our own world, they do not always leave us, but sometimes come with 
us and influence our actions.. The astonishing power of poetical creation 
towards moulding life and history, has not vet been sufficiently observed; 
yet it. was after all Achilles, the swift-footed son of Peleus, who thundered 


through Asia at the head of his legions. dragged Batis at his chariot-wheels 


arid hurled the Iranian to his fall—Achilles, the son of Peleus, who never 


lived except as an image,—nay, does nct omniscient learning tell us, that . 


even his creator never lived, or was orly a haphazard assortment of poets 
who. somehow got themselves collectively nicknamed Homer! Yet these 
images, which we envisage as real and confess by our words, thoughts, 


„feelings, and sometimes even by our actions to be real, are, all the time 


and we know them perfectly well to be zs mythical as the dream, the mirage 


and the juggler on his rope. There is rc Othello, no Iago, no Desdemona ~ 
but all these are merely varieties of neme and form, not of Shakespeare, . 


but in which Shakespeare is immanent and which still exist merely because | 


ae 





would . imply a detailed examination of all metaphysical systems, which would be in ' 


itself the labour of a life-time. 
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Shakespeare is immanent in them. Nevertheless he who best succeeds. in | 


imaging forth these children of illusion, this strange harmonic Maya, is 
ever adjudged by ‘us to be the best poet, "Creator or -Maker, even though 
‘others may link words more sweetly together or dovetail incidents more 


deftly. The parallel between’ this work of imagination and the -creation ' 


of phenomena and no less between the relation of the author to his creatures 
and the relation of the Conditioned Brahman to His creatures is astonishingly 


close in most of their details no less than in their general nature. Observe, - 


for instance, that in all that multitude of figures vicious and virtuous, wise 
and foolish, he their creator who gave them forth, their Self and reality 
without whom they cannot. exist, is unaffected by their crimes and virtues, 
irresponsible and free. The Lord:..What then? Is this analogy any- 
thing more than poetic fancy, or is not after all, tlie whole idea of Brahman 


‘ and Maya itself a mere poetic fancy? Perhaps, but- not more fanciful or 


` ‘unreal, in that case, than the Universe itself and its motions; for the principle 


- and working of the two are identical. l 
Let us ask ourselves; what it is that has -ħappened when a., great work 


of creation takes placè and how it is that Shakespearé’s creatures are still 
living to us, now that Shakespeare himself is dead and turned to clay. ‘Sin- 
gular indeed that Shakespeare’s creations should be immortal and Shakes- 
speare himself a mere shortlived conglomeration of protoplasmic cells! 
We notice first that Shakespeare’s dramatic creatures are only a selection or 
anthology from among the teeming images which peopled that wonderful 


- mind; there were thousands of pictures in that gallery which were never 


produced ‘for the admiration of the ages. This is a truth to which every 
creator whether he use’ stone or colour“or words for his thought-symbols. 
will bear emphatic testimony. There was therefore a subtler and vaster 
world in Shakespeare than the world we know him to have bodied forth 
into tangible material of literature. Secondly we note that all. these 
imaginations already existed in Shakespeare unmanifested and unformed 


`- before they took shape and body; for certainly they: did not come from out- 


a: 


side. Shakespeare took his: materials from this legend or that play, this 


chronicle or that history? His framework possibly, but not his creations; 
Hamlet did not come from the legend or the play, nor Cassius ot King 
Henry from the history or the chronicle. No, Shakespeare contained in 
himself all his creatures, and therefore transcended and exceeded them; 
he ‘was and is more than they or even than their sum and total; for they 
are merely limited apaniteatanons of him under the conditions of time jane 
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space, and he would have been thé same Shakespeare, even if we had not a 
scene or a line of him to know him by; only the world of imagination would 
have remained latent in him instead of manifest, avyakta instead of vyakta. 
Once manifest, his creatures are preserved ‘immortally, not by print or 
manusctipt, for the Veda has survived thousands of years without print 
or manuscript,—but, by words, shall we say? no, for words or sounds, 
are only the physical substance, the atoms out of which their shapes are 


- built, and can be entirely rearranged,—by translation, for example—without . 


our losing Othello and Desdemona, just as the indwelling soul can take a 
new body without being necessarily changed by the transmigration. Othello 
and Desdemona are embodied in sourds or words, but thought is their 


_ finer and immortal substance. It is the subtler, world of thought i in Shakes- 


‘peare from which they "have been selected and bodied forth in ‘sounds, 
and into the world of thought they originally proceeded from a reservoir of 
life deeper than thought itself, from an ocean of being which our analysis 
has not yet fathomed. 

` Now, let us translate these facts into the conceptions. of Vedia Para- 
brahman self-limited in the name and form of Shakespeare, dwells deepest 
in him invisible to consciousness as the unmanifest world of that some- 
thing more elemental than thought, (may it not bé causal, elemental Will?) 
in which Shakespeare’s imaginations liz as yet unformed and undifferen- 


‘. tiated; then he comes to a surface of consciousness visible to Shakespeare 


-as the inwardly manifest world of subtle matter or thought in which those ` 


imaginations take subtle thought-shapes and throng; finally, he rises to a 
surface of consciousness visible to others besides Shakespeare as the out- 
wardly manifest world; manifest in-sound, in which a select number of 
these imaginations are. revealed to universal view. These mighty images 
live immortally in our minds because Parabrahman in Shakespeare is the. ,- 
same as Parabrahman in ourselves; and because, Shakespeare’s thought is, 
therefore, water of the same etheric ocean as that which flows through 
our brains; thought, in fact, is one, although to be revealed to us, it has 
to be bodied forth and take separate shapes in sound forms which we are 


_accustomed to perceive and. understand.. Brahman-Brahma as Thought- 
_ Creative in Shakespeare brings them forth, Brahman-Vishnu as Thought- 


Preservative ir: us maintains them, Brahman-Rudra as Thought-Destructive 
or Oblivion will one day destroy them; but in all these operations-Brahman 
is one, Thought is one, even ‘as all the Oceans are one. Shakespeare’s world. 
is in every way a parable of ours. There is, however, a distinction—Shakes- 
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peare could not body forth his images into forms palpable in gross matter 
either because, as other religions believe, that power is denied to man, or 
because, as Vedantism suggests, mankind has not risen as yet to that pitch 
„of. creative force. = 
` There is one class of phenomena however. in which this defect of identity 
between individual Imagination and universal Avidya seems to be filled 
‘up. The mind can create-under certain circumstances images Surviving its. 
own dissolution or departure,. which do take some kind of form in gross 
matter or at least matter palpable to the gross senses. For the phenomena 
of apparitions ‘there is an accumulating mass of evidence.. Orthodox Science 
prefers to ignore the.evidence, ‘declines to believe that a prima facie case 
-has been made out for investigation and shuts the gate on farther knowledge 
with a triple polysyllabic key, mysticism, coincidence, hallucination. Never- 
theless, investigated or not, the phenomena persist in occurring. Hauntings, 
‘for example, for which there are only scattered indications in Europe, are 
in India, owing to the more strenuous psychical force and more subtle 
‘psychical sensitiveness of our physical organisation, fairly common. In 
these hauntings we have a signal instance of the triumph of imagination. 
In the majority of cases they are images created by dying or doomed men 
in their agony which survive the creator, some of them visible, some audible, 
some both visible and audible, and in rare cases in an unearthly, insufficient, 
but by no méans inefficient manner, palpable. The process of their creation - 
is in essence the same.as attends the creation of poetry or the creation of the 
world; it is tapas or tapasyd,—not penance’as English scholars will strangely 
insist on translating it, but HEAT, and tremendous concentration of will, 
which sets the whole being in a flame, masses all the faculties in closed ranks 
and hurls them furiously on a single objective. By tapas the world was 
created; by tapas, says the. Moondaca, creative Brahman is piled up, chzyate, 
gathered and intensified; by tapas the rush of inspiration is effected. This 
tapas may be on the material plane associated with purpose or entirely 
. dissociated from purpose. In the case of intense horror or grief, fierce 
agony or terrible excitement- on the verge of death it is totally dissociated” - 
from any material purpose, it is what would be ordinarily called involuntary, 
but it receives from its origin an intensity so unparallelled as to create living 
images of itself which remain-and act long after the source has been dis- 
solved or stilled by death. Such is the ultimate power of imagination, though 
` at present it cannot be fully used on the material plane except in a random, 
l “fortuitous and totally unpurposed manner, 
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-Iri the manner of its working, then, Imagination is a carefully executed. 
`. replica of Avidya; and if other marks of her essential identity with Avidya 
are needed, they can be found. Both are, for instance, preponderatingly ` 
\purposeless. ‘The. workings of Imagiration are often totally dissociated, 
‘on the material plane at least, from any intelligible. purpose and though 
iť is quite possible that the latent part of our consciousness which works 
below the surface, may have sometimes a purpose of which the superficial 
part is not aware, yet in the most ordinary workings of Imagination, an 
absolute purposelessness is surely evident. Certainly, if not purposéless-. 
ness there is colossal waste. A few hundreds of images were selected from 
Shakespeare’s mind for a definite artistic purpose, but the thousands that 
never found verbal expression, many of them with as splendid potentialities 
as those which did materialize in Ham_et and Macbeth seem to-have risen 
and perished without any useful purpose. ‘The same- wastefulness is shown 
by Nature in her works; how many millions of lives does she not shower 
forth that a few may be selected for. the purposes of evolution! Yet when- 
she chooses to work economically. and with set purpose, she like Imagination 
can become a scrupulous miser of effort and show itself posséssed of a 
` magical swiftness and sureness in shaping the means to the end. ‘Neither 
Nature. nor Imagination, therefore, can be supposed tobe blind, random 
energies proceeding from an ungoverned force and teleological only. by 
accident. Their operations are obviously guided by an Intelligence as 
perfectly capable, when it so wills, of purposing, planing, fitting its means 
to its ends, economising its materials and labour as any intelligent and care- 
ful workman in these days of science and method. We need therefore some 
explanation why this great universal Intelligence should not be, as a careful 
workman, always, not occasionally, ecoromical of its materials and labour. ~ 
Is not the truth this- that Nature is nct universally - and in all her works 


teleological, that purpose is only one minor part of existence more concep- >` 


trated than most and therefore more intsnse and triumphant, while for the 
_ greater part of her universal Operation we must find another explanation 
. ethan the teleological? or rather will at once contain and exceed the teleological? 
If it had only been Shakespeare, Michela=gelo, Edison, Beethoven, Napoleon, ` 
Schopenhauer, the creators in poetry, art, scierice, music, life or thought, 
who possessed imagination, we might -hen have found an use for their 
unused imaginations in the greater preparatory richness they gave to the 
soil from which a few exquisite flowers were to spring. The explanation 
might not be a good one, little more indeed’ than a poetical fancy, but it- 
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could have passed for want of a better. But every human being possesses” 
the divine faculty, more or less developed; every mind is a teeming world © 
of imaginations; and indeed, imagination for imagination the opium-smoker’s- 
is ‘more vivid; fertile and gorgeous ‘than Shakespeare’s. Yet hardly in one 
case out of a thousand are these imaginations of use to the world or any- 
thing but a practical hindrance or at best a purposeless pastime to 
- the dreamer. Imagination is a fundamental energy of corisciousness, and 
‘this, marvell6us, indomitable energy works on without caring whether she 
is put to use or misuse or no use at all; she exists merely for the sake of 
delight in her own existence. Here I think we touch bottom. Imagination 
is outside purpose, sometimes above, sometimes below it, sometimes united 
with it, because she is an inherent energy not of some great teleological 
Master-Workman, but of Ananda, the Bliss of existence or Will to live; 
and beyond this delight in existence she has no reason for being. In the same 
way Maya, the infinite creative energy-which peoples the phenomenal 
Universe, is really some force inherent in the infinite Will to be; and it is 
for this reason that her operations seem. so wasteful from thé standpoint 
of utilitarian economy; for she cares nothing about utilitarianism or eco- 
_nomy and .is‘only obeying her fundamental impulse towards phenomenal 
existence, consciousness, and the pleasure of conscious existence. So far 
as she has a. purpose, it is this, and all the teleologic elementin Nature has 
simply this end, to find more perfect surroundings. or more exquisite means 
` or wider opportunities. or a grander gust and scope for the pleasure of con- 
scious phenomenal existence. Yet the deepest bliss is after all that which 
she left and to which she will return, not the broken and pain-bounded bliss 
of finite life, but the perfect and infinite Bliss of transcendent undivided 
and illimitable consciousness. She seeks for a while to find that perfect 
_ bliss by finite means and in finite things, the heaven of the socialist or anar- 
chist, the heaven of the artist, the heaven of knowledge, the heaven of thought, 
or a heaven in some other, world; but one day she realises that great truth, | 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you” > aidi to that after all she returns. 
This is Maya. 

One metaphysical test remains to be satisfied before we can be sure that 
Avidya and Vidya, the outcurve and incurve of Maya, go back to something - 
eternally existent in the Absolute and are not created by phenomenal 
causes. If inherent in the Absolute, Maya must culminate in ‘conceptions 
‘that are themselves absolute, infinite and unconditioned. Vidya: tapers off 
into ‘infinity i in the conceptions, Sat or Pure Existence, Chit or Pure Con: 
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sciousness, Ananda or Pure Bliss; Avidya rises at her apex into Asat, Nothing- 
ness, Achetanam, Non-sentience, Nirénandam, Blisslessness or’ Misery. 
Nothingness and Non-sentience are certainly absolute conceptions, inñnite 
and unconditioned; but the third term of the negative Trinity gives us pause. 
Absolute pain, blank infinite uncondicioned and unrelieved Misery is a 


conception which Reason shies at and Consciousness refuses, violently. 


refuses to admit as a possibility. A cypher if you like to make metaphysical 
‘calculations with, but by itself sheer nought,‘ nowhere -discoverable as 
existing or capable of existence. Yet if infinite misery could be, it. would 
in the very ect of being merge into Nochingness, it would lose its name in 
‘the very moment of becoming absolute. Asa metaphysical conception we 
may then admit Absolute Blisslessness s a valid third term of the negative 
Trinity, not as a real:or possible state, for no one of the three is a real or 
possible state. The unreality comes home to us most in the third term, 
" just as reality comes home to us most in the third term. of the positive Tri-. 
“nity, because Bliss and its negative blisslessness appeal to us on the 
material-plane vividly and sensibly; the others touch us more indirectly, on 
the psychic and causal planes. Yet the nothingness of nothingness is taught 
.us by Science, and the unreality of non-sentience will become cleat when 
the nature of sentience is better understood. 


It will be said that the escape from pleasure as well as pain is after all . 


the common goal of Buddhism`and Vedanta. True, escape from limited 
pleasure which involves pain, ‘escape from pain which is nothing but the 
limitation of pleasure. Both really seek absolute absence of limitation which 
is not a negative condition, but a positive, infinity and its unspeakable, 
unmixed bliss; their escape from individuality does not lead them into 
nothingness, but into infinite existence, their escape from sensation does 
not purpose the annihilation of sentience but pure absolute consciousness 
as its goal. Not Asad, Achetanam, Nirénandam, but Saccidanandam is the 
great Reality to which Jivatman rises tc envisage, the Tat or sole Thing- 
in-itself to whom by the force of Vidya he tends ever to return. 
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THE BHAGAVAD-GITA* 
- (A translation) 
CHAPTER IV 
KRISHNA 


HIS is the Yoga, I declared to Vivasvan, that cannot perish; Vivasvan 
told it to Manu, Manu to Ixvacou repeated it. Thus was it handed 
down from generation to generation, and known of the philosopher kings, 
till in a mighty lapse of time that Yoga was lost, O scourge of thy foemen. 
This is that same ancient Yoga that I today have declared to thee because : 
thou art my worshipper mia lover and friend, for it is the noblest mystery 
of all.. 


URJOONA 


- 


t pioa : 
Of these latter times is thy birth, O Krishna, of the high ancient times 
was the birth of Vivasvan, how should I understand aright this j saying 
that thou in the beginning declaredst it? 


KRISHNA 


Many are my births that are past and gone and thine also, Urjoona; all 
of them I know but thou knowest not, O scourge of thy foemen. -Yea, though 
I be unborn, and imperishable Spirit, though I be the Lord of all creatures, - 
yet I resort to my own nature and am born by the power of my Self-Illusion. 
For whenever and whenever righteousness and justice decline and faint 
upon the earth, O Bharata, and unrighteousness and injustice arise and 
flourish, then do I put forth myself; for the salvation of the pure and the 
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destruction of evildoers, to raise up justice dnd righteousness, I am born 
again and again from age to age. He who in this sort knoweth aright my 
- divine birth and works, cometh not to birth when-he leaveth the body, to 
Me. he cometh, Urjoona. Many have sought refuge with me and made 
themselves full of me, who have risen beyond love and wrath and fear’ 
and made themselves holy by the austere energisms of Knowledge, and 
become even as Myself. In whatsoever way men come to me, in their own 
‘way I accept and love them; utterly, do men, O son of Pritha, follow in the. 
path which I read. Desiring good success of their works men sacrifice to 
. the gods on earth, for very quickly in the world of men cometh the success. 
that is born of works. By me were the four orders creatéd according unto ~- 
the division of the workings of the stuff of their nature; know Me for their 
maker and yet neither for doer nör maker who am imperishable’ On Me 
actions leave no stain for I have no craving for ‘their fruits; he who really 
khoweth this of Me is not bound by his. works. Knowing that in this 
wise works were done by the ancient seekers after salvation, do thou also 
do works as they were done by the men of old. What is action and what is 
inaction, as to this the very sages are bewildered; therefore I will declare 
- action unto thee by the knowledge whereof thou shalt be delivered out of 
evil. For of works thou must understand, of mi8-work thou must under- 
stand, and thou must understand also of inaction; very difficult is the way 
of works and their mystery. He who in action can see inaction and action in 
inaction, he is. the understanding mind among men; he doeth all works, yet 
dis in Yoga. When the imaginations of desire are shut out from all that a man . 
beginneth and undertaketh, and his works have been burned up in the fires _ 
of knowledge; then it is he that the wise call the truly learned. When he 
hath relinquished attachment to the fruit of his works, is ever satisfied of 
_ soul and dependeth not on any outward things, such a man though he engage 
himself deep in works yet really doeth nothing: pure of lusts, he is governed 
in heart and spirit, he-hath surrendered all sense of belonging, doing actions 
only with his body he receiveth no stain of sin; well-content with the gains 
that chance and time may bring him, lifted above the plane of the dualities, 
void of jealousy, receiving success and failure as friends, though he do works 
yet is he not bound by them; leaving all heart-clingings behind him, a Spirit 
released, a mind safe in its tower of knowledge, . PETORDIRG | works for a 
sacrifice, all his works are swallowed up and vanish. 
Brahman is his giving.and Brahmanis his sacrifice, Brahman casteth and 
Brahman is cast into.the fire, that is Brahman; by Samadhi of his works in 
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` Brahman he goeth unto Brahman. Of the Voning's some make to the natural ` 
"Gods their session of sacrifice, others offer the sacrifice by the sacrifice into 
the fire that is Brahman. Some offer the hearing and all the’senses into the 
fires of self-mastery and some offer sound and the other things of sense into 
the fires of the.senses. All the works of the serises and all the works of the 
vital breath others offer into the Yoga-fire of a controlled Spirit that know- 
ledge hath kindled with her hands. And some make the sacrifice of their 
goods, and some make a sacrifice of their austerity and others the knowledge 
of the Vedas. Lords of asxesis are they all, keen in the vow of their under- 
taking. Some offer the upper breath into the lower and the lower breath into 
-the upper, stopping the passages of the inbreath and outbreath, absorbed in 
government of the breath that is life; others, eating temperately, offer up the 
breaths into the breaths as inzo a sacrificial fire. And all these, yea all, are 
wise in sacrifice, and by sacrifice the obscuration of sin fades away from them, 
for they live on the remnants of their sacrifice, deeming it as the food of 
Gods, and rise to. pass over into the Brahman that is for ever. This world 
belongeth not to ‘him who. dceth not sacrifice, how then shall another, O 
prince of the Kurus? Thus are there many sorts of sacrifice extended in the 
mouth of the Eternal; know all these to be born of works, 'so knowing thou 
shalt find deliverance. Better than the sacrifice that is all of goods is the sacri- 
‘fice of knowledge, O Scourge of thy foemen, for all man’s work upon earth 
accomplisheth itself utterly in Wisdom. This wisdom thou must learn by 
prostration and questioning and service; then shall the knowers, they who 
have seen the truth of existence initiate thee in the knowledge which, when 
thou hast learnt, thou shalt not-again fell into delusion, O son of Pandou; 
by the knowledge thou shalt see all creatures, even to the meanest, in the Self 
and therefore in Me. Yea, wert thou the vilest and most lewd in sin, yet 
shouldest thou pass over to tae other shore of.Perversity in the ship of he . 
Knowledge. Even asa fire when it hath been kindled, O Urjoona, burneth 
. to ashes the fuel of it, even so doth the fire of the Knowledge burn all a man’s 
works -to nothingness. In all the world there is nought that is so great and 
pure as Wisdom, and one who hath been made perfect by Yoga findeth 
Wisdom in his self naturally and by the mere lapse of time. The man of 
. faith, the self-devoted, who hes bridled his sensés; he winneth the Knowledge; 
and when a man has got the Knowledge, he attains very quickly to the high 
and perfect: peace. But the ignorant, the man of little faith, the soul full of 
doubts, these go to percition; this world is not for the doubting soul, nor 
the other world; nor any kind of happiness. But he who reposeth all his 
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works in Yoga and cleaveth Doubt asunder with the sharp edge of Know- 
ledge, the man that possesseth his Self, O Dhananjoy, his works cannot bind. 
Therefore take up the sword of Knowledge, O Urjoona, and cleave asunder 
this Doubt that hath made his seat in. thy heart, this child of the Ignorance; 
lay fast hold upon Yoga, arise, O seed of Bharat. f 


SRI AUROBINDO 


TO THE MOTHER 
- (D) 


Like dark blue clouds heavy with showers withheld, . 
Mother, your eyes more tender than the night, 
Inscrutable, deep, with sight of worlds unknown 

Are to your children an anchor firm of light. 


Bathed in their.calm tempestuous passions lie 
Impassive, silent, while aspirations rise _ 
Winging their way to sun-dreams of far light, 
Or moon-hued visions set in spirit skies. 


l 
(2) 


Depths of unfathomed seas are in those eyes, 
Whispering mysteriés of the occult unknown 
And changing magic tints that gloom and glow 
White sorceries of light and silence lone. 

A goddess exiled in a world of pain 

Calmly you bear the torture and the strife 
Cradling mortal frailty till it soar Ñ; 
Poised on eagle wings to immortal life. 


LOTIKA 
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UR first glimpses into the Beyond have revealed to us that Existence is a 
Unity of Being wkose essential Nature is Consciousness. Then we 
discerned more widely that all is a sea of Consciousness whose active Nature 
is an all-pervading Force or Will. Thirdly we realised that a pure divine De- | 
light or Bliss is indeed the spirit of the Being, the essence of the Constious- 
ness and the living rhythm of the Force and the motive of the Will. All 
is then seen, whether in the play of the creative movement of the world or 
in the static stillness of the supracosmic ‘Vast, in the concentrated essence 
of the individual being a3 equally as in the utter extensiveness of Cosmos, 
to be the infinite Delight of that all-extensive Conscious-Force and Being 
which in their interlinked relation form the triple Nature of the Divine 
‘inherent in all things. Yet our own essential being is largely obscured from 
_ us by the false self or ego, which bars-us to the realisation, of our oneness 
with the Divine Consciousness. It is clear therefore that the secret centre 
of the being must be progressively unveiled by our opening to a higher 
Power and Knowledge beyord the-ego, which is disclosed to be the supra- 
_ mental Consciouness. .Such must be the.fandamental basis of transformation 
of our all-too resistant nature and of our life in the world. 

But having reached this realisation and the way of our progressive deve- 
lopment, the first difficulty that confronts us is the. apparent opposition and 
wide disparity between our worldly life and the Knowledge and Perfection 
beyond. For while the former presents itself: (in real, terms to our practical 
sense of things) as a world of disharmony and perversity, the latter appears 
to be but a remote ideal, a vain dream of a Perfection utterly beyond this 
struggling world.. The dilemma thus presented had resolved itself -in the 
past into two divergent aims, which depend on the metaphysical premise 
from which one starts to solve'the problem. If our initial outlook rests on ’ 
the view that this worldly life has to be ultimately relinquished in order to 
reach a heavenly Perfection, then obviously.a divine Life on earth is impos- 
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sible. And if on the other hand we regard the outer reality of the world as 
the ultimate, fixed or limited condition of life, then the idea of a real Beyond 
(which will manifest itself here) becomes ‘equally chimerical. In both cases 
there is the sharp division between what is here and what lies. beyond; and 
moreover this resolution of the problem cuts radically into our deeper 
experiences of an all-pervading Unity, which at higher and deeper levels is- 
revealed to embrace in a single cosmological Whole that which is here with 
the infinitely vaster Beyond. ‘This experience springs essentially from an 
inner realisation, in which we are conscious that all and everything are 
embraced by One Supreme and omnipresent Reality. It is only by shifting 
one’s viewpoint from the egocentric outlook to a constant consciousness of 
- that Reality omnipresent, that one can arrive more permanently at this 
' integral and reconciling solution. 

At first, however, we appear to be seated from the Divine by an 
immeasurable gulf; and it is only by taking as our starting point the paths 
trodden by ‘those rare spiritual venturers who have thus far attempted to 
bridge that gulf,. ‘(not transcending or overleaping it and seeking for. the 
supracosmic consciousness as the goal of human endeavour), that we dis- 
. cover the presence of an intermediate link which is as yet occult to us and 
unmanifest. It was this zone between man and the sublime Heights which 
the ancient Aryan Seers had recognised to be the habitation of a dynamic 
Truth-conscicusness, and the very: creativé centre of Cosmos. Thus to 
possess that Truth-knowledge would verily bring one into an intimate and 
direct contact with-the Divine Consciousness, which reveals, the Knowledge 
of the totality, and the true relation of man and cosmos to that which is 
eternally beyond even Cosmos. In the old Vedic cosmology we find some 
of the most illuminating cosmic revelations, which provide for us a living 
source of knowledge and hence form the most natural starting-point in our 
quest for the higher truths. It is particularly by this path that Sri Aurobindo 
has traced for us those subtle connections between the Beyond and our present 
human endeavour, which the ancients had not so detailedly explored, sirce 
they were as yet preoccupied with the broad detached symbolical repre- 
sentation of the cosmic Reality. By unveiling the secrets of this ancient 
long-hidden Knowledge, the ways from man to the Divine Consciousness 
as well as those from the. Divine Consciousness reaching down to man, 
have been more significantly revealed to us and brought within the orbit 
of our conscious comprehension and grasp. 

Once we have grasped the significance of Supermind its very presence is- 
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realised to be an imperative necessity both for man’s ascent and for the 
world development. By our widening-to that Knowledge of Supermind and 
contacting the Power it holds out, only then can we bridge the gap and the 
incompatibility between the absolute Perfection of the Divine Nature and 
this world entrammelled in Ignorance. We have already seen that Super- 

` mind is the very creative Power of the Divine, containing thé concentrated 
Wholeness of the infinite Vast, and has brought forth from itself a world of 
diverse rhythms and multiple actioni-centres, each bearing the dynamic . 
seed of the Divine ‘Nature, so we can now realise that the very presence of 
this divine cosmic Power, even though in seed, in the midst of our earthly 

' life, is the most powerful assurance that Supermind will be the ultimate. 
deliverer of the world. There is also the constant pressure of its omnipotent 
Will from above so that even the stubborn resistance of mind must eventually 
give way to a Consciousness which is directly charged with the Divine Know- 
ledge acting infallibly in accordance with the Divine Will. This must be 
the beginning of a divinised life on earth, wholly impregnated with the 
Divine Knowledge, and not immersed in ignorance and unknowing as man’s 
present world-life now is. It must be observed. however, that the higher 
, Knowledge’ spoken of dees not mean the mere acquisition of a greater mental 
‘knowledge, though the faculty of mind has indeed an important part to 
play in disciplining and preparing the lower nature for that which is as yet 
beyond its reach. For mentel knowledge is but a secondary means of know- 
ing, and on the purely intellectual level has no direct power for grasping 
the integral Truth of things. It is only as a trained and ‘responsive instru- 
ment of the higher Light and Consciousness that it can undistortedly reflect 
the Truth, and become a perfect” function and channel! for the operation of 
the Divine Will here in the world, instead of resting on the ` es : 
self-sufficiency of its ego-centricity. 

The significant character of the Truth-consciousness, embracing and em- 
braced by the triple Nature of the Divine, is that it brings to this three-fold 
Nature a fourth principle which is its dynamic Will of-creative activity. It 
is this divine Power of creative action that specifically distinguishes Super- 
mind from the pure Divine Nature-which in itself is all-extensive and illi- 
mitable. Yet being derived from and bearing the full impress of the Divine 
Nature it is natural that its action should be characterised by the three 
general poises which correspond to the triple Nature of its origin. (Such 
at least has been the discovery ofthat spiritual probing which sought to 
open up a way between mind and the near though as yet veiled Truth- 
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consciousness). The first poise is that founded on the indivisible Unity— 


the source of all being,—which forms the unshakable foundation of its vast ` 


creativity. In the second poise there is the first primary modification of that 
unity such that it can support the manifestation of the Many, which it has 
created out of the- unchanging Unity. Yet at the same time it retains the 
constant contact between the immaculate One and the infinite diversity of 
` the Many. The third poise. brings in a further modification in order to 
support and co-ordinate the diversity of individual entities that constitute. 


the multiple growing-points of the Many. It is these latter, struggling . - 


through the Ignorance of the lower Nature and the egoism of mind, that 
are obliged to seek their union with and recovery of that original Purity - 
from “which they had heretofore: become separated and detached. The 
first poise of Supermind is indeed the all-extensive quiescent state; but it 
is a tranquility fraught with the creative Idea of the Supreme and contairing 
the latent seed of what is willed by God to bring forth in His Creation. 
Differentiation has not yet entered, so even material substance would be as 
yet a form of Spirit, diffuse and rarefied, having not yet condensed into a 
denseness of substance. In the second poise the Divine Consciousness 
separates the Idea from the movement so that an apprehending Conscious- 


“ness emerges from the all-comprehensive extensivity, while the latter re- |. 


tains a constant hold on the movement it has thus released from itself.. It 
is the preparation for the unleashing of diverse centres of freedom with 
separative developments but without the wide comprehensive freedom of 
‘the primary poise that is here produced, and marks the beginning of a 
further separativeness which will permit the differentiation of the soul-forms 


and the appearance of the status of the individual Divine as distinct from 


that of the all-extensive universal Divine. It is the. stage when the diverse 
` centres of concentrated Consciousness emerge out of the infinite undifferen- 
tiated extension. But even so it is only a practical differentiation that is 
ever held by and based on its immovable and- integral Oneness. While 
in the universal Divine the supernature is equal in all” things, it is in the 
~ individualised status that it turns into-a multitude’ of diverse centres eac 

- of which acts according to its own law of being and function in the collectivity. 
This latter is the third poise of Supermind wherein we see the full active 


participation of the ‘dynamic principle having become directly involved in- 
‘the function. Here Supermind has projected itself into the diversity of the ` 


. cosmic movement, and has become wholly involved in it,—or more exactly 


has become the secret essence of all the individual seed-forms. But the divi- . 
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nity is not thereby lost or diminished through this plunge into an infinite 
self-division. . By the individualisation of this tertiary poise the soul-seed is im- 
bued with the Consciousness of its origin, which thus gives the constant 
inner link with the One Supreme, as well as with the dynamic creative 
Power of the Divine tha: is its motive-force of growth and development. 
‘It is indeed through this intmate and all-embracing penetration into the _ 
` heart of all things, that Supermind maintains a supreme harmony and 
coordination throughout all its creative activity. 

But man himself, striving for a balance and harmony in his own life and 
in the world, has only succeeded in creating a widespread disruption and 
evenfgreater disharmony. This is inevitable sc long as he looks only to mind 
as being the highest factor and attainment of his earth life. It is because 
of this stubborn narrowness chat he has not yet learnt the need to accept 
the integral Reality of the Divine and to bring this into his life, and to found 
his whole outlook on the truth of the Divine’s activity in the world. This . 
‘new orientation naturally necessitates his reaching towards a higher know- 
ledge that: will reveal to’ him the very nature and the overarching presence of 
Supermind. For without that fundamental knowledge as the firm foundation 
and central fulcrum of his activities, he cannot hope to free himself of all 
the diverse mental conflicts and uncertainties that belong to the ego-centric 
nature and the aimless cycling of mind. Indeed mind’s greatest function is . 
. to build a stairway growing up to the Heights. In this way man would become 
cognisant of the fact that it is the soul in him that must become the true 
centre of his higher growth end expansiveness, for this latter alone will -be 
able to embrace the Truth-consciousness fully in its descent into the world. 
‘Mind must hence come zo realise that it is this creative seed of the Divine 
already implanted as the central nucleus of man’s being, that is to be the true 

sovereign power of his earth life. 
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NOWHERE is the identity between the Mother’s views (as held by her 
: before her meeting with Sri Aurobindo) and those of Sri Aurobindo 
so strikingly significant as on the subject of the subconscient and the incon- 
scient. Even if all other subjects were passed over, ‘this alone would be 
_ enough to prove that the identity was not accidental, but rooted in the unique- 
ness of a mission which is fraught with the highest possibilities for human 
culture, and which could not be fulfilled except by their.collaboration.. The 
identity of their views was an outer expression of the identity of their beings, 
and a precondition for the accomplishment of their work. These two pioneer 
personalities, belonging to two opposite ends of the earth, met on the soil 
` of resurgent India ‘to sow the seéds of a new, a divine humanity and weave 
a luminous pattern of life for it. They did not meet to swell the traditional 
cry of world-renunciation and create a parked-up spiritual atmosphere for 
preparing a few souls to cross over the dark waters of life and reach the 
haven of Light beyond. They did not meet to widen the gulf between the 
secular and the spiritual, or preach a shallow, spiritual culture which would 
combine the two in a clumsy practical compromise, such as is fondly advo- 
cated by the modern idealists. They met to help man live in God and God 
in man; to convert human life into a vehicle of the divine Light and human 
nature into divine nature. They met to declare that Spirit and Matter, 
Heaven and Earth, the One and the many are essentially one, and that their. 
oneness can be dynamically expressed in ‘every movement of human life. It 
was for the complete transformation of homo sapiens and his ascent into the 
Divine Life that they have laboured for long years of unrelaxed collaboration. 
But the transformation is impossible without a radical dealing with the 
very base of human life and nature. This base, as both of them realised 
early in their lives, is ‘subconscient and, deeper down, inconscient, and the 
source and store-house of most of the invisible forces which move man- 
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kind and prolong. in it the residual life of the plant and the animal; and 
they bent their energies to the conquest and conversion of this nether 
base as much as to the bringing down of the Supermind, by. whose 
omnipotence alone can this conquest and conversion be effected. 
Obviously, it was a new work entailing infinite ‘difficulties. Even the 
conversion of the individual subconscient has hardly ever been tackled 
with any conclusive thoroughness since the short-lived heyday of the great 
but tragic Tantric experiment, let alone the conversion of the collective 
subconscient.. The dominant trend .of most of the spiritual disciplines 
being otherwordly and escarist, the impurities of hunian nature were not 
traced to their ultimate roots, but lashed or lulled and left to seethe or 
slumber in their unlit depths. It was, indeed, deemed an achievement if 
the inner consciousness could be separated from the turmoil of the outer 
and launched upon the Infinite,—the outer, thus abandoned and discouraged, 
usually lapsed into a chafing quiescénce or, in some cases, consented to 

undergo just a modicum of purification. But there was no question of a 
radical transmutation of the very substance of the base and a definitive 

- triumph over the ignorance and inertia of the material part of human nature. 

Significantly enough, bott the Mother and Sri Aurobindo started their 
spiritual careers with a clear perception of the subconscient and the in- 
conscient and their immense hold on the motor springs of human nature; 
and they resolved to make them the targets of their most determined and 
sustained assaults. Without knowing each’ other, they yet continued their - 
` efforts on identical lines; and when they met, their efforts were fused into 

one mighty churning of the dragon foundation of human life. They strove 
not only for the triumph of the soul in the kingdom of Light, but also— 
and more—for the triumpk: of God in the kingdom of the material life. 

- They strove, both of them, with an astonishing equipollence of intuitive 
knowledge, for the complete illumination of the material life and an un- 
flawed manifestation of the Divine on earth—an Epiphany in transfigured | 
humanity. 

Human reason understands oer self-discipline, which is, to quote 
William. James’s apt words, “but as a plaster hiding a sore it can never cure”, 

_ It understands too something of religious fervour in which the fire of God- 
ward emotions burns up some of the dross of human nature. But it has no 
idea of the elemental forces that go to constitute human nature, and does 
not know from what murky depths they emerge into overt play. When it 
sees falsehood, corruption, dishonesty and cruelty running rampant ‘in 
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civilised human society,—the animal - completely unleashed—it wonders 
how these brute passions could subsist along with so much of intellectual 
and cultural advancement. When an unsophisticated man of ethical culture 
hears of great scientists (science is the parent of culture, it is claimed) be- 
traying the political or military secrets of their own motherland; eminent 
university professors (the universities, it is asserted, are the radiating centres 
of knowledge) found guilty. of flagran- moral depravity, and university 
students manhandling their teachers or making raids. into the hostels of 
the opposite sex in broad day light and in brazen defiance of all restraints of 
morality and decorum; when he sees most of the modern educationists, 
politicians, sociologists—all men of light and leading—competing with 
each other in the fruitful arts of lying and hypocrisy, and pursuing a career 
of unbridled power-lust and vile self-seeking; and above all, when he thinks 
of the brutalities that are being perpetrated by responsible men from day 
to day in cold blood and even in. the very name of peace and patriotism, he 


cannot but reel under their shock. Is it civilisation, he asks in amazement, 


os 


that turns man into beasts of prey? Is it culture that flourishes on their 


aboriginal passiéns? Is it education that educes all that is dark and bar- 
barious in them and yokes their intellectual power Gods precious gift 
to them—to the service of their lowest self? > 


Human reason can only marvel, but fnd no solution of. this distressing 


problem; for the solution lies beyond it. It lies in a double discovery: the 
discovery'of that whichis beyond ‘the level of our mental consciousness 


and of that which is below it. Our present active self is but an outer fringe ` 


and surface of our far-ranging being which plunges into remote depths 
below and spreads high above in the infinitudes of the Spirit. The. motive 
forces of our thoughts and actions, the impulses that drive us and the desires 
that dictate and. direct our movements, -all come from sources hidden from 
our view; and unless we plumb the depths and scale the heights, we live 
_in a woeful ignorance of our self, of our nature and of the world in which 
we are set to evolve. Most of these motive forces surge up from the 
subconscient and the inconscient layers of, our being, and if we want to 
transform our nature, it cannot be done by any surface adjustments and 
reforms, but-by a thorough exploration cz those submerged regions as well 
as of the superconscient, and the conversion of all blind and brute energies 
into their divine counterparts. But if the being of man refuses to exceed 
its present mental limitations and ascend into the Infinite and Eternal, 
it will.go on pandering to the base passions.of its animal self with-all the 
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-~ formidable powers of its developing intellectuality, as we see it doing today, 
and a universal resurgence of the animal in man with an almost limitless 
potentiality for evil and destruction’ will be the unavoidable dire result. 

But that is not to be. Man’s evolution cannot thus be wrecked on the 
shoals of his animal’ self. His inherent divinity must awake and assert 
itself. He must one day come to realise that his mind, however developed, 

„is a tool of the obscure forces of the material life which emerge from the 
nether reaches of his being and express themselves in his character, tem- 
perament and action. This realisation will arouse in him an aspiration for 
freedom and mastery by his soul’s union with the Infinite and Eternal. 
It was precisely to help this spiritual freedom and mastery of man by his 
union and communion with the Divine that the Mother and Sri Aurobindo 
undertook -the wemendcus labour of illumining and transforming the 
Subconscient and the Inconscient. 

' “The subconscient is the main support of all habitual movements, 
especially the physical anc lower vital movements. When something is thrown 
out of the vital or physical, it very usually goes down into the subconscient 
and remains there as if m seed and comes up again when it can. That is 
the reason why it is so difficult to get rid of habitual vital movements or to 
change the character; for, supported, or‘ refreshed from this source, pre- 
served in this matrix, your vital movements, even when ‘suppressed or 
repressed, surge up again aad recur. The action of the subconscient is 
irrational, mechanical, repetitive.’ It does not listen to réason or the mental 
will. It is only by PUTERE the higher light and force into it that it can 
-~ change.”! 


\ 


If we read these words of Sri Aurobindo along with those written by the 
Mother in her Prayer of Nov. 25, 1913, we cannot help being struck by the 
identity of their views end experiences: 


“The greatest enemy of a silent contemplation turned towards Thee 
is certainly this constant subconscient registering of the: multitude of 
phenomena with which we are put into contact. So long as we are 
occupied with cerebral. activity, our conscious thought veils for us this 
excessive activity of our subconscient reception of things...It is- only 
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when we silence our active thought...that we find surging from all 
sides the multitude of little subconscient notations which often drown us 
in their over-flowing stream.. This is why it happens, as soon as’ we try 
to enter into the silence of deep contemplation, that we are assailed by 
innumerable thoughts—if thoughts they ‘can be called—which do not in 
the least interest us, do not represent for us any action of desire, any 
conscious attachment, but which only prove’ to us our inability to 
control the receptivity, we might say, mechanical, of our subconscient.” 


It is clear from these quotations that no attempt at a radical reform of 
human nature or a reconstruction of human society that fails to explore, 


illumine and conquer the subconscient and the inconscient can ever suc- 
ceed. The dark depths hold the secret of our evolutionary growth as well 
as dangerous explosives. that may disrupt our being. We are moved by 
` their obscure forces, even in spite of ourselves; even when we think we are, - 
guided by our own will and intelligence. “We are governed”, says Sri 
.Aurobindo, “by the subconscient and the subliminal even in our con- 
scious existence and in our yery self-mastery and self-direction we are only 
instruments of what seems to us the Inconscient within us.” And yet, 
“the principle and power of perfection are there in the subconscient, but 
wrapped up in the tegument or veil of the lower Maya.” Voicing the’ same 
truth, the Mother says, “...from many points of view our subconscient 
has greater knowledge than our habitual: consciousness.’’? 
Locating and describing the subconscient the Mother says in her Prayer 
of March 13, 1914, just a fortnight before her fateful meeting with Sri 
Aurobindo: i 


“The subconscient is the intermediate zone between precise perception 
and the total darkness of the ignorance; it is probable that the majority of 
beings, even of human beings, live constantly in this subconscience; few 
emerge from it.” . 


It is interesting to compare with these words what Sri Aurobindo says 
on the same point: 


“The Subconscient lies between this Inconscient and the conscious mind, 
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life and body. It contains the potentiality of all the primitive reactions 
to life which struggle ‘out to the surface from the dull and inert strands 
of Matter and form by a constant development a slowly evolving and self- 
formulating consciousness; it contains them not as ideas, perceptions or 
conscious reactions but as fluid substance of these things. But also all that 
is consciously experienced sinks down into the subconscient, not as precise 
though submerged memories but as obscure yet obstinate impressions of 
experience, and these can ccme up at any time as dreams, as mechanical 
repetitions of past thought, feelings, action, etc., as complexes exploding 
into action and event, etc., 2tc. The subconscient is the main cause why 
all things repeat themselves and nothing ever gets changed except in appear- 
ance. It is the cause why people say character cannot be changed, the 
cause also of the constant return of things one hoped to have got rid of for’ 
ever. ‘All seeds are there and all samskaras of the mind, vital and body,— 
it is the main support of deeth and disease and the last fortress (seemingly 
impregnable) of the Ignorance. All too that is suppressed without being 
wholly got rid of sinks down there and remains as seed ready to surge up or 
-sprout up at any moment.”? 
The goal of evolution, as conceived by Sri Aurobindo, is the complete 
conversion of the subconscieat and the inconscient into luminous conscious 
“ness, and the principal means to attain it is a descent of the supreme divine 
Light into them. “Even the inconscient and subconscient have to become 
conscious in us, susceptible to the higher light, no longer obstructive to the 
fulfilling action of tae Conciousness-Force, but more and more a 
mould and lower basis ofthe Spirit.”? This is the conquest that the 
Mother speaks of in many of her Prayers,—the conquest of the divine 
Light over the sombre nigkt of the subconscience and the inconscience. 


“,,.And all Thy (Gods) effort consists in drawing the substance from this 
first obscurity so ag to make it be born into consciousness. Passion itself is 
preferable to inconscience. We must therefore constantly march to the con- 
quest of this universal bed-ock of i inconscience, and making our organism 
the instrument, transform it little by little into luminous consciousness.” 3 

She speaks elsewhere of the subconscient passivity “which we have to 


1 Bases of Yoga by Sri Aurobindo 


2 The Life Divine, Vol. II, Chap. XXVI 
3 Prayers and Meditations of the Mother 
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conquer and awaken to the consciousness of Thy divine Presence,”? and calls 
this conquest “the work to be accomplished, the mission to be fulfilled upon 
the earth.” 

Sri Aurobindo and the Mother are both agreed that so "long as we live 
under the dismal sway of the subconscient and the inconscient, we are almost 
amorphous .in out psychological being, repeating indefinitely, helplessly, 
mechanically, the desires and cravings, the impulses and instincts, the 
passions and propensities which~enter into us from the universal nature 
of Ignorance. i 


“To feel Thee and espire for Thee, we must have emerged from the im- 
mense sea of the subccnscient; we mus? have begun to crystallise, to define 
and so to know and then to give ourselves as that alone can give itself which 
belongs to`itself. And how many’ ‘efforts and struggles are needed to attain 
to this crystallisation, to come out of the amorphous middle state...” 


We do not ‘remember having come across any instance of an organised 
spiritual campaign against the bedrock of the subconscient ‘and the incon- i 
scient that can be cited along with that of the Mother and Sri Aurobindo. 
And yet it is the most momentous humanitarian work ever undertaken; 
for, without a complete transmutation of the basic stuff of human nature, 
it would be idle to dream of a happy and harmonious life on earth. Man 
can be redeemed and released into his inherent divinity only by the double 
discovery we have spoken of above, the discovery of the golden summits 
of his beiùg and the dark base from which he has started on his evolutionary 
pilgrimage. A simultaneous conquest of the summits and the base hat to 
‘be attempted, if the integral ‘being of man has to have an integral divine: 
. fulfilment in life. This is the fundamental perception upon which 
the work of the Mother and Sri Aurobindo has been progressing, end 
its consummation will be the manifestation of God in-life, the life Divine. If 
` we lose sight of this fundamental perception, we shall find ourselves lost in 
the many-sided vastness of the aim and the incalculable swing and sweep 
of the process of the Integral Yoga propounded by them. This perception 
was the well-spring of all the efforts of the. Mother even when she knew 
nothing: of Sri Aurobindo, and it ever -has been the same in their 
unwearied collaboration. 

RISHABHCHAND 
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(Continued from the April issue) 
. THE WORLD as MEANINGLESS, EVEN THOUGH REAL 


HETHER the world is real or ima or indescribable, one thing is 
-indisputably certain; and that is this that according to Mayavada 
the world-process is a meaningless appearance and our territorial life is, in 
_ the last analysis, no more than ‘a tale told by an idiot full of sound and fury- 
and signifying nothing’. There is no purpose or will of the Supreme behind 
l the cosmic process. The universe cannot, strictly speaking, be a mode of 
\ manifestation or self-reve.ation of the Absolute. Even the spiritual libera- 
< tion of the individual is after all a meaningiess affair. It is in effect the 
- false liberation of a false individual from his false bondage in a false world. 
As Sri Aurobindo humourously puts it: “(by. following Mayavada to its 
logical extreme) we arrive at the escape of an illusory non-existent soul from 
‘an illusory non-existent bondage in an illusory non-existent world as -the 
supreme Good which tha: non-existent soul has to pursue!” Even if some 
kind of reality be accorded to the individual soul and the world, what signi- 
ficance can be there in the irdividual soul descending into the world and 
getting involved in its meshes only in order to go out ‘of it again as its supreme 
goal? Then again, the sort of reality which is accorded to the phenomenal 
‘world is only an euphemistic expression to cover its utter untruth and un- 
unreality. The Mayavadin is never tired of re-iterating that while the world 
is real from the standpoint of the Ignorance, it melts into thin air on the 
luminous apprehension of the supreme Truth. Now, to speak of the reality 
of that which is admittedly unreal from the standpoint of the supreme 
Truth and whose presented appearance is conditioned by the operation 
of Ignorance, is only a sort of accommodation to popular prejudices, Nothing 
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can be said to be real in the strict sense of the term which does not corres- 
pond to some truth in the nature of ultimate Reality or to some purpose of 
the Supreme. “8 


t 


. THE CLASSICAL ANALOGIES OF MAYAVADA EXAMINED 


~ 


It will be well to examine here some of the analogies which are frequently 
employed as illustrative supports of the doctrine of unreality of the world., 
The world is sometimes compared to dreams, sometimes to illusory ex- 
periences, and sometimes again to temporary modifications of some sub- 
stantial entity such as waves of the sea, ornaments made of gold, etc. We 
propose to briefly consider here the above-mentioned analogies, and see ` 
what light they throw upon the status of the external world. 

Let us first take up the dream-analogy. It is contended that just as our 
nocturnal dreams melt away like. phantoms immediately we. wake up in 
the morning, so also the world of manifoldness is' revealed in its utter falsity - 
on our realisation. of the supreme Truth or Brahman. Our embodied exis- 
tence is a terrible nightmare that melts.away in the light of the self-luminous , 
Truth. Now, the question which thrusts itself on our mind is: Is the dream’ 
unreal and void of significance simply because it disappears when we pass ~ 
into- a different order of experience on waking? What, if the dream has a` 
value and significance all its own, so that even though it may appear unreal 
when judged by the pragmatic standard of wakeful experience, it is in. 
truth one among’many forms of manifestation of the all-comprehensive 
Real? Everybody knows that Art vanishes at the cold touch of Science. 
When one applies the scientific standard to the world of artistic creation, 
one is sure to be disappointed. Yet there can be no gainsaying. the fact 
4 that the creations. of Art have a unique significance of their own, and that 
they often embody deep flashes of insight into the heart of the universe. 
Similarly, the mere fact of disappearance of our waking consciousness of 
the objective manifold on the attainment of the undifferentiated unity of 
Nirguna Brahman provides no warrant for condemning the manifold to 
the status of an unreal and meaningless appearance. Had this criterion 
been true, then the undifferentiated awareness of Brahman also should 
have been condemned in view of the fact that it disappears when the yogi 
comes back from his state of samādhi into his physical consciousness. The 
tnith perhaps i is that differentiated world-consciousness and undifferentiated 
Brahman-realisation are neither of them unreal and unmeaning, but are 
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rather two distinct forms.of expression of the same supreme Reality; they 
correspond, as Sri Aurobindo would say, to two different aspects of the 
. Supreme (Purushottama or Prabrahman),—the former to the world-sus- 
taining creative or dynamic aspect, and. the latter to the world-negating 
aspect of static absorption. This is clearly realised when one obtains the 
integral vision of the Supreme, from whose standpoint there is no incom- 
patibility between the differentiated and the undifferentiated types of 
experience. The dream-analogy thus goes to exemplify the truth that the 
apparent incompatibility of two forms of experience may be an indication 
not of the utter unreality of one of them but rather of the diversity of their 
order and structure. The analogy of dream, thoroughly analysed, lends 
little support to the way of thinking which insists upon dismissing the 
world as a meaningless and unreal appearance. 


SECRETS OF THE DREAMLAND - 


The hidden secrets of zhe dream-world have only begun to. be gradually 
unravelled. What modern psychology has lately been able to discover in 
this ‘field affords us a glimpse of the vast unknown regions which are yet 
to be explored. Recent. psychological excursions into the realm of the 
Unknown have brought it out that-our dreams have a coherence and con- 
~ nected significance of their own. Freud discovers the key to the interpre- 
tation: of dreams in the irrepressible sex-energy; for him, our dreams are 
indirect forms of wish-fulfilment or modes of expression of the repressed 
libido. This is undoubtedly true in regard to many of our dreams, though 
Freud goes too far in the first flush of a new discovery. Jung considers 
dreams to be neither reproductions of the memories of the past, nor ‘mere 
unmeaning and arbitrary constructions of fancy. They are, in his opinion, . 
unsophisticated manifestations of the unconscious creative activity They 
are in the nature of compensation-functions or artificial substitutes for the 
unfulfilled adaptation to reality. Jung further maintains that dreams not. 
only express the nature of the individual who dreams but have also a collec- 
tive significance. Certain universal motives or “archetypes?” in the sense 
óf forms or images of a collective nature such as occur practically all over 
the earth as constituents of myths, in his view, largely operative in the 
formation of dreams.? ~ 


1 Analytical Psychology, p. 356 eo 
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It may be remarked that although modern psychology invests our dreams 
with a deep significance, still that significance is after all subjective and 

not objective. Dreams are supposed to be significant creations of the. 
dynamic unconscious, whether merely individual or racial and collective,. but 
that does not make them objectively real. But, what, if reality be only ancther 
name for significant creation of the spirit or psyche, whether conscious or, 
unconscious? That is precisely what epistemological idealism affirms. 
Adopting the standpoint. of epistemological idealism it may be said that 
while the ex:ernal world is the result o? the creative activity- of the under- 


< standing which works through the mechanism of categories, dreams are 


the outcome of'a purely unconscious c-eative activity of the mind guided 
perhaps by a different purpose. Let us however turn here to Sri Aurobindo’s 
own view in regard to the nature and significance of dreams. He 
emphatically maintains that waking and dreaming represent different orders 
of one and the same Reality, or that they are states of consciousness such 


as constitute different grades of our self-experience and world-experience.* 


The bulk of our dreams are, in his opinion, “subconscious dreams” in so 
far as they are expressions of the subconsciefit which is a portion, the blind 
and obscure portion, of the vast Subliminal, and which may be said to lie 


_ on the border line between the Subliminal and the surface mentality. It 


is these subconscious dreams which largely lend themselves to an inter- 
pretation on Freudian’ lines. But sometimes our dreams are in the nature 
of direct expressions of the true Subliminal, that vast and luminous sea of” 
consciousness which exists behind the veil.. These dreams bear traces of 
activity of the inner subliminal mind, the inner vital, the inner senses, etc. 
Our knottiest problems are often solved ic our subliminal dreams,—-problems 
which persistently baffled the powers of the waking consciousness. Some- . 


times again these dreams occur to us in tke shape of warnings, premonitions, 
i prophetic utterances, glimpses into the future, and the life. As the subli- 


minal is not confinéd to the material plane only, these dreams do also often 
represent records of happenings seen or experienced by us on other planes 
of our own being or of universal being into which we may enter on the 
automatic stiling of the surface mentality during sleep. In all stich cases 
our dreams are unquestionably endowed with a deep objective significance. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the dream-analogy i is not at all avai- 
lable as an illustration. of the lack of significance and reality of the external 


1 
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world. Both the dream-world and the waking world must rather be accepted 
as different forms of manifestation of the same ultimate reality. It may, 
however, be contended that ‘ust as our dreams are not themselves realities 
but only a transcript of reality, a system of symbol images, similarly our 
waking experience of the universe is alsó not a reality, but only a transcript 
of reality, a series or collection of symbol images. Now, taking for granted 
that our waking ‘experience is a sense-transcript or a system of symbol 
images, and not a direct apprehension of an objective-reality, it ought to be 
pointed out that the theory of Illusionism does not receive any support 
therefrom. A symbol is after all a notation of something, and even if our 
images are not quite exact and adequate, yet what they endeavour to body 
forth are realities, not illusions. “But in the theory of Illusion the only 
reality is an indeterminate “featureless pure Existence, Brahman, and there 
is no possibility of its being translated or mistranslated into a system of 
symbol-figures, for-that could only be if this Existence had some deter- 
minate contents or some unmanifested truths of its being which could be 
transcribed into the forms or names given zo them by our consciousness.”! 
Sri Aurobindo however does not accept the image-view of external percep- 
tion. Much with the emphasis of a modern realist he says that we do not 
merely read a translation or sense-transcript of the reality, but look through. 
the sense-image to the reality. “We experience a real universe through our 
imaged sense-transcript by the aid of the intuition and the reason,—an 
intuition which gives us te touch of things and a reason which investi- 
gates, their truth by’ its conceptive knowledge.” 


THE ANALOGY OF PERCEPTUAL ILLUSIONS ` 
\ The dream-analogy having: failed, let us now turn to the analogy of sense- 
_ illusion, and see whether and how far it is applicable to the world. The 
“analogies of rope-snake, cyster-silver, mirage, etc. are frequently cited by 
“the Mdydvadin as illustrations of the indescribable or existent-non-existent 
type of nature of the world. The first two are instances of what Sri Auro- 
bindo calls “mental hallucination” which consists in “taking foran objective 
facta thing which is a subjective structure of the mind”?; and the last is an 
example of what Sri Aurobindo calls “visual hallucination” which is the , 
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same thing as an erroneous construction of the senses or as a misplacemeiit 
of sensuous objects. None of these illusions is an instance of absolute or 
total creation as is the case with Mdyd. A mirage is the image of a city or - 
oasis or running water perceived in the désert air. It is perhaps true that 
there is an element of creation here; a creation of.ignorance, in so far as the 
sheet of water perceived in desert—a unique spatio-temporal phenomeron 
——is not to be identified with water existing elsewhere. But it is equally 
true that the mind can perceive water in the desert only because there is 
real water existing elsewhere. Had there not been real water existing else- 
where, there could not have been any false image of water in the desert to 
delude. the mind with a false sense of reality. When therefore the analogy 
of mirage is applied to the world, the only legitimate conclusion that follows 
is that both Brahman and the universe are equally real just as desert and 
water are equally real, the only thing unreal being the perception of the 
universe on the locus of Brahman or the perception of Brahman in the form , 
of the universe, like the perception of the desert-water. The analogy, there- 
fore, completely. fails. Mayda is conceived as an original and all-originating 
Ignorance which creates entirely out of nothing the unreal appearance of 
the world to'which nothing corresponda anywhere in the structure of ul- 
timate reality. : 

“Mental hallucinations” prove no better support of the doctrine of Maya. 
The -phenomenon of rope-snake illusion is most frequently quoted as an 
illustration of the operation of Maya. It is maintained by the Mayavadin 
that the snake is a unique creation of ajndna (ignorance) which is mistakenly 
superimposed on the rope. True, the illusory snake is not merely a sub- 
jective image existing in the mind; nor is it an elsewhen-snake revived 
through memory, or, the ghost of a snake- experienced in the past; nor is 
it an elsewhere-snake supernally presented to sdmanyalaksana pratyaksa, 
i.e.. extraordinay perception mediated by the perception of a universal. 
The snake which I see is a unique spatio-temporal particular which is here ` 
and.now before me. But still there can be no denying the fact that in creating ~ 
this particular snake, ajndna had to draw its raw material from the ‘mind’s 
stock of images or samskaras. A child having as yet no experience of the 
snake, will never perceive a’rope as a snake. The mind must at least~be - 
_ said to be indebted to its past experiences of the snake for the snake-pattern 
- in the light of which the presented datum is at the moment interpreted. 
` Tt is thus clear that our mind is at best an instrumental demiurge or an 
intermediary creator; it can mever create except by the aid of some raw 
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material ready to hand, and except on the basis of some presented datum 
whose vaguely apprehended features set in motion its creative or form- 
imposing mechanism. So the errors of perception of sense-illusions which 
result from the imperfect functioning of the sense-mind can by no means be 
said to illustrate the operation of that original creative Ignorance which Maya 
is supposed to be. In creating the cosmic manifold, Mã dyd has not to acknow- 
ledge indebtedness to any alien source for either the material or the formative 
' pattern; the whole thing. matter and form, is created out of nothing. Nor do 
the creations of Maya bear the slightest resemblance to any inherent features 
‘ of Brahman which is an absolutely featureless unity; but yet the created 
` diversity is supposed somehcw to be superimposed upon the latter. 


IS THE WORLD A COSMIC IMAGINATION? 


But what if the world be, in truth, neither a dream nor an illusion, but 
rather: the outcome of some cosmic imagination? Cannét the mind’s faculty 
of imagination be regarded as a fit illustration of the operation of Maya? 
It however seems to us that the analogy of-imagination is inapplicable to 
Maya for the four following reasons. First, mental imagifations are mainly l 
constructions on the basis of material derived from actual experience and 
knowledge. The mermaid, the angel, the griffin, the chimera,—these are 
all fantastic modes of combination of the elements of sense-experience. 
But Méyd is conceived as itself the stuff of its own creations. Secondly, 
imagination is in the nature of a supplement-to our mind’s limited powers 
of cognition and effective action. The flights of imagination are just at- 
tempts to make up the deficiencies of our mental capacity. As the mind’s 
power of knowledge is circumscribed, it has to imagine or conjecture whether 
this or that may not be truz; and “as its power to actualise is cramped and 
confined by the material world’s oppositions, it figures subjective actuali- 
sations to satisfy its will of creation and delight of self-presentation.”# 

So it follows that to treet Ma@yd as a cosmic power of imagination, is to 
suggest by implication that Brahman is limited in its power of knowledge 
and power of effective self-realisation. Thirdly, all imagination is repre- 
sentation of possibilities; and possibilities are to be treated not as mere 
unrealities but as elements inthe permanent constitution of reality. Ima- 
gination is the mind’s way of summoning out of Being its infinite possibilities. 
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It lies in discovering. or capturing the unknown possibilities, the “may- 
be”s or “‘might-be”s of the Infinite. Imaginations as apprehensions of 
possibilities do often exercise a pressure on the world’s actualities; some 
of them, especially such persistent ones as those of travelling in the air and 
talking at a distance, are in due course actualised; but.more are condemned 
to sterility because they do not enter into the figure or scheme of the present 
creation. But -can Mayda be likewise treated as an uncertain ‘mode of ap- 
prehension of the unknown possibilities inherent in reality? Imagination 
itself is in its nature a substitute for a truer consciousness’s faculty of intui- 
tion of possibility;! it is a necessity for a partial being with an ignorant 
consciousness. So to assimilate Mdyd tc imagination is surely to belie its 
character.as the sole dynamic and creative principle. Finally, imagination 
does often function as a faculty through which forms and powers of other 
domains than that of the physical actuality communicate with our mental 
being. In this capacity, imagination is assuredly an organ of catching glimpses, 
of the Truth, and not a source of unreal appearance. 


THE GOLD AND ORNAMENTS ANALOGY 


. . / 
Before this: chapter we should consider another class of analogies which 
are often cited to illustrate the unreality and evanescent character of the 
world.. Tt is said that the relation of the world to Brahman, or, of the Many 
tothe One, is analogous to the relation between the pot and the clay’ of 
which it is made, or between ornaments aad the gold out of which they are 
fashioned, or that between waves and the sea cf which they are modifica- 
tions. Just as ornaments are, it is contended, unreal in so far as they are 
„passing and transitory formation, taking shape out of gold only to be dis- 
solved again into it, so also the cosmic manifold is held to be an evanescent 
unreality. A little reflection will, however, show that the above analogies 
far from lending support to the doctrine of unreality of the world rather 
knock the bottem out of it. They clearly show that, Maydvdda rests upon 
a confusion between derivative reality end unreality. Derivative reality 
or transitory existence is not the same thing as unreality or non-existence. 
Ornaments which are made of the real substance of gold must ipso facto 
be accounted real. Even when an ornament, say a bracelet, is dissolved ‘cr 
re-absorbed into the original substance of gold, that does not take away 
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from its erstwhile existence in the shape of a bracelet. A bracelet does in 
- fact eternally exist as an inherent possibility of gold; when it is fashioned 
by the goldsmith in its distinctive form it passes from the domain of possi- 
bility into the region oz actuality,—it emerges out of the unmanifest into 
the distinctness of manifestation. When again the bracelet is dissolved, it 
relapses from the sphere of manifestation to the state of non-manifestation. 
What is here said of the relation between ornaments.and gold is also true 
of the relation betweer. earthen jars and the clay, or that between waves 
and the sea. It is everywhere the relation of derivative anë dependent 
reality to one original reality capable of self-manifestation in various forms, 
and not.the relation of illusory superimposition to one absoluzely indeter- 
‘minate reality. If Brahman i3 real, then the multitudinous names and forms 
of the world of which Brahman is admitted to be the material cause must 
also be real. If the individual names and forms are temporal cr transitory, 
that only signifies that they belong to a different order of reality. But none- 
theless they must be real manifestations of the eternal possibilities inherent 
in Brahman. The world as the totality of all names and fornas cannot be 
dubbed as merely transitory in the sense in which passing phenomena are 
transitory. While Brahman enjoys timeless eternity, the workd-process or 
the creative advance of Nature may be described as a temporal eternity. 
The derivation of the world from Brahman is to be construed as eternal 
‘logical dependence, and noz as origination or emergence in time. 


“H. D. CHAUDHURI 
‘(to continue) 
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(1) : 


Philosophy and Life and ‘Other Papers. By }. C. P. d’ Andrade. 
Pp. XXXVIII+240, 1952. Publishers: Orient Longmans Ltd. Price Rs. :10/- 


. This book, published by Orient Tongans, Ltd., is a collection of papers 
written by the late Prof. d’Andrade, of Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
published by his pupils after his death. The book is divided into four parts, 
Part I dealing with the value of philosophy, Part II with the problems of 
philosophy, Part III, bearing the title “Some Philosophers” and containing 
critical essays on four philosophers, Spinoza, Ward, Bradley and Russell, 
and Part IV containing a number of miscellaneous ‘essays. Besides these, 
there.is a Foreword written by the Rev. Dr. John Mckenzie and two Prefaces 
‘ written respectively, by -H. M. Seervai and Miss Panandikar, containing . 
short accounts of the life and work of the author. i 
The first essay in the first part, which gives its title tọ the whole work, 
deals with the relation between philosophy and life. In it rhe author has 
shown that philosophy, to have any real value, must have an intimate con- , 
nection with life. The modern tendency to separate philosophy from life 
has had, he says, very baneful effects. “The ancient philosophers lived their 
philosophy and were in consequence in earnest about it. When your theo- 
ries are meant to be put into practice, you will take better care about them 
' :than when they are held as mere intellectual curiosities to be exhibited as 
expressions of your ingenuity or inventiveness”. In fact, one of the main 
causes of the decline of philosophy in the West is the divorce of philosophy 
from’ life. 
The second essay in this part, entitled “The revolt against metaphysics”. 
` is one of the best essays in the book. Here we see the truth of his remark 
in the first essay, namely, that the decline of philosophy in the West at 
present is mainly caused by the divorce of philosophy from life, for in logical 
positivism, which is the spearhead of the anti-metaphysical movement of 
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the present day, philosophy has A inate a branch of pthenaaties: and . 


is completely cut off from all connection with life. To this logical positivism 
the author has dealt very sev2re blows and that, too, with the help of weapons 


taken from the armouty of logical positivism itself. Its view that what is ` 


empirically verifiable is alone meaningful, on the strength of which it claims 
to have demolished all metaphysics, itself rests as our author shows, on a 
proposition which is not empirically verifiable. “What”; asks our author, 
“is the warrant for the pcsitivist principle that only what is empirically 
verifiable is meaningful?... There is underlying this principle an assumption 
which means that only what is given in sense-experience is real or knowable. 


This ‘is a perfectly gratuitous assumption, and if the logical positivists can . 


make it, why cannot we.make what assumptions we choose?” (p.31). He 
puts it further more tersely on the same page as follows: “Is the proposition 
of the logical positivist that only tautologous propositions and propositions 


_ of fact that are empirically verifiable are meaningful, itself either tautologous 


cy 


or an empirically verifiable proposition? It is certainly not tautologous, but 
is it empirically verifiable?” Ayer answers that it is a proposition of fact 
universally accepted. But our author points out that what is universally 
accepted is that tautologous and emprically verifiable propositions are 
meaningful,’ not that they alone are and no others. Further, “when the 
logical positivist says that only empirically verifiable propositions are mean- 
ingful, he holds that only what can be arrived at by scientific investigation 
is meaningful, but he forgets that scientific investigations involve principles 
which are nct empirically verifiable, that everything in fact, even the be- 
haviours of the lower animals, implies Pace which are not smapaieally 


verifiable” (p.33). 


In the first essay in Part Il bearing the title “The ails of idealism”, 
the author’ correctly observes that “much misunderstanding’ about the 


_ true nature of idealism would have been avoided if almost all idealists had 


not attempted to base it on the ‘esse is percipi? principle as their . starting- 


- point. This makes the realist think that all idealism is epistemological 
` first and last, and thet th2 so-called objective idealism of the Absolutists is 


-. distinction between subjective and objective idealism is itself not free from- 


either thinly disguised subjective idealism or else realism ashamed to call 
itself by its real name”. But the manner-in which he himself makes the 


objection.. For him the difference between the subjective and the objective 


idealist lies in the fact that while the subjective idealist interprets the formula’ 


“esse is percipi” as meaning that an object exists only so far as it is perceived, 
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the objective idealist asserts that “whaever else a real object may be, it 
must also have the characteristic of being perceived” (p.37). But to this 
Noles “most objective idealists will object. They will say, “Hang your 
“esse is percipi”? principle. We do not hold it. For us ‘percipi’ is no crite- 
rion of the existence of objects. Much more important for us is ‘concipit’ or 
capacity of being conceived or thought. Moreover, the consciousness for 
which an object exists is, from our point of view, not the individual ‘con- 
sciousness but an Objective or Absolute Consciousness!” The ‘objective 
idealist thus does not consider the fact of being perceived a conditio sine . 
qua non of the existence of an object. Moreover, he objects to the expression 
“whatever else an object may be”. This expression, in the first place, is ` 
very yague; not only so, but it may mean also something which goes against 
all idealism. An object has got nothing in it which exists except for-con- 
sciousness, the consciousness being not the consciousness of the individual 
but an objective or-absolute consciousness. The objective idealist, in fact, 
posits an all-embracing Consciousness, zf which the individual conscious- 
ness is only a partial manifestation. The main difference, therefore, between . 
subjective and objective idealism lies in the fact, firstly, that unlike the 
former, the latter does not attach much importance to perception, as there 
are for it higher levels of consciousness even in the ‘individual than per- 
ception, and it is.by reference to these that objectivity is to be determined, , 
if it is to be determined- by reference to individual consciousness. But 
secondly, the measuring-rod for it by waich objectivity -is to be tested is 
not individual consciousness but an all~embracing universal consciousness, 
which may be called Objective or Absolute Consciousness. o 
The author, however, has correctly stated-the position of objective idealism 
at p. 43, where he says, “This then is the real principle of idealism, that 
reality is>a whole and teleologically conzinuous with the finite thinker.” 
He further says, “The contention of the realist that whether reality is one or 
many must be left an open question is’ based on an ignorance of the true 
nature of scientific inquiry. All scientific inquiry has for its fundamental 
postulates the principle that everything has an explanation, that every- 
thing necessarily connects itself with everything else or with something else 
at least, so that we cannot rest until: we have completely unified experience. 
To allow at the start that reality may be many, is almost to kill inquiry at. 
its birth, for it is to admit the possibility cf gaps, to introduce an irrational 
element and thus to put man to intellectual confusion” (pp. 43-44). This 
correctly states the position ,of absolute idealism based upon the principle 
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of continuity or coherence, though it does not state correctly that of absolute 
idealism based upon the principle of emergence, such as that of Sri Auro- 
bindo. The author finally identifies idealism with coherence, and the latter 
with monism; thus giving us the equation idealism =coherence=monism. 
As contrasted with it, accord:ng to him, realism==>luralism. Although we 
agree that all realism is pluralism} and although we alse agree that all true 
idealism must be monistic, yet we cannot endorse the author’s view that 
all monism must necessarily te based upon the principle of coherence. 
Space does not permit us t> notice all the essays ‘in this book, although 
one feels tempted to do so because the essays, with only a few exceptions, 
are all of very high quality. The high quality of the essays is due to the fact 
that throughout the author has exhibited a very clear-cut standpoint, from 
which he has never deviated, and where he has criticized the views of others, 
he has done so fearlessly, though at the same time with a great sense of 
fairne:s. A departure from his-usual sense of fairness, however, we notice in 
his criticism of Bertrand’ Russels book History of Western Philosophy, 
which forms one of the essays in the third par- of this book. About Russell’s 
book he says, “Apart from his (Russell’s) wrong conception of philosophy, 
which puts him wholly out of court in judging che great transcendental 
philosophers, Russell has other serious defects which disqualify him from” 
being a reliable historian of pailosophy. He has no historic sense and often 
criticizes a philosopher as if he lived in our own time and were bound to 
know the recent developments, especially those of Russell’s own school. He 
cannot sympathetically enter into thouglit which is opposed to his own and 
interpret it with fairness and understanding. He is too dogmatic and cock- 
sure in his verdicts as if the final stage in philosophic development had 
already been reached and all views in conflict with it were forever doomed 
‘to be false” (pp. 176-77). This is undoubtedly tke language of prejudice. 
In justification of it, the author says, (p. 172) “My review is therefore going 
to be iconoclastic, and I feel all the more at ease in taking this attitude 
because Russell himself kas done so in relation to a much greater philosopher, 
Plato... ”?, Russell may have done great injustice to Plato, but that is no 
justification for the author doing the same to Russell, rot two wrongs never 
make one right. 
_ In the fourth part, in the essay on.Culture and Character, the author has 
defined culture as follows: “Culture is not mere learning. It is the moulding . 
of mind and the formation of intellectual habits by which we are ever pre- 
pared to enter into the right. point of view concerning any question. Cul- 
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ture broadens, deepens, and strengthens our minds, so that we are. ina 


' position to consider our interests in all their bearings, to see things-in their 


aay 


true proportions, and so to have insight into the significance of alternative , 
courses of action.” How rare indeed is culture of this kind enone the 
educated classes in these days! 

Altogether the book is a very fine collection of aaa essays; which, 
though written at different times, yet exhibit a fundamental unity of thought, 


` which is due to the author’s own clear-cut idzalistic standpoint, from which 


he has never departed in the slightest degree. It is certainly a book of which 
every public ‘ibrary shou d possess-a copy. 


S.K MAITRA 


De la Vie Intérieure. Choix de textes, edited. by Jacques Masut: (Cahiers 
dù Sud, Paris). 


“The spirit bloweth where it : listeth.. ..Our times are evidently the least 
- propitious that one could imagine for the Inner Life; so we may presume the 
spirit is awaiting its hour and is working behind the veil”’..:. This is the hope 
that has: prompted the collection of these forty odd extracts under the above 
title. The extracts are mainly from European sotirces: Hugo and Rousseau, 


_- George Russell (A.E.) and Mallarmé, Nietzsche and Baudelaire and Dos- 


- toievsky and Edgar Allan Poe, — these, and many other names not so well- 


_ known to us figure among the pages. There are too extracts from the Kena 
` Upanishad, one each from St. Theresa and Raman Maharshi and Sri Rama- 
krishna. There is an extract from one of Sri Aurobindo’s letters. describing 
His first major experience of the Silence, and two others, one from the 
Life Divine and a longer one from the Human Cycle, pointing to the ideal 
before man. But the main emphasis is on modern Europe- and its recent 


` attempts to get into the Beyond. 


“Itis now more than a century that we have been trying to fathiin the 


mysteries of.cerebration, but-nothing,” says our editor; “has been revealed 


on the secret of the profound workings of Thought. We are still where 


- we were.” And yet, “in all ages, men have assured us that man has the power 


- to be himself and also more than himself; he has the faculty of getting out of 


P 
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himself or get above his ordinary life in brief moments of varying intensity.” 
What then are we to do? Can we find a way? A way must be found, for 
“the call to the Inner Life is not a mere refuge for the souls who are in pain; * 
it is the very mark of the genius of man.,..It is the nostalgia of that super- 
nature from where we come and “rom which we draw like lightning flashes 
the universal and supra-individual values that go to make up all true culture 
and civilisation”. Man in the West, so our editor tells us, is become con- 
scious of the immense dangers of his power and he is trying to “‘re-integrate”’ 
himself. “He shall never succeed in that until he grows in a inner life 
and widens his consciousness anc. his supra-mental powers.” 

How is he to set about this business? The ancients, says our author, had 
developed certain faculties whick enabled them to get into contact with 
the higher worlds. But modern man with all his paraphernalia of science 
has no longer the knowledge or the vision: his brain now “functions as a 
laboratory.” The rules for the entry into the Inner Lifé have so far remained 
the monopoly of the religions, “as if the subscription to a credo had alone 
the power to open up the higher planes of our being’. Poets and theologians 
and psychologists have dll tried to explain each in his own way wherein lies 
the path, but all have failed. A new psychology, the school of Jung, is now 
trying to take a deeper view and seeking for`a clue among the ancient 
disciplines of the West. But the author asks, “Will it succeed in getting 
the “centres” to work, for they can be opened up only by a discipline and 
transformation of the whole of our being”. 

The solution is obvious. Our editor too seems to recognise it when in 
his comments on one of the extracts from Sri Aurobindo he declares, “His 
psychology of mysticism which has been both thought out and lived is the 
best. modern guide to the exploration of the s planes and to the 
permanence of the higher states of consciousness” 

Now let us see what the extracts have actually to say. It is idle to expect 
that they would show i.e. chalk out the way-for us. They are mostly records 
of experiences that had come unbidden, and their chief interest lies in this 
that they describe in vivid terms some of the finest moments in the lives of 
some ‘of the finest souls. A few indeed like George Russell (A.E.) seem to 
have followed a kind of yogic discipline and arrived at some degree of con- 
scious control; others like Baudelaire and some of the less well-known figures 
made experiments with drugs and narcotics to have experiences of an ab- 
normal kind and these have led them almost to the verge.of collapse. But to 
most the happiest moments came as ‘if unbidden and left an unforgettable 
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mark. Rousseau had them during his solitary reveries in the Isle'of Saint 
Pierre and his soul found an “assiette assez solide pour s’y reposer tout’ 
entière” (a base solid enough to rest wholly upon). Hugo was caught alone 
in the midst of the dark and suddenly ` 


t 


“T ne testait de moi quwune soif de. connaitre, 
Une aspiration vers ce qui pourrait être”... 


(Nothing remained of me buta thirst to know, an aspiration towards what 
might be)Mallarmé found his “Conception Divine” after a year spent in 
agony,..and ‘he burst forth into poetry “d'une pureté” que Phomme n’a 
pas atteinte—et n'atteindra peut-être jamais” (of a purity man has not 
reached and will perhaps never reach). Joyce and Allan Poe have found 
their best moments during the few minutes between sleep and awakening, 
when “the soul is bathed in dew and the limbs are washed in cool pale waves”. 
Nietzsche had his inspirations in lightning-like flashes when “on entend, 
on ne cherche plus” (one hears and one seeks no more). And so with the 
rest. ve 

The extracts chosen are vivid encugh in their power and there is no 
denying their sincerity. But the question with which the book starts remains - 
unanswered till the end. Moments of felicity are all to the good: they are a 
promise and a pointer to the destiny of the race. But however widespread 
or frequent in their recurrence, they continue to remain abnormal states: 
“The higher life is still only a thing superimposed on the lower, a permanent 
intruder upon our normal existence.”1 The answer cannot be found by a 
study of the poets and‘dreamers in their best moments. “We have...to return 
tothe pursuit of an ancient secret ‘which man, as a race, has seen only 
obscurely and followed after lamely,...the ideal of the Kingdom of God, 
the secret-of the reign of the Spirit over mind and life and body”.?- Till 
this secret is found and applied, the Inner Life will remain a phantasy. 
Still there is some value even in a phantasy, for it may awaken some to 
the need of looking beyond the nose. The editor will have justified his 
labour if he attains that end. 


~ S. K. BANERJI 


1 The Human Cycle, Chapter XXLI 
? ibid. 
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Europe between two. World Wars (1918-1939). By Prof. Sailendra 
Nath Dhar, M.A. Published by B.G. Paul & Co., Madras 1. Pages 608+- 
IV (Demi), Price Rs. 12. 


There are occasions in the lives of men and mations when Destiny knocks 
at the gates, when. opportunities present themse.ves for worthwhile achieve- 
ment. But across the sea of forces through which so many possibilities 
strive to effectuate themselves, few among us are able to see clearly and 
realise the significance of the hcur. Most fail to seize the pregnant moment 
and betray the chance offered to them by the Higher Power. One such 
supreme moment in world-history ‘arrived at the end of the First World 
War when there was placed in the hands cf the victorious statesmen of the 
Allies an unprecedented, vast opportunity:to replace the hitherto fortuitous 
and, wasteful politico-economic set-up of the world by a new community 
of peoples ordered on recognise principles of hermony, progress and Peace. 
But the statesmen turned out to be politicians ard collaborated to perpetrate 
the political monstrosity of Versailles which held Europe in its affliction 
for full twenty-one years before it was wiped out by another cataclysm 
precipitated by the forces that were released into action on-the very day of 
- the ‘peace settlement’. The boox under review :s a detailed account of this 
> concatenation of events tha: make the history of Europe between the two 

world wars. Prof. Sailendra Nath Dhar has drawn upon the available docu- 

` mentary records, with telling efect, in exposing the sordid intrigues and 
_ dishonest bargainings that wert on in the chancellories of Europe behind 
the facade of idealistic proclamations. 

The destruction of aggressive militarism of Germany, the collapse.of the 
‘three ramshackle empires of Austro-Hungary,. the Ottoman and ‘the Czar, 
‘the Russian revolution—all these ushered in mighty forces of immense 
potentialities for the building cf a new era in tke political evolution -of the 
world. The pronouncements of President Wilson had raised great hopes 
among subject peoples and held the promise of free scope for an unfettered 

development of diverse nationalities on healthy principles of self-determina- 
tion. And what was most important, the idea of the Tiagu of Nations 
_ began to take concrete shape. 
In a very interesting chapter on the subject, the cuthor traces the beginnings 
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of the Idea of an International Organisation as far back as the De Civitate Dei ` 


of St. Augustine and even earlier in the ‘endeavours of Greek states of the 
fifth century B.C. to perpetuate the League formed to fight the Persians 


under Xerxes and Darius.’ The President had set his heart and did ` 


succeed, we must admit, in giving living form to the Idea that had been 
labouring to realise itself for centuries. The first great step had been taken 
and further steps were made possible. The organisation may have turned 
out to be simply an otiose appendage, of the oligarchy of Powers that had 
won the War; that was not due to any inherent unsoundness in-the Idea, 


but rather to its insincere application by the human instruments. However, ' 


as’Sri Aurobindo has pointed out, the League was a definite step in advance 
and its very failure has made possible the rise of another Body, more sound 
in its constitution and more wide in its powers, the U.N.O. This new 
- international edifice has doubtless its shortcomings; but it has its strong points 
and achievements as well. The Idea has come to stay; the need of a world- 
organisation to hold together a comity of free nations for their common 
‘ good and happiness has come to’ be recognised by every one; there is going 
‘to be no turning.away from it. The U.N.O. shall either develop into a more 
effective Body expressing the will of the united peoples for a world-union or 
it will be substituted by another that will fulfil the demands of Nature in 
evolution. 

We anticipated a good deal. “All that the Allied statesmen succeeded in- 


doing after interminable conferences ‘and conclaves on the termination of ` 
hostilities, was the imposition of the Peace. Settlement of Versailles on Ger- ` 


many and her former allies. The rest, however good it may have been 
otherwise, was subsidiary to, and in fact designed to keep the wheel of the 
dictat (as it was called by the Germans) relentlessly moving. It was indeed 


a vindictive peace. The author has narrated in detail the inevitable conse- . 


quences of the enforcement of the Treaty and the ‘reactions that erupted 


all over Europe in the political, economic and social spheres of national and “` 


international life. The short-sighted ‘bungling and mishandling of the Bol- 
shevist Revolution by the Allied-leadership served only to aggravate the 
situation and the continent was strewri with the wrecks of Democracies, 


.. some infant, some still-born, some half-dead; the political evolution -of the 


individual and the society seemed to have received a severe set back with 
the rise of Dictatorships almost everywhere. and it needed another world 


war to wipe out this fungus growth and set the peoples once aga on the _ 


road to a hopeful future. 
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If today the world i is faced an dey prospect of still another War, i man has 
himself to blame. The author observes, with a note of poignancy: 

“Tt is said that in the sands of the Sahara desert, a fossil has been discovercd 
of a curious insect, which was all shell. In the process of natural adaptation 
to its environment, it had, it is assumed, gone. on hardening its sheJ— 
till it became all shell and life was extinguished, Man, during centuzies 


of civilisation, has built up a unique institutional structure,—includinz a - 
terrific war apparatus. He has to save himself from it—if he desires that the - 


earth shall continue to be his‘ abode.” (P. 603) 


If man, is to save himself and get out of the round of construction end - 


destruction to which he is so helplessly subject, he must realise the imperative 
need for a psychological change in himself as the first step towards a larzer 
change. No doubt there are enough signs that there is, in the think ng 
section of mankind in most countries. an awakening to the call of this Neces- 
sity, but the requisite sincerity hes net been quite. pronounced and the will 
to respond to it is not yet quite effective.. 

Though primarily meant for Universizy students, this book should be of 
interest and help to the general reader as well. Excellently got up, the 
yolumie is priced reasonably and should find a porate reception. 


M. P. PANDIT 
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